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Abstract 
By 
Sung-Bae Chang 
United Theological Seminary, 1997 
Readers 


Norman E. Thomas, Ph.D., Andrew Sung Park, Ph.D., Phil Hyung Yum, Ph.D. 


This is a study of the diverse structures of local churches in South Korea as they 
engage in mission. Model building was the main conceptual framework based on 
document analysis, case studies, and an attitudinal survey of 212 pastors in seven Protestant 
denominations. The triangular factor analysis used included theologies of mission, local 
church structures, and characteristics of each context. 

The research disclosed characteristic models of local church structure in each historic 
period. The attitudinal research among pastors disclosed eagerness for renewal of local 
church structures for mission in the 21‘ century, and support for a correlational model to 


help Korean churches to work together. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Background and Focus of My Study 


During the twentieth century both Protestants and Catholics started to ask serious 
questions about the church itself and its structures. This development came from the 
mission fields. While in competition with each other in evangelism, many denominations 
came to ask about their identities as churches. Questions of identity also emerged as 
churches wrestled with issues of secularization. The churches had to answer for their 
existence in their environments. Furthermore, many problems of the world raised 
questions concerning the churches’ role. In response, the concept of missio Dei (mission 
of God) emerged with the understanding that the church itself is an instrument of God’s 
mission. Nowadays, new concerns for ecclesiology are coming out of basic communities 
in Latin America, house churches in China, indigenous churches in Asia and Africa,' and 
the small church movements in America and Europe, and Catholic Church.” 

Along with these tendencies there occurred another concern--a concern for the local 


church and its structure. Since God calls the faithful into missionary congregations 


' See further. Michel Bavarel, New Communities, New Ministries: The Church Resurgent in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1983); The Commission on Theological Concerns, 
Christian Conference of Asia, ed., Tradition and Innovation: A Search for Relevant Ecclesiology in Asia 
(Singapore:CTC-CCA, 1983); and H.S. Wilson and Nyambura J. Njoroge, New Wine. The Challenge of the 
Emerging Ecclesiologies to Church Renewal (Geneva: World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 1994). 


? Two exemplary books can be mentioned. Lode L. Wostyn, Doing Ecclesiology: Church and 
Mission Today (Quezon City, Philippines: Claretian Publications, 1990); and Walbert BuhImann, The Church 
of the Future: A Model for the Year 2001 (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986). 
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through which Jesus Christ reaches out in contact with persons and serves them, the church 
as a missionary congregation exists in this world as a community for others committed to a 
life of servanthood. In its study of “the missionary structure of the congregation,” the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) realized that “for the most part our congregational 
structures are no longer appropriate for all those complex forms of human life within which 
Christ would have the Gospel made known through a servant church.’”? 

With this concern for the church and its structure, the concern for the renewal of the 
church has become one of the burning issues in ecclesiology today. Many books have 
been written on this topic, most of which focus on the early church in the Bible as a model 
to which to return. Those authors, prominent pastors and theologians, have tried to assert 
the true biblical meaning and form of the church. Free churches which carry on the 
traditions of the radical reformers, (Anabaptists, Puritans, the Wesleyan movement, etc.) 
came to contribute to this tendency. 

These concerns are also relevant to the situation in Korea. The Korean churches 
have had to struggle with these very same issues consciously as well as unconsciously. 
From the earliest times of Christianity in Korea, while leading in both the enlightenment 
movement and the independence movement, the Korean churches have taken an active role 
in relieving the sufferings of the Korean people. Though they continually faced 
persecution during the Japanese occupation of Korea, and were thrown into confusion as to 


their roles in the Rhee government immediately following Korean liberation from Japan in 


3 Thomas Wieser, ed., Planning for Mission: Working Paper on the New Quest for Missionary 
Communities (New York: The U.S. Conference for the World Council of Churches, 1966), 220-21. 
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the 1950s, Korean churches were able to recover their faith and to assume their leading 
roles faithfully and confidently in the 1960s. During this period indigenous theology 
sparked a concern for finding a distinctive Korean Christian identity.4 In the 1970s this 
concern was especially prevalent as the Korean churches led the industrial mission in Korea 
while standing against the dictatorship of the Park government. As a result of these efforts, 
Minjung theology, known as “the people’s theology”, emerged.° At the same time Korean 
churches were experiencing enormous growth in both numbers of local churches and their 
membership. As a result of the emphasis on church growth, mega-churches emerged. 
Among them Yoido Full Gospel Church--the largest local church in the world--grew to 
more than 600 thousand members in one local church. However, there have been many 
problems accompanying this rapid church growth in Korea. Concern for church growth 
has been accompanied by strong individualism among churches and individual Christians. 
Mystic faiths influenced by Korean shamanism became matters of disputation. Other voices 
were heard advocating that Korean churches should redeem their prophetic role in Korean 
history. In order effectively to perform its mission, Korean churches began not only to 
reexamine the identity and role of the church but also to make efforts for the renewal of the 


Korean church. 


Those tendencies above encouraged me to study the local structure of Korean 


churches. Therefore, this study focuses on concern for the renewal of local church 


4 The matter of indigenous theology in Korea will be dealt with in chapter 6. 


> I will deal with the Minjung theology in chapter 6. 
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structures in Korea so that the church can be in proper and effective mission. I believe 
that mission should be started from the local church in each region. Without the specific 
base of the local church, Christianity cannot effectively perform its mission toward the 
world. Therefore, my concern for the renewal and mission of the church will be 
concentrated on the local church. 

Also, I would like to especially focus on the local church structure. The relation of 
the church and its structure can be compared to the relation of content to forms which show 
content in some ways. The structure of the church is a vessel that houses the substance of 
the church. In specific contents church structures are changed both to fit the context of 
each age and to show people the substance of the church. Hence, the renewal of the 
church structure is to reveal the substance of the church properly in each new context. 

This is especially important in regard to the function of the church. To perform the 
mission of the church, the structure needs to fit the context in which the church exists. 
Therefore, we shall seek for effective church structures for the Korean church that can 
function within the nation’s changing context. How should the church structures be 
changed to perform new mission tasks? _ It is belief of my study that, in the Korean context, 
the renewal of the Korean church and its structure are more urgent than evangelism itself. 
Without forming a true Christian community within the local church, church evangelism 
cannot be able to bear fruits. The gospel which evangelists are emphasizing is 
meaningless without first demonstrating the kingdom of God through real lives of the 


faithful. Therefore, my focus will be on the renewal of the local church structure for 
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missionary congregations in Korea. 


Problem of This Study 


The problem of this research is to analyze the patterns of the local church structure in 
Korea by using models so as to develop and to suggest a new model of what the local 


church structure should be from an ecumenical perspective. 


Dimensions of Local Church Structure 
This study will relate theological understandings of the nature of the church to those 
concerning its particular forms and structures. Howard Snyder describes the relationship 
between the Gospel and church structures as like that of the wine and the wineskins. He 
writes: 

I am particularly concerned here with the relationship between such wineskins 
and the gospel wine. What kinds of wineskins are most compatible with the gospel 
in our emerging global society? For the wineskins are the point of contact between 
the wine and the world. They are determined both by the wine’s properties and the 
world’s pressures. Wineskins result when the divine gospel touches human culture.° 

Drawing imagery from Matthew 9:17, Snyder characterizes wineskins as secondary, 
subsidiary, made by human hands, such as “traditions, structures and patterns of doing 
things that have grown up around the gospel.” 


Furthermore, an analysis of church structure is the most convenient path to 


understanding religious symbols and their function in the church, as well as the church’s 


® Howard A. Snyder, Radical Renewal: The Problem of Wine Skins Today (Houston, TX: Touch 
Publications, 1996), 13-14. 
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self-understanding. Now structure does not only mean the organizations and systems of 
the church. The more important focus is on the invisible motives that can make visible 
structures to move. Behind any visible structure is its invisible enabling structure. 
Church structures should be described in diverse ways to show their manifold 
dimensions. This study includes theological, historical, sociological, spiritual, and 
ecumenical aspects of local church structure. We need to understand the multi- 
dimensional nature of church structure in order to understand both the churches’ contexts 


and their mission. 


The Theological Dimension 


The structure of each local church reflects its theology. No local church structure 
exists without an explicit or implicit theology. To deal with local church structure is to 
ask about the theology that brought a particular structure into being. Of special concern in 
this study is each churches theology of mission as it impacts the missionary structure of 
each church. 

Loren Mead insists, “If structure should come out of our sense of mission, then one of 
our problems is that our sense of mission has changed.”’ Mead emphasizes that as our 
sense of mission changes, our church structure should be changed. This means that the 
existing church structures are strongly supported by each church’s sense of mission or 


mission theology. Also, it shows that mission theology and structure can be changed 


7 Loren Mead, "The Parish Church and Tomorrow," in Shaping Our Future, ed., J. Stephen Freeman 
(Boston, Massachusetts: Cowley Publications, 1994), 5-6. 
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together. 


The Sociological Dimension 

In the sociological perspective, each local church structure is strongly connected with 
the situation where the local church exists. There is no local church that does not exist in 
a particular context. The situation in which the local church exists provides specific 
challenges for its structure and mission. Political, economic, social, and cultural factors 
all are important for understanding community. Regional population growth and 


population shifts also deserve to be considered. 


The Historical Dimension 


A local church does not persist in the same form throughout its history. Instead 
local churches change their form as they respond to the changing society. On a large scale, 
the paradigms or models of local church structure have changed as the larger society has 
faced historic turning points. In his book, The Once and Future Church, Loren B. Mead 
shows us good examples of historical shifts of paradigms. He illustrates three such 
changes calling them the apostolic paradigm, the Christendom paradigm, and the emerging 
paradigm.’ Such a historical approach to church structure is useful in studying paradigm 


shifts in Korean churches’ structure throughout that nation’s history. 


The Spiritual Dimension 


The church started from a powerful experience of the Holy Spirit. Though Jesus 


sent his disciples to the world, they could not obey Jesus' command fully without the help 
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of the Holy Spirit. After experiencing the power of the Holy Spirit, they went out and 
proclaimed the gospel boldly. Therefore, the role and guidance of the Holy Spirit are very 
important in discussing about the church. 

Charismatic dimensions of the church are very important in understanding church 
structure, for the church is not only a social institution. The church has spiritual depth as 
it is led by the Holy Spirit. Many charismata in the church are the result of God's 
operation through the Holy Spirit “for the edification of the church.”? To form the body 


of Christ, diverse functions of charismata should serve each other. 


The Ecumenical Dimension 

An ecumenical perspective has become important in contemporary changing societies. 
Nowadays the situation of the world is rapidly changing. In this process several parts of 
the world increasingly are becoming interrelated with one another. In Korea the problems 
of urban areas cannot be solved on a piecemeal basis. Almost all problems are interrelated. 
Urban areas are related to each other as well as to rural areas. Similarly, churches should 
relate to each other in order to proclaim the gospel effectively as well as to tackle powerful 
community problems. Therefore, when we talk about local church structure, we should 
not forget the ecumenical perspective. 

To understand local church structure properly we need this kind of holistic 
perspective. However, it will be impossible to deal thoroughly with all dimensions in this 


research. Instead three aspects of local church structure--the theological, historical, and 


8 Loren B. Mead, The Once and Future Church (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute, 1994), 8-29. 
° 1 Cor. 14:12; Eph. 4:12f. 
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sociological--will be the focus. The other two aspects--spiritual and ecumenical--also will 


be mentioned from time to time. 


Historical : : : 
Boule Ecumenical Dimension 


Ecumenical Dimension Theological 


Dimension 


Sociological 
Dimension 


Fig. 1. Dimensions of Local Church Structure 


The Matter of Using Models'° 


'0 To understand the way of using models, consult Howard A. Snyder, Models of the Kingdom. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1991), 19-22; Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1987), 15-33; Avery Dulles, Models of Revelation (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 30-35; 
Stephen B. Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 23-29; Sallie 
McFague, Models of God (Philadelphia, MN: Fortress Press, 1987), 31-40; and John F. O’Grady, Models of 
Jesus Revisited (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1994), 23. 
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There have been so many attempts to use models, patterns, typologies, and paradigms 
in modern theology. The reason that people use types and models is that they help to 
clarify complicated subjects. One can group phenomena or concepts according to 
similarities and search for patterns in those groups called models. In that way complicated 
subjects can have forms and meanings that can be manageable and explainable. A good 
example is Ernst Troeltsch's church-sect typology in his classic book, The Social Teachings 
of the Christian Churches. In that book Troeltsch tried to know, “what is the basis of the 
social teaching of the church? ... And what should be their attitude?”'! Through 
developing a model or theory for the study of church history, Troeltsch tried to explain how 
the church historically has dealt with its relationship to the world. In doing so he related 
religious factors of Christianity to the economic, social, and political forces of the world. 
By employing three models--the church, the sect, and the mystic types--Troeltsch clearly 
explained diverse attitudes of churches in history. The Troeltsch typology was later 
refined by H. Richard Niebuhr in Social Sources of Denominationalism in which he added 
a fourth type, the denomination. Niebuhr developed his models into more diverse form in 
his book, Christ and Culture.'? There Niebuhr expanded Troeltsch's threefold theory of 
Christian attitudes into a fivefold one. By using a typological approach, Niebuhr clarified 
complicated attitudes of the churches toward the world into five possible relationships: 
Christ against culture, the Christ of culture, Christ above culture, Christ and culture in 


paradox, and Christ the transformer of culture. 


'! Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, tr. Olive W Yon (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1949), 24. 
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In his book, Models of Revelation, Avery Dulles discusses types as models. He 
writes: “In constructing types on the basis of the expressed views of individual theologians 
one is moving from the particular to the universal, from the concrete to the abstract, from 


the actual to the ideal.” 


For Dulles a type can be called a model as an ideal case. For 
Dulles, “the model is “a relatively simple, artificially constructed case which is found to be 
useful and illuminating for dealing with realities that are more complex and 
differentiated.”'* In another aspect model comes from image. Models do not cease just 
with opinions or theories, for “they are often the lenses through which we view reality.” 
As a condensed expression, a model expresses the multi-depth of the reality. 

Using models enables the researcher to sharpen distinctions between different types 
of local church structures by classifying the main varieties of those structures. For 
Howard Snyder, “well-constructed models are simple and clear enough to be grasped more 
or less intuitively; yet they have a logical or, better, an analogical relation to the larger 
reality being investigated.”!® In this study such a typological approach focuses on the 
patterns of the local church, abstracting from the particularities of time, place, and 


circumstance. Using models has a strength of pointing out key issues or characteristics. 


Snyder mentions two additional strengths in using models. First, a model is “an 


2 Niebuhr, Richard H., Christ and Culture (New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1951). 
3 Dulles, Models of Revelation, 30. 


4 Thid., 30. 


5 Snyder, Models of the Kingdom, 11. 


'© Tbid., 20. 
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intentional abstraction from reality in order to clarify issues.” Therefore, its pure form 
does not exist in this world. Second, “models may not be mutually exclusive.” Various 
models can relate to each other and form a holistic view. !” 

This study will use models to clarify the diverse ways of mission that churches show 
in their local structures. Most church structures in Korea can be classified according to 
ways they respond toward Korean societies. The main clues that enable us to understand 
the diverse missional approaches of the churches will be identified as models. 

In this process there is no limit to the number of models that can be developed. 
However, for clear understanding and coherent analysis, the number of models needs to be 
small. Dulles writes that “although every major type can be broken down into smaller 
subtypes, it is usually desirable, in an initial exposition, to propose a relatively small 
number of types, all of which can be kept simultaneously in mind.”!® 

There are cases, however, in which the typological approach does not do full justice 
to the complexities of individual positions. Some cases do not fit the types developed. A 
typological approach cannot cover every qualification and amplification of local church 
structure. Sometimes large churches exhibit characteristics of two or three models. 
Nevertheless, to find out the essential position of the church it is important to classify each 
church according to one model. 

Another task for one using models is to pursue a holistic perspective after dividing 


phenomena according to their patterns. To merely define particular models is to miss the 


7 Thid., 20. 


'8 Dulles, Models of Revelation, 26. 
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potential of a holistic view. The aim of classifying local church structures is not to bring 
division and destruction but to cure those divisions and to bring unity in diverse forms. 
Therefore, this study will search for a new holistic model, called a correlational model with 
an ecumenical perspective. !” 

My approach to models is both theological and sociological. A theological approach 
can help us to clarify concepts while the sociological approach reveals diverse social 
phenomena. However, this study will also consider the historical aspect of the models in 


order to show shifts in the models over time. 


Purpose and Premises of the Study 


The final goal of my study is to develop new models of local church structure for a 
church more effective in mission in Korea. Korea is currently facing rapid societal 
changes, with new social structures which are continually diversifying, secularizing, and 
urbanizing. In this changing situation Korean churches need to develop more effective 
church structures in order to witness effectively to the gospel. Those structures can be 
shown to have diverse, ecumenical, and communal forms. The purpose of the study is to 
discern those new church structures. The Korean church cannot possibly hope to perform 
effective mission in the twenty-first century without new patterns of local church structure. 


For this purpose, this research will first study local church structures in Korea in 


'9 Dulles, Models of the Church, 28-29. 
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various period of Korean Christianity in relation to their historical contexts. Next, this 
study will analyze contemporary models of local Korean churches according to their 
characteristics. This will lead to the development of a new model, called a correlational 
model, that suggests possibilities for a new type of Korean church structure for the mission 
of God’s people in the 21" century. 

There are two premises behind this study. The first premise is that the church takes 
part in God’s mission while responding to its context. This study will develop this 
concern in a triangular structure since I believe that the local church structure, the theology 
of mission, and the context form a dynamic triangular structure in which they influence 
each other and change their forms. In this structure context is important because the 
church relates to its context. Therefore, we must consider the influence of the context on 
the church as well as the church's response to its context. Also, the explicit or implicit 
theology of mission of a church is important because it influences people to do mission 
work and to train church members. However, each theology is formed as the church 
responds to its context in its age. Furthermore, we must realize that each form of local 
church structure is an expression of a particular theology of mission as well as of efforts to 
do mission. Thus, theology, context, and church structure influence one another in a 


dynamic relationship. This dynamic, triangular structure can be expressed on Fig. 2. 
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Missiology 
Ecclesiology 


Fig. 2. Triangular Structure 


My second premise is that all Korean churches do not have the same form and 
structure in doing their mission. Each church has performed its unique mission with its 
distinctive structure in its specific context. As a result diverse local church structures in 
Korea have been developed within diverse contexts and as a result of varied theologies of 
mission. 

This study will not only analyze local church structures of Korean churches according 
to their types but also study their distinctive characteristics. In doing so, models of local 
church structure will be developed. Both ecclesiological and sociological aspects will be 


considered. 


Significance of the Study 
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This kind of study is necessary to analyze adequately the diverse forms of local 
church structures in Korea. Until now the Korean church structures have customarily 
been presented in a stereotype which only emphasizes revival meetings, small groups, and 
the early morning prayer service. Too often the mission of the Korean churches has been 
focused only on numerical church growth ignoring other types of mission including the 
churches’ spiritual influence, or the degree of their impact on social change. Now, by 
developing various models, we can not only evaluate diverse forms of mission of Korean 
churches but suggest possible new forms of local church structures that may emphasize 


cooperation between churches for effective mission. 


Working Definitions 


Local church is the basic unit of the church. Local church can be defined as any 
congregation of believers in a particular community or neighborhood. Local churches 
have both autonomous functions and distinctive church structures. The early Protestant 
reformers insisted that there must be right preaching and due administration of the 
sacraments. But the local church is also in close relationship with the community. The 
church listens to voices of the community and responds through theological interpretation, 
congregational structure, and action. 

Local church structure designates modes, directions, or ways of existence of a 
church that reveal the core of the church and its intention of mission. This study discloses 


three main structures of missional congregations: First is coming structure that connects 
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mission with church growth. This structure emphasizes a church-centered structure rather 
than one focused on mission to the world. Second is going structure emphasizing mission 
as going out toward the world. This structure concerns God’s mission in this world and 
the church’s participation in that mission. Third is communal structure that emphasizes a 
kingdom life in this world and sharing with each other in God’s love. This structure 
intends that congregations witness to the love of God through their forms of communal life. 

The word model has same meaning as the words pattern or type. Churches that have 
common characteristics or patterns in their church structure will be categorized into a type 
which forms a model of church structure. Therefore, a type of local church structure will 
be called a model. 

Correlational model designates a model which shows possibility of cooperation of 
churches in their mission fields. This model is characterized by the networking of 
churches for effective mission. This study will seek for diverse forms of correlational 
models, including the cooperation of local churches formerly structured according to 


separate models. 


Limitations 


This research shall be limited to Protestant churches in South Korea. Furthermore, it 
will be more concentrated on the church structure. This study of church structure will be 
focused on its missional structure, based on its theology of mission. 

Also, this specific missional structure of the church will be focused on local church 


structures which exist in specific areas and communities. What kind of local church 
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structure can bring effective mission to the community as well as transformation of the 
society in which the local church exists? That is the main question with mission and 
transformation as the criteria for evaluating specific local churches. Therefore, I will not 
deal with other Christian institutions or para-church movements in Korea. Though they 
have contributed much to church growth in Korea, the study of them will be beyond my 
study. 

In researching current local church structures in Korean churches, this study will 
focus on congregations of seven mainline denominations. Those seven denominations 
willbe J2| Sw Cet Yels| (The Korean Methodist Church), J) Su) Chet Saws 
(Korea Evangelical Holiness Church), 2| Siw st @ dl] (The Korea Baptist 
Convention), Het l= B=Ls| SH (Presbyterian Church of Korea), (Het Ol wW 
&=2s| 2S (The General Assembly of Presbyterian Church in Korea), StS JI Sul @ 
= 3] (The Presbyterian Church in the Republic of Korea), and okL}e 2] As] (SSS) 
(Korea Assembly of God).(in order of Korean alphabet) In doctrinal standards they range 
from fundamental to liberal. 

Finally, this study does not deal with all areas of indigenous theology in Korea. 
Furthermore, when I talk about other theologies, I do not deal with every aspect of those 
theologies, because it is not the main focus of my study. The research will focus more 
narrowly on theologies of mission and on those local church structures that result from 


these mission theologies. 
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Previous Research in the Field 


There have been so many books and studies about the local church and its functions 
in relation to the church’s mission. Those books also have dealt with local church 
structures. A significant study of “Missionary Structures of the Congregation” was 
presented to the Third Assembly of the WCC in New Delhi in December 1961. This 
important study of local church structure and the church’s mission was summarized in The 
Church for Others.° In the evangelical side, covering theological dimension, Snyder’s 
works are remarkable.”! Catholic scholars, such as, H. Kung, L. Boff, and A. Dulles gave 
me a lot of insights on ecclesiology.” 

On the matter of the renewal of the church, many books came out. Greg Ogden’s 
The New Reformation: Returning the Ministry to the People of God, Ron Crandall’s 
Turnaround Strategies for the Small Church, and Keith A Russell’s In Search of the 
Church: New Testament Images for Tomorrow’s Congregations provided insights on 
radical church renewal from the perspective of the Bible. The church renewal from the 
perspective of Anabaptists in Building on the Rock: A Biblical Vision of Being Church 


Together from an Anabaptist-Mennonite Perspective by Walfred J. Fahrer and Going to the 


20 World Council of Churches, ed., The Church For Others (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 
1967). 


21 All works of Snyder are connected with renewal of the Church and its structure. Examples of the 
works are as follows. Howard A. Snyder, Liberating the Church: Ecology of Church & Kingdom (Downers 
Grove, Illinois: Inter-Varsity Press, 1987); Howard A. Snyder, The Community of the King (Downers Grove, 
Illinois: Inter-Varsity Press, 1977); and Howard A. Snyder, The Radical Wesley (Downers Grove, Illinois: 
Inter-Varsity Press, 1980). 


2 Leonardo Boff, Ecclesiogenesis (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1992); Dulles, Models of the 
Church; and Hans Kung, Reforming the Church Today (New York: Crossroad, 1990). 
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Root by Christian Smith added to my understanding of ecclesiology. Also, this concern 
for renewal of the church became an important issue in ecclesiology of the Catholic side.” 
Furthermore, we are seeing the emerge of new trial for the renewal of the church from the 
third world. 

For my methodology of developing models, Ernst Troeltsch’s The Social Teachings 
of the Christian Churches, Richard H. Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture, Avery Dulles’s 
Models of the Church, and Snyder’s Models of the Kingdom provided good example of 
using models. 

The concern for ecclesiology is new in the Korean church. Not until the 1990s do 
we find specific studies of local church structure. In the 1980s, however, scholars began 


to analyze Korean churches from the sociological perspective.74 About the future church 


two books are remarkable.*> However, the study of local church structure from an 


23 Thomas P. Sweetser and Patricia M. Forster, Transforming the Parish: Models for the Future 
(Kansas City, MO: Sheed and Ward, 1993). 


24 Won-kyoo Lee, 2/7 3/2/ GA! a} 28 Hankuk Kyohoi ui Hyunsil kwa Junmang. [The actual 
and Prospect of Korean Church] (Seoul, Korea: Word Publishing Company, 1994); Won-kyoo Lee, &/=7u/ 
BO Af 3/2t4 0/04 Hankuk Kyohoi ui Sahoihakjuk hae. [Sociological Understanding of Korean Church] 
(Seoul, Korea: Word Publishing Company, 1992); Won-kyoo Lee, ed., 2/= w/ 3/2} A+8/ Hankuk Kyohoi 
wa Sahoi. [Korean Church and Society] (Seoul, Korea: Nadan Press, 1989); and Chi-joon No, &!=2/ 17 3/ 
4 Hankuk ui Kyohoi Jojik [The Church Structure of Korea] (Seoul, Korea: Minyoung Press, 1995) 


25 In-sik Choi, D/cH 22/2} O/cHd!S! Mirae Kyohoi wa Mirae Sinhak [Future Church and Future 
Theology] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1996) and Sung-hoi Lee, G/cHA}2/ 2} O/ cf 12 3/ 
Mirae Sahoi wa Mirae Kyohoi [Future Society and Church of the Future] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian 
Literature Society, 1996). Those two books are remarkable in that they concern local church structure in the 
future: Choi, In-sik suggests integrated network church, inter-church, and service digital church in the age 
of multi-media and information. Lee, Sung-hei also insists that future church will show following 
characteristics: decline of individualism of Korean churches, decline of the church attendance and rise of 
offerings, maximize of the role of the lay people, anti-organization tendency, rise of ecumenical concern, 
development of marketing theory in the church, revival of the spiritual function, rise of the concern for social 
service, democratize of the church politics, participation of women, and radical change of the ministerial 
structure. 
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ecumenical perspective has been not yet been developed in Korea. 


Methodology 


The main method of my research is one of developing models. This study will use 
models to analyze and categorize local church structures in Korea. In developing models, 
this project followed three steps: 

First, models of local church structure were identified in the history of Christianity in 
Korea. This phase was completed by content analysis of the historical literature. Typical 
models of local church structure in each period were suggested, with characteristics 
identified for each model. 

Second, typical churches in each model were chosen for case studies to show 
characteristics of each model more precisely. In researching those churches, the study 
used ways of observation, interview, and document collection of the churches. 

A third research method was by questionnaire to analyze current tendencies in local 
church structures in Korea. Data collected using this method was compared with that 
derived by literature analysis. Stratified random samples of respondents were chosen 
from seven mainline denominations. The number of local churches in the denominations 
selected ranged from twenty to thirty thousand. The sample size was 2 to 3 percent of the 


6 


total survey population.”® It was selected using directories of those denominations with 


26 This sampling method has been drawn from, Rich Yount, Research Design and Statistical Analysis 
for Christian Ministry (Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1992), 63. 


random selection of churches from each denomination.”” 


27 See Chapter 7 for further elaboration of the research methodology. 
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CHAPTER 2 


BEGINNING OF THE KOREAN CHURCH (1884-1945) 


This chapter deals with the first period of Protestant Christianity in Korea. Korean 
churches in the early period had shaped their forms and structures while responding to the 
context in which they existed. To understand these dynamics, I will deal with the context 


of the period first, and then I will try to build models of the local church structure. 


Context of the Age 


The period in which Protestant Christianity was introduced in Korea was a time of 
great change never experienced before. Korea had been a hermit nation until the early 
19th century, creating its own traditional culture. By the end of Cho-sun,”* however, 
Korean society started to show signs of cultural decline, revealing many structural conflicts. 
Under these circumstances the Western cultures seemed to suggest a new social order and 
way of life to the reformers in Korea. Naturally, the conflict between reformers and 
conservatives became severe. This period, and the following one under Japanese rule, can 
be defined as the period for liberation--liberation from the old and rigid tradition as well as 


liberation from Japanese colonial rule. 


Liberation from Old Tradition of Korea 


Traditionally, Korean Society in the 19th century was founded on the Confucianistic 
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idea and a life system that was based on familism.”? 


Blood relationship and territorial 
society were basic units to combine people into one single unit. Confucianistic familism 
consisted of a strong paternalistic structure. The authority of the father in the family was 
absolute. Ancestor worship brought about the preference for sons rather than daughters. 
However, the characteristics of familism in Korean society confirmed both the relationship 
of affinity and emotional relationships. In other words, Korean familism had tendency to 
group people into a father and son relationship or a brothers and sisters relationship. 
Koreans believed that king, teacher, and father were the same. This kind of approach 
shows that Koreans tried to see formal relationships in family categories. This concept 
forms not only the foundation of the concept of harmony with nature but also the pacifism 
of the Korean people. 

The main social values of Confucianism can be summarized as faithfulness toward 
nation and filial piety toward one’s parents.*” In this tradition every relationship was 
formed in an hierarchical order. The verticality in every relationship of the Korean people 
can be seen in the relationship between sovereign and subject, Yangban (the nobility) and 
Sangmin (the common people), husband and wife, and men and women. The young were 
expected to give precedence to their elders in the local community. In the Confucianistic 
society people believed that all creatures in this world were in hierarchical relationships. 

78 Lee dynasty, the last dynasty before the Republic of Korea. 

29 Politically, Korea was an absolute monarchistic society controlled by bureaucratic Yangban. A 
feudal system with farming formed the basic economic system of Korea. Also, strong familism with 


hierarchical structure characterized the social structure. Therefore, the traditional society of Korea was 
formed by the community of domestic relations and neighboring community. 


3° Seung-Jik Hong, A/2/2B A St Ol 2 DATE AY Sahoi Baljun kwa Hankukin ui Kachi Moonje 
[Social Development and the Sense of Value of Koreans] (Seoul, Korea: Ilsin Press, 1994), 88-101. 
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However, the hierarchical structure did not mean domination and subordination. It rather 
implied a series or degree of relationships. It is Hoi-sup Im’s judgment that “Korean 
people in a traditional society have formed and have institutionalized the mode of life that 
clarified the relationship with other people first, found order of relationship next, then, 
shared proper family’s jung*! between them.”*? 

However, as time passed on, the more negative side of tradition started to appear. 
Domineering characters in the society became strong. And when the society became rigid, 
harmonious familism assumed a strong egoistic structure. Also, in the 1800s, Korea faced 
the instability of the Yangban-Sangmin system* that resulted in the liberation of slaves, 
changes in the peasantry, the outbreak of popular uprisings,** and the fall of the Yangban. 
As a result voices for reformation, as well as for liberation from the old tradition, became 
strong. One of the important movements in the reformation of Korean society was the 


t> 


Silhak movement,”’? a movement aimed at enriching the nation and securing the livelihood 


31 A Korean word which expresses affectionate attachment between people. To understand it more 
see Andrew Sung Park, Racial Conflict and Healing: An Asian-American Theological Perspective. 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1996), 110-12. 

2 Hoi-sup Im, “M29! Atsl|2| SstOt SStAS Junwhangi Sahoi ui Moonhwa wa Moonhwa- 
byundong,” [The Culture of Transitional Society and Cultural Change] in S!=/A/2/ 9 BA £5} 
Hankuk Sahoi ui Baljun kwa Moonhwa, [The Development of Korean Society and Culture] ed., Hoi-sup Im 
(Seoul, Korea: Nanam Press, 1995), 24. 


33 Ki-baik Lee. A New History of Korea. trans. Edward W. Wagner (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1984), 250-52. 


4 Tbid., 142-44. and 252-55. Shaking of foundation of farming brought the social disorder. With 
years of famine and hunger, peasant resistances were occurred. There were so many landless wanderers and 
brigandage, which brought outbreak of popular uprisings. Especially, the revolutionary uprising of the 
“Tonghak Peasant Army.” 


> Thid., 232-43. 
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of the people through the development of commerce and industry. Other new intellectual 
concerns were raised and later used to envision an agriculture-based utopia. Embracing 
new concepts of science and technology, these movements began to criticize the neo- 
Confucian philosophy that had become rigid by this time. In this setting interest in the 
study of Korean culture and history was prevalent among the Sangmin resulting in a 
flowering of popular literature, changes in the arts, and an increased role for women 


authors. °° 


Encountering the Western Culture 

A fundamental change in the Korean culture occurred when it collided with the 
Western culture that came to Korea as a threatening power with a superior culture and 
technology.*” To the young Korean reformers, Western cultures seemed like the ideal 
tools to use for the reformation of Korean society. Therefore, they insisted on liberation 
from the old Korean tradition through introduction of aspects of Western cultures. 
Naturally, this tendency conflicted with the existing conservative powers. Under the 
isolation policy of the Taewon-gun (the Regent of young Kojong, the king of Lee dynasty 
from 1864-1907)** the conservative Korean government fought against reform, thereby 
representing the strength of the government’s reaction against the enlightenment policy of 


the new movements. 


36 Thid., 255-61. 


37 Robert T. Oliver, A History of the Korean People in Modern Times: 1800 to the Present (London 
and Toronto: Associated University Press, 1993), 47-48. 


8 Thid., 49-54. 
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Through the power of Japan, however, the ports of Korea were finally opened.*? 
After that time aggression and commercial treaties with the imperialistic nations were 
started. This compulsory openness of ports toward nations that were full of imperialism 
caused Koreans to develop passive attitudes toward accepting Western cultures and 
technologies. The result was the loss of independence of Korea. 

However, there were reactions by those who wanted Korea to stand against the 
Western powers. The Uprising of the Tonghaks*® and those by peasants were typical 
forms of resistance by the Korean Minjung toward the West. As a reaction to Japanese 
power, new Korean nationalists arose. Specifically, the development of a Korean press of 
Independence Club*' contributed greatly to the patriotic enlightenment movements, to the 
growing passion for education, and to the new patriotic or enlightening novels and songs. 

This period can be summarized as the period of struggle between the reformers and 
the conservatives as well as between the Western culture and the Korean identity. 


Without building a Korean identity toward Western cultures, however, Korea came to face 


3° Tbid., 51. In 1869, Japan requested the establishment of new relations dispatching its warships to 
Korea which brought the Kanghwa Treaty in 1876. 


40 Ki-baik Lee, 281-90. Tonghak (Eastern Learning) is a Korean religion advocated by Choe-u Choe 
(1804-64) who adbocated social reform, particularly equality of men and the sexes. In the situation of 
Korea’s encountering with the Western powers, Tonghak up held Korean nationalism and fought against 
Japanese invasion. At Tonghak movement or war, almost 600 thousand believers of Tonghak died, who 
were consisted mainly farmers and alienated learned people from government. After that movement, 
Tonghak changed its name as Chondogyo (Chondo Religion) and worked for spreading nationalism in the 


suffering age. 


“" Tbid., 302-3. 
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a colonization period. 


Liberation from Japanese Colonial Rule 

When the Korean people lost their sovereignty to Japan in 1910, the reformers’ 
efforts became concentrated on the liberation of Korea. To accomplish this, many 
Koreans devoted their lives to the cause without considering their inevitable sufferings. 
Among the struggle for national liberation and restoration, we can evaluate some 
movements, such as the assassinations of traitors, the secret mission to the Hague,” and 
the struggles of Uibyung (Righteous Armies) in Manchuria and China.” To fight against 
Japanese aggression, political and social organizations took part in many activities. 

Among the movements, the Samil March First Movement takes the highest position.“ 
This movement is especially significant in that Christian leaders led it with other religious 


leaders.** This signified the growing impact of Christianity in the Korean society. With 


motivation from their firm faith, Christian leaders participated in this movement. Even 


® Tbid., 311-13. When the 1905 Protectorate Treaty was concluded, nationalists of Korea planned to 
inform compulsory execution of the treaty of Japan toward the world in the Second International Peace 
Conference at the Hague in 1907. 


8 Tbid., 315-17. 


4 Tbid., 348-45. Robert T. Oliver., 132-39. Andrew C. Nahm. Jntroduction to Korean History and 
Culture. (Seoul, Korea: Hollym, 1993), 184-90. 


 Jung-min Suh, “29| Staws| WF=S2S2 Ol oh Chogi Hankuk Kyohoi ui Taebooheung 
Undong ui Ihae,” [The Understanding of the Great Awakening Movement of the Early Korean church] in & 
BF il 2 LASE Hankuk Kidokkyo wa Minjokundong. [Korean Christianity and the Racial 
Movement] eds., Man-yul Lee et. al. (Seoul, Korea: Bo-sung, 1986), 233-83. Among thirty three leaders of 
the March First Movement, nine Methodist pastors and seven Presbyterian pastors took important roles. 
Also, among 323 locations of the movement, locations led by Christian leaders only were 78 and locations led 
by Christianity and Chondogyo were 42 in the period which the percentage of Christianity was 1.5% only. 
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more significant is the fact that that the leaders had transcendental and mystic religious 
experiences during the great awakening movement in 1907.4 That implied that Christian 
leaders took part in the movement not only with a patriotic spirit and a historical awareness 
but also with a strong religious faith. They believed that this movement was God’s will. 
However, though the influence of the movement was great, it did not bring about the 
liberation of Korea. 

The failure of the movement generated two responses in Korean Christianity. First 
was the growth of a transcendental mystic faith among the Korean churches. This 
tendency was strong especially on the Presbyterian side. Second was the emergence of 
the enlightenment social reform movement among Christians, which was strong in 
Methodist churches. Though different in existing mode and method, these two modes of 
faith helped the Korean people to respond to the sufferings of the dark era under Japanese 
colonial rule from 1920 to the 1940s. 

After the March First movement, the Korean national movement entered a new 
phase.*’ Among its varied manifestations were the following: the “movement to buy 
Korean” by saving living expenses, labor disputes among Korean tenant farmers and 


workers, the independence demonstration on June 10 of 1926, the Kwang-ju student 


4© Tn the evaluation of the great wakening movement, there have been many disputations. While 
many scholars insisted that this movement brought an anti-racial tendency by expelling nationalists from the 
Korean churches, which was the fact that Japanese authorities and conservative missionaries had wanted, 
Jung-min Suh insisted that this movement enabled the Korean churches to establish ethnic sacramental 
community in which Korean pastors came to lead. Also, he said that he could not find confessions of hatred 
for Japanese. This implied that Korean Christians did not lose then focus on national liberation. The Samil 
March First Movementdence gave further evidence supporting this evaluation. 

47 Robert T. Oliver, 125-42; Ki-Baik Lee, 359-67: and Man-yul Lee, # 27/35 £22LSA 
Hankuk Kidokkyo Moonhwa Woondongsa [The History of Cultural Movement of the Korean Christianity] 
(Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1989), 244-50. 
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movement, and the overseas independence movement from America and China. The 
Korean Provisional Government especially worked best in difficult situations, moving here 
and there in China. We can also mention the efforts for the preservation of Korean culture. 
Koreans resisted foreign influences through the educational activities of the nationalists, 
scholarly work on Korea, and the development of a modern literature. 

However, to the majority of the people in Korea, the influence of Japanese policy to 
erase the Korean spirit was so severe that the identity of the Korean people under the 
Japanese rule eventually became passive and negative. The dependent attitude caused 
many Korean people to follow the foreign culture without criticism while despising their 
own Korean traditions. *® 

In conclusion, I can say that this period can be called the period of liberation from old 
tradition and Japanese colonial rule, which can be summarized with the diagram above. 

On the efforts for liberation, Korean Christians contributed in many aspects not only by 
encouraging and consoling other Koreans through faith but also by enlightening and 


participating in the suffering of Koreans. 


48 Seung-jik Hong, 162-67. 
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Fig. 3. Contextual Factors in the 1884-1945 Period 


Two types of local church structures developed during this first period of Protestant 


Christianity in Korea. The typical type, with its concern for the poor and the liberation of 


Korea from Japanese invasion, can be called the going communal model. The other, an 


other-worldly-oriented church structure which developed after the failure of the Samil 


March First Movement, will be called the apocalyptic coming model. 
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Going Communal Model 


The chronic structural conflict of the Korean society brought about poverty, disease, 
discrimination of women, and difficulty in the rural areas. The Korean church in its early 
period recognized these difficulties and suggested a new way of life, the kingdom 
community.”” Under the rule of Japan, the churches had fought against Japan, bringing 
struggle between Korean pastors and missionaries.°’ Also, many diverse methods were 


developed mainly by Korean pastors for evangelization.*! 


Characteristics of the Model 

Christianity in the early period of mission in Korea not only listened to the concerns 
of the Korean people but also responded adequately to them. Missionaries responded to 
the cries of the Korean Minjung who suffered from diseases and poverty through a mission 
of education and medical services. At that time, however, Christianity was seen by many 
as a dangerous religion in which foreigners exercised power since Western imperialism was 
threatening the nation. But through the many works of the missionaries, such as medical 
treatment, educational works and relief works, many Koreans came to change their 
preconception toward Christianity. There were three important groups of people who 


accepted Christianity in Korea. The first group was the intellectuals who hoped for the 


®” Duk-joo Lee, #7/at= 7/5 WA} 1 Choki Hankuk Kidokkyosa Yunku [The Study of the 
History of the Early Christianity in Korea] (Seoul, Korea: Institute for the Study of Christian History, 1995), 
121-36. The efforts of Korean churches let Koreans especially the poor come to the churches, the new 
community. 


°° Tbid., 136-72. 


5! About that, I will deal with at another section in this chapter. 
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development and independence of the nation. The second group was the poor who came 
for medical treatment and other help. The third group was women who wanted education 
and the improvement of the Korean women's status.*” 

The Korean church in its early period had several characteristics. First, when 
missionaries and Korean Christians formed little communities of believers, they developed 
various effective ways of mission. Several contextualized ways of mission especially 
brought an enormous increase of Christians in Korea. I will deal with these examples in 
the next section. Second, they formed a new community in which Yangban and Sangmin, 
men and women, got together and shared the love of Jesus Christ. The great awakening 
movement particularly helped in the formation of a repentant community in which 
everybody was born again from a sinful life.** Third, this community became a leader in 
the liberation movement from the old tradition and from Japan.** Fourth, this church was 
keen on the ecumenical movement in many ways. In medical and educational work 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches worked together helping each other. The March 
First Movement was an especially great event in which Christian leaders worked side by 


side with other religious leaders from Chon-do religion, Buddhism, and Confucianism. 


>? Kyung-bae Min, &='7/5 7 2/A} Hankuk Kidokkyohoisa. [Christian History of Korea] (Seoul, 
Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1979), 23-45. 


3 Duk-joo Lee, 94-98. 


*4 Man-yul Lee, 60-80. 
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In conclusion, the Korean church in its early period did great work in responding to 
the Korean context. Forming new communities of love, the Korean church sought a 
liberation both from the old tradition and from Japanese colonial rule. The Korean church 
also developed effective and outstanding ways of mission in the Korean context. The 
church formed going structure for liberation of the Korean society resulting in coming and 
communal structure embracing Yangban as well as the poor init. Furthermore, many 


denominations first planted in other countries worked harmoniously in the Korean mission 


field. 


Examples of the Model: Sang-dong Methodist Church 
Among these dynamic churches, Sang-dong Methodist Church in which Rev. Duk-gi 
Jun had ministered formed a typical type of church for this period. The structure and 
characteristics of this church show the going structure for liberation in the form of 


community for the Minjung.* 


5 This analysis of Jun and the Sang-dong Methodist Church, is based on the following sources: 
Duk-joo Lee, 518-28; Dong-shik Ryu, 3/4 2'C/i8/2/ 2A} I Hankuk Kamrikyohoi ui Yuksa I [The 
History of Korean Methodist Church] (Seoul, Korea: Korean Methodist Church Press), 210-24; Kil-sup Song, 
QMO Ae/i2s/ 3 HAF Ijeha Gamlikyohoi Samdae Sungjoa [Three Great Figures of Methodist Church 
under the Japanese Colonial Rule] (Seoul, Korea: Sung-kwang Moonhwa-sa, 1982), 141-214; and Choon- 
byung Yoon, et. al.,eds., 2&eAe/w3/ SAHA I Hankuk Gamlikyohoi Sungjang Baeknyunsa II [A 
Centennial History of the Church Growth of Korean Methodist Church] (Seoul, Korea: Korean Methodist 
Church, 1987), 55-64. 
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Fig. 4. Duk-gi Jun’s Going Communal Model 


The Church for the Minjung 


Duk-gi Jun’s concept of mission was based on Luke 4:18-19 that stressed the 
spreading of the Gospel to the poor, liberty to the captives, liberation to the repressed, and 
peace to the people in agony. He believed that the kingdom of God proclaimed a society 
of equality. Therefore, he served people in his ministry as Jesus did. His ministry can be 
described as the ministry to the poor and with the poor. 

His concept of mission and ministry came from his experience of the Minjung 
because he himself was one of the Minjung. Jun lost his parents when he was nine years 


old, and grew up in the care of an uncle. When he was seventeen, he went to Dr. William 
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B. Scranton.*° 


Impressed by social service and medical mission while working with 
Scranton, Jun was baptized and became a Christian in 1896. Scranton was a Minjung 
oriented missionary. He moved in 1893 from Jung-dong where wealthy people lived into 
Sang-dong, a market-place where the Minjung lived.°’ Suffering with the Minjung, he 
gave all of his efforts to curing and consoling the Minjung. Therefore, Scranton’s hospital 
and church respected by the Minjung. Jun experienced and understood the Christian love 
from the efforts of Scranton. 

When Jun became a senior pastor at Sang-dong Church, his ministry was with the 
poor, the alienated, the diseased, consoling and curing them. Sang-dong Church was 
especially famous for providing meaningful funeral services for the poor. When the poor 
died of contagious diseases** without having money for their funerals, Jun carried out 
yum*? with his own hands. By doing these works he came to be known as a friend to the 
poor. 

Jun not only preached the kingdom of God but also went to the poor and shared their 
sufferings and sorrows. His efforts came from a firm belief in the power of Christian love 


which made him more inclusive. Around him radical people and modernists existed 


together. All admired his openness, his commoner character, his exhaustive devotion to 


°° A Minjung-oriented missionary who established Sang-dong Methodist Church. As a medical 
doctor as well as pastor, he showed remarkable mission work in the early period of Korean Christianity. 


57 Both are districts of the city of Seoul. Many missionaries preferred to live in Jung-dong rather 
than Sang-dong. 


8 In that age, contagious diseases were regarded as a curse or a misfortune by the devil power. 
Therefore, everybody shunned to go near the dead body. 


°° To bind a dead body with cotton fabrics to put it into a coffin. 
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serving others, and his self-sacrifice. 


Community of Love and Evangelism 

As a result of Jun’s ministry, in Sang-dong Church both the learned and the illiterate 
got together and shared their lives with one another. In the official minutes of 1898 we 
read: “In our church, though there are some former government officials, most of all are 
middle class. There are no rich people. On the contrary, there are so many poor and 
elderly people. Therefore, our main work last winter was to serve them.” 

This community became so famous that many people came to Sang-dong Church to 
become Christians. In 1895 Sang-dong Church doubled its membership from 150 to 300 
excluding 200 Sunday school children. By 1910 the Sang-dong Church came to have 
1,739 members in 1910, surpassing the other two famous Methodist churches, Chung-Dong 
Methodist Church at 1,347 members and Dong-dae-moon Church at 1,193 members.°! 

On the matter of the increase in membership, Kil-sup Song enumerates the following 
causes of the increase of Sang-dong Church: the result of the great revival in 1907, the 


2 However, I believe 


fame of Jun, and the intensifying the class system of Methodism.° 
that the main factor for this increase in membership was a direct result of the leadership and 


vision of Jun, because the Church declined in membership after his death. 


The Center for Liberation Movements 


69 Official Minutes of Annual Meeting of The Korea Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church(OMAM), 1898, 45. in Duk-joo Lee, 522. 


6! OMAM, 1910, 1920 in Ibid., 524. 


® Kil-sup Song, 167. 
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Jun identified love to God and neighbor with love toward Korean people. Therefore, 
his national movement was not political but religious. Following his vision, the faith 
community of Sang-dong Church became a center for liberation movements. For the 


awakening of the Korean people, he made efforts on education. 


Just after he accepted 
the gospel, he became president of Gong-ok School, a school for poor youths. The 
number of students at the school grew to about 500 in 1925. In Sang-dong’s young 
adults’ school, famous leaders of the national movement in Korea served as teachers, 


4 and Seung-man Rhee® 


forming a Sang-dong party. In this party the famous Gu Kim® 
were Close friends of Jun. When there was no center for the national movement, Sang- 
dong party provided a place of meeting of reformers. 

Furthermore, Jun worked as a leader in the liberation movement against Japanese 
colonial rule. In 1897 he led the Epworth Young Adult Association for the movement of 
national independence.© As one of young leaders in the Independence Club, he learned 
both the direction and methods of the national movement. In the YMCA he worked with 


Seung-man Rhee. When the protectorate declaration was proclaimed in 1905, Jun led in 


appeal for invalidity of the declaration,’ the assassination plot against five-leaders of the 


6 Kyung-ro Yun, “105 People Case and Suffering of Christianity,” in Man-yul Lee et. al., eds., 285- 
334, 313. In establishing schools, the work of Protestant churches was remarkable. Though many schools 
were closed by the law concerning private schools of the Japanese colonial government, among the total 
number of private school of 2,203, in 659 and of 801 of religious schools were there of Protestant churches. 


64 President of the Korean Provisional Government. 
65 The first President of Korea. 


6 Dong-shik Ryu, 212. 
67 Kil-sup Song, //jeha, 171. 
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declaration,®* the secret mission to the Hague in 1907, Sinmin-hoe, New People’s 
Association,’ and the world famous Christian Conspiracy Case for the liberation of Korea 
in 1912.” 

Duk-gi Jun was a unique figure in the ministry under the Japanese rule. He 
demonstrated the Minjung character in his life and in his ministry. He was a true friend to 
the poor. When he died, the line of mourners behind the hearse extended for four 
kilometers including kisaengs,’' baekjungs,’* and many poor class people. Paradoxically, 
he worked and led learned people in the liberation movement. Therefore, in his ministry, 
the community structure and the going structure of the church existed together. Sang- 
dong Church also formed an ecumenical structure in working for the liberation movement. 
Furthermore, in this busy period, this Church planted six branch churches within seven 
years from 1907 to 1913. Though it is not easy to generalize the characteristics of the 
churches in each denomination, it can be said that this type of church structure was the 
typical form of Methodist churches during the early period of Christianity in Korea. Kil- 
sup Song said, “It was appropriate and well-timed for Jun to emphasize both the salvation 


from sin and the liberation from Japanese colonial government, identifying mission of the 


68 Tbid., 172. 
® Kyung-ro Yun, 285-334, 290-91. Sinmin-hoi, the New People’s Association, was credited by 
nationalists, especially Christians and educators, for saving Korea by educating the Korean people. In the 


Association, Jun made an important role to the end of his life. 


7 Jun was arrested with suspicion of having lead the conspiracy. While he was released on a sick 
bail, he died after torture by the Japanese police at the age of 39. 


7. Serving woman at a wine shop. 


® A member of the lowest class which once engaged chiefly in execution, grave digging, butchery, 
leatherwork, and wickerwork. 
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church with patriotism. Though Jun agreed with the social concern of Scranton, he 


dissented with Scranton views on the national independence movement because he was a 


Korean. ’* 


He struggled against Japanese power for the goal of liberation for Korea. 

The rapid growth of Sang-dong Church is highly significant. Generally, it is said 
that conservative churches grow faster than liberal churches in many countries including 
Korea. However, Sang-dong Church under Duk-gi Jun’s leadership showed an 


exceptionally high rate of church growth. Emphasizing community structure and social 


concern, the church grew fast and had the largest membership during the period. 


Apocalyptic Coming Model 


When the declaration of liberation from Japan by the Samil March First Movement 
went in vain, an other-worldly type of faith came to dominate Korean Christianity. This 
type can be called the apocalyptic coming model. At first, this model emphasized the 
work of the Holy Spirit and revival meetings, enabling people to show dynamic evangelism. 
However, when severe oppression from Japan came, this movement shifted to an 
apocalyptic faith, letting people gather into the church to prepare for Jesus’ second coming. 


I would like to describe this process in more detail. 


®B Kil-sup Song, I/jeha, 196. 


™ G.T. Ladd, In Korea with Marquis Ito, London, 1908, 63f. in Dong-shik Ryu, 222. 
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Eschatology 


Worship and 
Revival Meeting 


Fig. 5. Sun-joo Kil’s Apocalyptic Coming Model 


Characteristics of the Model 
The mission of the Korean church in its early period had been related to the revival 
movement, especially, the great awakening movement of 1907. This awakening 
movement formed a unique type of faith and church structure in Korean Christianity. 
Especially after failure of the March First movement, the mystical and conservative 
tendency of the Korean church deepened. In this process, the influence of Rev. Sun-joo 


Kil and other revivalists was great in rooting apocalyptic faith into Korean Christianity. 
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To understand this change let us consider first the church structure in the early period of 
awakening movement. Next, let us examine how around the 1930s and 40s the Korean 
churches exhibited a more conservative and institutionalized form of structure. In this 
section, however, I will not deal with Rev. Sun-joo Kil’s church separately because Korean 
churches in this category displayed general tendencies of the mainline churches in Korea of 
the period. Therefore, I would like to mention briefly his special contribution in forming 


this type of church structure. 


The Great Awakening Movement of 1907 


In the history of Korean Christianity, the great awakening movement of 1907 had 
many great meanings. It could be called the Pentecostal movement in Korean Christianity, 
because through it persons were filled with repentance, prayer, experiences of gifts, and 
excitement.’> In the face of a declining nation, strong religious feelings intermingled with 
the Korean people’s resentment in this revival movement. It started as a result of 
missionary Robert A. Hardie’s experience of the Holy Spirit in the revival meeting in 


1903.”° From that time on, continual revival meetings including Bible studies were held. 


7 Almost all books on Christian history in Korea deal with this great awakening movement in 1907. 
See Duk-joo Lee, 94-104; Kyung-bae Min, 206-16; Jin-Hwan Kim, 2/47 8/ #53254) Hankuk Kyohoi 
Booheung Woondongsa [The History of Revival Movement of Korean Churches] (Seoul, Korea: Seoul Press, 
1993), 91-176; and Allen D. Clark, A History of the Church in Korea (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature 
Society of Korea, 1971), 154-85. 


7 Dong-shik Ryu, 251-69. Hardie’s experience helps us to understand the characteristics of the first 
missionaries in Korea. Missionaries who came into Korea had been influenced by the "Great Awakening" 
movement of America. Therefore, their faith reflected the pietism and evangelism of America. Its 
characteristics included emphasis on Christian experience, practice, conversion, and conservative biblicalism. 
These aspects brought positive forms in Korea in many cases. The emphasis on Christian practice was 
expressed in the movement for independence. Their biblicalism gave urgency to the translation of the Bible 
that became a foundation of indigenization. The emphasis of experience became not only a great power of 
evangelism through revival meetings but also a foundation to console people when the oppression of Japan 
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The great awakening movement that spread all over Korea began in Pyung-yang in 
1907. There fifteen hundred people who gathered in the Pyung-yang Center Church 
experienced the fullness of the Holy Spirit. A series of revival meetings followed which 
brought the first religious awakening movement in Korea. It allowed Koreans to affirm a 
new religious experience. It gave impetus to increased sensitivity to issues of Christian 
social ethics in the Korean churches. Combined with Bible studies, this awakening 
movement formed a healthy and sound movement of faith in Korean churches. For those 
who had embraced Christianity because it supported the national movements, this new 
experience brought home the point that faith was to have priority over all other aims in life. 
Faith in the lordship of Jesus changed many Korean Christians’ approach to the national 


t.’’. Furthermore, after 1910, leadership in revival meetings as well as in local 


movemen 
churches shifted from missionaries to Korean pastors.’* After the awakening movement 
great preachers like Sun-joo Kil,’”” Ik-doo Kim,*° Yong-do Lee*! led the revival meetings. 

However, this movement can be criticized. Out of it developed an individualistic 
and Western Christianity-centered egoistic ethics that considered the Western Christian 


culture to be superior while viewing the Korean traditional culture and religious 


consciousness as inferior or uncivilized. As a consequence, the Korean church distanced 


became severe. However, their conservative aspects also brought bad aspects such as discrimination against 
other religion, exclusive emphasis on individual salvation, and mysticism. 


7 Jung-min Suh, 233-83, 259. 
7 Tbid., 261-64. 
™ Kil emphasized apocalyptic hope. 


8° Kim focused on repentance and healing of diseases. 
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itself from the traditional community of Korea. This accelerated the tendency toward a 
conservative faith with Sun-joo Kil’s approach becoming the typical type of faith in Korean 
Christianity. From 1907 to 1935 he established a conservative type of faith through 
revival meetings. Since then, this type of faith has been considered orthodox, treating 


other types of faiths as heretical. 


The Church Structure as a Result of the Awakening Movement 


This new experience brought about a new church structure with a strong emphasis on 
evangelism. First of all, the main concern of this church was worship, focusing on revival 
meetings and Bible studies. Professor Ki-choon Lee insists that central factors of the 
ministry of that age were preaching, worship, and evangelism which emphasized numerical 
growth.*” Therefore, the ministerial type of early Korean church leaned toward the form 
of “group ministry in the form of evangelism.”*? 

In the great awakening movement, however, indigenized forms of church structure 


had been developed. The early prayer meeting which Kil started had spread out to all the 


churches in Korea.*4 The loud speaking prayer became a typical form of prayer in revival 


81 Lee pursued mystical union with Christ. 

8 Ki-Choon Lee, #34 3 3/A/S'9 Ef Hankukjuk Mokhoi Sinhak ui Tamku [A Study of 
Pastoral Theology in Korean Context] (Seoul: Methodist Theological Seminary Publishing Company, 1989), 
147. 


83 Tbid., 148-51. 108. 


84 Kil started the early morning prayer with his friend, Chi-Rok Park, in Chang-Dae-Hyun Church in 
Pyung-yang from 1905. 
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meetings. During difficult periods, Minjung’s han® exploded through this loud speaking 
prayer with confessions of sins and experiences of rebirth. Strong evangelism was also a 
result of the awakening movement. Led by Methodist churches, the one million souls for 
Christ movement was launched in 1909. In volunteering evangelism, the day-offering 
became rooted in Korean churches. Just as most Christians offer money, early Christians 
in Korea offered days that they could work for Jesus, especially for evangelism. In 1910 
Korean Christians offered one hundred thousand days for evangelism. Tither’s Classes 
were founded by Christian women who worked as unsalaried evangelists and were called 
tithing women. Holy rice offering also was a new indigenized form of offering®® possible 


in Korea’s then predominantly agricultural society. 


The Church Structure of This Type Compared to the Methodist Church 

During this period the characteristics and the membership of Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches started to differ. While the Presbyterian church as the leading 
denomination in revival meetings increased its membership, the number of believers in the 
Methodist churches decreased.®’ In explaining this it would be helpful to compare church 
structures and approaches between Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 


While the Methodist church had a class system, the Presbyterian church emphasized 


85 Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 15. “Han can be further defined as the collapsed pain of 
the heart due to psychosomatic, interpersonal, social, political, economic, and cultural oppression and 
repression. The reality of han is the emotional rational, and physical suffering of pain rooted in the anguish 
of a victim.” 


86 Offering rice started from Buddhism and Chon-do religion. 
87 According to Jung-min Suh, the result of the great awakening movement in 1907 were as follows: 1. 
Qualitative change rather than qualitative growth. 2. The decline of the growth rate of church membership. 
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charismatic leadership. Accordingly, the Presbyterian church formed pastor-centered 
churches, while Methodist church pastors were assigned by the hierarchy. Also, the 
Presbyterian church made efforts to evangelize while the Methodist church worked on 
education and medical mission. Furthermore, the Presbyterian churches were divided into 
many pieces and worked competitively while the Methodist church tried to harmonize as 
one denomination. Young J. Park, in his study of this period, found that “the indigenized 
charismatic pastor-centered churches have grown faster than the Westernized democratic or 
classic church.” He also mentioned that “the theological standpoint of the Presbyterian 
was more conservative than that of the Methodist church,” and brought a higher rate of 
church growth. From this study we can see that charismatic leadership, the coming 
structure, and a conservative faith resulted in a strong church growth throughout the 


conservative Korean society. 


Apocalyptic Coming Structure in the 1930-40s 
When the March First movement ended in failure, there were two reactions. The 
first was to transcend the mystical faith with the urgent eschatology of revivalists. The 
second was to enlighten the social reform movement mainly led by Methodist Church. 
This section will focus on the first reaction which can be contrasted with the first model, 


the going communal model. 


The Influence of the Conservative Faith of Missionaries 


3. Rapid church growth of Presbyterian churches. 4. Growth of the Korean pastors’ leadership. 


88 Young J. Park, “Contemporary Missiology and Ecclesiastical Praxis: An Analysis of Church 
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Missionaries at that time did not want Korean Christians to solve the matter of 
liberation from Japan through political means. This tendency came from not only their 
background of faith but from a politically friendly relationship between the United States 
and Japan. On the matter of faith, a majority of Protestant missionaries were of the 
puritan ethos from the Reformed church tradition. Therefore, they had already an 
evangelical and apocalyptic excitement and passion in their faith. Those who believed 
this to be normative Christianity encouraged this kind of faith and discouraged Korean 
Christians from being engaged in politics. Therefore, from that time on, political apathy 


became a serious problem in Korean churches. 


Apocalyptic Faith of Sun-joo Kil 

Sun-joo Kil’s ministry started from the great awakening meeting of 1907. Though 
he was a novice in his ministry, he took a great role in the awakening movement. From 
that time on, he accomplished great work in Korean churches. Through his ministry, he 
preached more than twenty thousand times to three million and eight hundred thousand 
people, baptized more than three thousand people, and planted about sixty churches. 

Kil-sup Song summarized Kil’s influence on Korean churches in the following way.*? 
First, he planted the faith of the immovable authority of the Bible into the minds of Korean 


Christians. Second, he deepened the missionaries’ conservative faith. He strongly 


resisted a liberal approach to the Bible. Bible study at the revival meetings solidified the 


Growth in Korea” ( D.Min. diss., The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1984), 90. 
8 Kil-sup Song, &f=/A/StA/AtA/ Hankuk Sinhak Sasangsa [The History of Korean Theology] 
(Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1987), 274-76. 
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authority of the Bible in the Korean church. Reading Bible from cover to cover became a 
common practice in Korean churches. Third, he spread eagerness for prayer. He not 
only started the early morning prayer but also developed many types of prayer: the family 
prayer meeting, fasting prayer, and all night prayer. Fourth, due to his ministry, faith in 
Jesus’ second coming became strong during the 1930-40s in the Korean church. 
According to him, Jesus’ second coming was the core of eschatology. And finally, as we 
have seen, a strong evangelistic attitude came out from his ministry. 

As a result of Kil’s influence, rigidity of doctrinal statements and strong criticism of 
Bible became characteristics of the conservative Presbyterian church. The efforts of the 
descendants of conservative missionaries solidified the Presbyterians’ fundamental faith 
and church system. This kind of faith imparted strengths to endure the severe sufferings 
under the Japanese rule, but it also brought a blind acceptance of the Western-style of 
fundamental faith without criticism. This tendency eliminated the possibility of 
establishing a uniquely theology. Furthermore, exclusive faith prevented ecumenism and 
cooperation between churches. It brought about a dualistic faith that ignored social 
participation. Its advocates mistook self-righteous faith for orthodoxy. 

Church structure of the apocalyptic coming model emphasized gathering people into 
the local churches to wait for Christ’s second coming. All other dynamic missional 
structures lost their vitality. Only the worship-centered structure based on preaching and 
the revival meeting defined the function of the churches. All other things were secondary. 


This emphasis brought a pastor-centered structure into the Korean churches. The 
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hierarchical structure (pastor - lay elder - lay deacon) had settled down. It became 
institutionalized in the mainline churches of Korea during this period. Later, when this 
type of church structure lost its apocalyptic faith, it was to become connected to the church 


growth movement of the 1970-80s. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has tried to connect the structure of the local churches to the various 
contexts in which the local churches existed. It was important to understand the main 
contextual issues of the period. Until 1945 the main issue of the context was liberation 
both from rigid old traditions that were bringing many problems and from Japanese 
colonial rule. 

During the first period of Korean Christianity, a dynamic church structure for mission 
developed. The main structure was one of going out to liberate Korean society while 
forming a communal structure in which both men and women, and both nobility and the 
poor could get together. However, after the failure of the Sami! March First Movement, a 
new type of church structure emerged that emphasized an apocalyptic other-worldly faith 
and a coming structure that gathered people into the church. This structure resulted in a 
loss not only of the churches’ will to liberate the Korean society but also of a dynamic 
missional structure of the Korean churches. Though the churches functioned to console 
the sorrowful, these structures encouraged a strong individualism that prevented the 


churches from going out to the world for reformation. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SELF RECOGNITION OF THE KOREAN CHURCH (1945-1960) 


In the previous chapter the characteristics of the period from 1880 to 1945 were 
defined as the time of struggle for liberation in which the churches were challenged to 
respond to changes in their contexts. Although it was given by other countries, in 1945 
Korea gained liberation from Japan. In this situation the Korean people had to recover 
their identity by responding to their new context. This identity-finding work should have 
been done in three areas: first, by removing the remnants of Japanese colonial culture; 
second, by encountering Western culture, and third, by struggling with communism. This 
chapter will deal with these urgent contextual challenges and the Korean churches’ 


response to them. 


Context of the Historical Period” 


The Japanese surrender in 1945 brought the liberation of Korea. All people rushed 
out to the streets with joy. However, the celebrating days did not last long. Many 
problems were in front of the Korean people. Korea, like other east and southeast Asian 
nations, faced the ideological conflicts of liquidating and overcoming colonial conditions 
forced by the Japanese dictatorship, and of encountering Western cultures. 


Liberation, however, did not bring an independent nation. The Soviet Union and the 


°° For further historical analysis see Ki-baik Lee, 373-85.; Robert T. Oliver, 154-268.; and Andrew C. 
Nahm, 213-350. 
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United States imposed their own systems on areas under their jurisdiction without 
consideration for the Korean people’s traditions and hopes. Divided by the United States 
and Soviet Union, South and North Korea came to fight each other. Two transplanted 
ideologies intensified the national split. Though the vast majority of Korean people 
strongly opposed the trusteeship as another form of colonial rule, the Korean people were 
powerless to resist its imposition. When Korean people met the liberation, they were not 
prepared for it. The Korean Provisional Government in Sanhai was not recognized as the 
official government of Korea by the United Nations. Domestic leaders such as Sung-su 
Kim, Jin-uh Song, Hun-yung Yuh (socialist), Hun-young Park (communist), Seung-man 
Lee and Chang-ho An (Christian) did not build a consensus for the future of Korea.”! 
Instead, a series of post-war international decisions was made without regard for the 


Korean people’s will. 


Removing Remnants of Japanese Culture 
By depending upon the Japanese people for information about Korea, the policy of 
General John R. Hodge of the U.S. army resulted in the planting of Japanese colonial 
remnants into Korean society. President Syng-man Rhee ingratiated himself with pro- 
Japanese leaders who kept their positions. In particular, the failure of efforts to get rid of 
those who collaborated with Japanese colonial rule let pro-Japanese leaders come into the 


Liberal party of Syng-man Rhee.”? From that time the issue of how to deal with 


°! Kun-ho Song, et. al., eds, HS ASAAL/ 2/4! Haebang Junhoosa ui Insik [The Cognition of 
Korean History around the Liberation] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil-sa, 1980), 14-19. 
 Tbid., 101-71. 
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remaining Japanese cultural influences became a major task to solve. Without being able 
to eliminate the effects of Japanese colonial rule, the new Korean government faced the 
pressing task of reconstructing the Korean economy which had been impoverished and 
devastated by the Japanese. This task was too burdensome for a new and inexperienced 


government. 


Encountering Communism and Western Culture 

In this unsettled situation Korea confronted the Korean War. On the Sunday 
morning of June 25, 1950, the North Korean army invaded the unprepared South across the 
38th Parallel.°> The Republic of Korea asked for help from the United Nations. In 
response the Security Council passed a resolution of support. With the help of U.S. troops 
and others from fifteen nations”, the situation of the war changed. Without recovery of a 
united Korea, the Korean War ended at Panmunjom® on July 27, 1953.°° Destruction of 
the Korean economic situation, devastation of industrial facilities, and inflation from 
expenditure for national defense deepened the dependency of the Korean economy on 
America. Also, the separation of Korean people by the war became one of the nation’s 


tragedies.”’ 


°3 Bevin Alexander, Korea: The First War We Lost (New York: Hippocrene Books, 1986), 1-5. 


°4 Those were Australia, New Zealand, Britain, France, Canada, South Africa, Turkey, Thailand, 
Greece, Netherlands, Ethiopia, Columbia, the Philippines, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 


°> The meeting place between North Korea and South Korea which is at the armistice area. 


°° Man-kil Kang, &+=7 &/CHA/ Hankuk Hyundaisa [Modern History of Korea] (Seoul, Korea: 
Changjak kwa Bipyung Press, 1984), 181. 


°7 During the war, many families were divided without knowing whether their relatives lived lived or 
not. 
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As a result of the division of a nation, South Korean people treated the people of 
North Korea as enemies rather than as one ethnic people. On the other hand, the Koreans 
accepted American culture as the culture of a friend helping the Korean people. American 
people at that time described their culture as political democracy plus economic capitalism. 


The South Korean people adopted and followed those two systems without criticism. 


Difficulties after the Korean War and Searching for Democratic Society 

The aftermath of the war was severe. Social disorder brought by economic, social, 
and political unrest had caused hostility to the government. Thousands of war widows, 
more than 100,000 orphans, and thousands of unemployed were asking for help. A near- 
total collapse of the economic system made people hopeless. To raise the Korean 
economy many things were needed, including capital, raw material, electricity, scientists, 
technicians, skilled workers, food, housing and commodities. Furthermore, run-away 
inflation made economic development difficult. The little economic improvement made 
before the War was wiped out. Rice production decreased while inflation grew. 

Though there were so many jobless people in Korea, there was no way to solve that 
problem. The gross national product dropped. 

In this situation President Rhee’s Liberal Party used illegal means to win the 
presidential election in 1960. In protest student demonstrations broke out in Taegu on 
February 28, 1960. As students demonstrated against the election on March 15, the 
election day, police fired into the crowds. When the body of a student killed by police 
was found on the seashore at Masan, riots followed. Finally, the April 19 Revolution 


brought President Rhee’s resignation from his position in 1960. Student movements 
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showed that Korean democracy was still alive and healthy. However, lacking experience, 


the in-coming government could not manage the difficult problems of Korean society. 


RELIGION 


1. Strong Confucianistic 
System 
2. Rising of Christianity 


THE SENSE 
OF VALUE 


SOCIETY AND 
CULTURE 


Struggle between 
Western and Old 
Tradition of Korea 


Struggle of Traditional 
Culture with Western 
Culture 


SEARCHING FOR 
IDENTITY 


POLITICS 


1. Cutting out of the Leftovers 
of Japanese Rules 

2. Struggle between 
Democracy and Socialism 

3. New Relationship with 

America 


1. Agricultural Society 
2. Starting to 
Industrial Country 


Fig. 6. Contextual factors in the 1945-1960 Period 


In conclusion, this period was a time when Korean people were searching for their 
own identity. Korean people had to meet both communism and Western democracy, 
while finding Korea’s own tradition as it sought to get rid of remaining Japanese cultural 


elements. However, they failed to overcome these pressures. At this time Korea lost its 
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identity and faced a new era of economic development by military government. 


Conservative Coming Model 


Failing of the Korean Churches to Respond to the Context 

As in the wider Korean society, the Korean churches should have faced the problem 
and found their own identity. However, for conservative Christianity which had 
developed an eschatological coming structure during the Japanese rule, to respond 
appropriately to the rapidly changing context was not a easy matter. The first task for the 
Korean church was to eliminate the remnants of Japanese colonial culture. In this process, 
however, the Korean churches divided into many fragments.°* Though nationalized as the 
result of identity-finding efforts, these divisions also showed the defect of the democratic 
process. Regional divisions of Korean people also abetted this process.”? Presbyterian 


100 The first division occurred when pastors 


churches especially have split and split again. 
who had strongly opposed Japanese shrine worship under the Japanese rule insisted upon 


repentance by pastors who had surrendered to Japanese enforcement. As a result the 


Koryo Presbyterian Church came out independently in 1946. Another division of the 


8 Jae-jung Lee, “ES Stawsl FSi OWAAILIZ ZS Haebanghoo Hankukkyohoi Bunyul 
kwa Ecumenical Undong,” [The Division of the Korean Church and Ecumenical Movement after the 
Liberation] in 247/522} BA} Hankuk Kidokkyo wa Yuksa [Korean Christianity and History] ed., Man- 
yul Lee (Seoul, Korea: Hankuk Kidokkyo Yuksa Yungooso, 1995), 47-64; and Kyung-bae Min, 363-99. 


% Ji-kil Kim, “StS Ats]2ol ASASA Ast stsiwsl2| oh2@Ot Hankuk Sahoi ui 
Jiyukgaldeng e daehan Hankuk Kyohoi ui Haesobangan,” [Problem Solving Strategy of the Korean Church 
toward the Conflict between Local Areas in Korean Society] (D.Min. diss., Methodist Theological Seminary 
in Seoul, 1992). 

100 Chi-joon No, 305-41. 
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Presbyterian church resulted from theological conflict between the conservative side and 
that loyal to the W.C.C.’s ecumenical movement. The liberal side of Chae-joon Kim 
established the Presbyterian Church in the Republic of Korea in 1954. In the years that 
followed Presbyterian churches have divided into many more pieces. By contrast the 
Methodist Church tried to keep together as one denomination. 

On the matter of attitude toward Western culture, especially American culture, 
Korean churches have reacted positively as did the nation at large. Korean churches 
believed that God liberated Korea by using America. They considered the United States 
as a benefactor of liberation and the mother nation of the Christian faith. Therefore, 
Korean churches looked upon themselves as the gate or representative of Western culture. 
Moreover, they accepted American culture without criticism. 

As for the North Koreans who were under communist rule, South Korean churches 


' Korean churches 


showed towards them an antagonistic attitude as if to an enemy. !” 
considered themselves to be protectors of democracy. Asa result Korean churches 


prevented Korean people in South and North from being one. It was tragic that Korean 


churches did not work as mediators for reconciliation. 


Development of the Typical Form of Local Church Structure 
In this period a typical form of local church structure in Korea was settling down. 


Through the Korean War, the Korean church solidified its position in Korean society. As 


101 Sang-gyu Lee, “oh! = Stausl2| Cl=est2Sivt SAYLS Haebang hoo Hankukkyohoi ui 
Minjoohwa-undong kwa Tongil-undong,” [Movements for Democratization and Reunification of the Korean 
church after the Liberation], in Hankuk Kidokkyo wa Yuksa, ed., Man-yul Lee, 65-98. 
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an agent of American charitable efforts, Korean churches took on the task of distributing 
relief goods. Instead of trying to reform and to suggest a new vision for the society, local 
churches started to root their status in local areas. 

The general characteristic of each local church in Korea in this period was a church- 
centered structure based on worship and preaching. The centrality of preaching in 
worship enabled a pastor to be important in the church. In general theology tended to be 
conservative based on evangelism and a conservative attitude toward society. In contrast 
with the earlier period, eschatological aspects were changed into evangelistic concerns. 

At the same time the early morning prayer meeting, the revival meeting, cell groups, 
the all-night prayer meeting, and home visitation came into the main structure of local 
churches. They have been main structures until now and contributed so much to church 
growth in Korea. In this process there was no significant difference between Methodist 
and Presbyterian patterns. ! 

These local church structures of Korea have been characteristic of the main stream of 
Korean churches, and have been important in Korean church growth until now. Only with 
the rapid tendency toward urbanization in the 1970s were they to reach the limit of their 
efficacy. Gradually rapid social change was to break down the traditional concept of 


community in which local churches had functioned. 


Important Factors of This Model 


In this section my study will describe the main factors in the typical type of local 


102 We discussed different points between Presbyterian and Methodism in the previous chapter. 
However, in this period, those two denominations became similar in their church structures. 
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church structure in Korea of this period. These factors smoothly have formed a 
conservative coming structure which emphasized church-centered Christian life rather than 


witness in the world. 


Worshi 

From the earliest times, for Korean Christians, worship has been the most important 
element in congregational life. This tendency became more important for individual 
Christians while Korean churches were settling down in their local settings. Sunday 
morning worship has been especially important, as has been the keeping of the Sabbath. 
Another important worship service has been the Sunday evening service. It has usually 
been called the Praise Service. Generally, the evening service sermon has dealt with the 
Christian life. Bible teaching has been performed at the Wednesday prayer meeting. 
Most Korean churches have concentrated their efforts on these three weekly services at the 
church. These three times of worship have supplied the spiritual bread for growth in the 


faith of members. !” 


Compared with American churches that have only one worship 
service on Sunday, these three worships have merits: First, by gathering often, in these 
services Christians have gained a church-centered life style which keeps enthusiastic faith 
alive. Second, these three worship times have covered needs for diverse aspects of 


worship from formal worship to Bible study. However, this system also has shown its 


weaknesses: First, it has been very burdensome for Korean pastors to prepare all the 


103 William M. Easum, The Church Growth Handbook (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 43. Many 
scholars agree with that point. Easum says, “growing churches have dynamic corporate worship.” Also, he 
asserts, “Growth will occur when worship is intentionally emphasized.” However, the worship should be 
mission oriented one to serve evanglization and church growth. 
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sermons and to lead them. Second, such worship times have hindered Christians in 
witnessing for the gospel to the world through their lives because Christians’ whole 


concerns have been in the church, not in the world. 


The Revival Meeting 


From the first period of the Korean church, a primary factor of church growth has 
been an evangelistic attitude and commitment. Almost all churches in Korea have had a 
passion for evangelism. Christians have been taught to commit themselves to God and 
Jesus Christ as his disciples. Therefore, evangelism and disciple-making have been key 
factors for church growth in Korea. 

To support that passion, revival meetings have been very important.! In chapter 
two we traced the origins of revival meetings and their emergence as general practice in the 
Korean church. By this period almost all Korean churches had revival meetings twice a 
year, spring and fall. Those meetings generally were held three times a day for four to 
seven days. People praise with joy and enthusiastically pray in a loud voice or in strange 


5 


tongues.!°° Gradually local church revivals became more widely lead by professional 


revival pastors. 


Prayer Meetings 


As well as revival meetings, prayer meetings became essential marks of each local 


church. Many Christians came to consider prayer as the primary dynamic factor of church 


104 Hak-poong Son, “The Relationship of Revival Meetings to Church Growth in Korea,” (D.Min. 
diss., Asian Center for Theological Studies and Mission and Fuller Theological Seminary, 1987). 
105 C. Peter Wagner, and Donald A. McGavran, Understanding Church Growth (Grand Rapids, 
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growth in Korea. In the matter of prayer, the well-known early morning prayer meeting of 
Korean churches has taken an important role. Morning in Korea has been considered to 
be the best time to pray deeply and earnestly. Almost all Christians in Korea have 
believed that it is good to start one’s daily life with prayer. Nowadays, generally 10% of 
the number of attendees at Sunday morning services attend the daily early morning prayer 
service. Some pastors estimate that nearly a million Korean Christians gather in their 
churches to pray every moming. The participants listen to their pastor's short sermon 
every day, which has contributed much to the spiritual growth of Korean Christians. 
Another prayer meeting started to be held all-night Friday. Christians have spent all night 
together in prayer, praising God and listening to the pastor’s preaching. This has also 
been a very good time for Christians to share their experiences and confessions to one 


another. 


The Important Role of Korean Pastors 


t.!° Pastors have 


In the Korean church, the role of the pastor has been very importan 
devoted themselves to the church and its members. Throughout Korean church history 
pastors have shown the true Christian lifestyle through their lives. They have had to pray 
more than other Christians to lead other people to Christ. Also, many pastors have been 


supposed to live the life of honest poverty as a model of Christian living. In Korea, 


nowadays, almost all pastors preach regularly more than ten times in a week not counting 


Michigan: William B. Eerdmans, 1990), 138-43. A revival movement can enable the church to be devoted 
to evangelical work and church growth. 

106 Jang-hume Baik, “The Pastor’s Role in Church Renewal: With Reference to the Korea Evangelical 
Church,” (D.Min. diss., Asian Center for Theological Studies and Mission and Fuller Theological Seminary, 
1987). 
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home visiting preaching and other preaching in small groups. They visit the homes of 
their church members almost daily. 

Moreover, Korean pastors have made efforts for evangelism and church growth. 
Pastors in Korea have assumed the role of charismatic leaders. Almost all church 
members in Korea have respected a pastor's suggestion. Hence, it has been very important 
for the Korean pastors to lead and strengthen their members to commit themselves to God 


and Jesus Christ. !°” 


The Emphasis on Small Groups: The Home Cell Groups 
The Korean church become famous for its home cell groups through the enormous 
church growth of the Yoido Full Gospel Church. However, this cell system came from a 


8 After 1945 Korean churches became similar to 


tradition of Methodist class meetings. !° 
one another. Methodist churches came to have lay elders like Presbyterian churches. 
Likewise, Presbyterians adopted a class meeting system calling it a district meeting. 


During the Korean War many people left their homes searching for refuge. To the people 


who lost homes and neighbors, Korean churches answered with cell groups. Therefore, in 


107 Lyle E. Schaller, Growing Plans (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983), 85.; William M. Easum, 56. 
In the principles of church growth as developed in the United States, leadership is also important in church 
growth and toward mission. The pastor’s role in a church affects church growth or decline. Many books 
on church growth emphasize the importance of the leadership strength of pastors. The pastor must have 
vision for the growth of congregation and a strong future-orientation. Furthermore, in setting goals and 
making plans, the role of pastors is essentially important. 

108 Small groups has been an important factor in Methodism from its origin. See David Lowes 
Watson. The Early Methodist Class Meeting (Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 1987); and Gilbert 
Meray, Class of Methodism trans. Kyung-su Han (Seoul, Korea: Jooan Kyohoi Press, 1991). However, 
nowadays, these small group system is well known as the cell group through the Yoido Full Gospel Church. 
See Paul Yonggi Cho. Successful Home Cell Groups (Seoul, Korea: Church Growth International, 1981). 
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the heart of the church growth of Korea, the cell system has existed. Nowadays, all 
Korean churches have cell systems. Even Catholic and Buddhist temples came to have 
the cell system. When anew church is established, a pastor commonly divides people into 
cell groups of three or four persons each. They are encouraged to welcome others into 
their cells. 

Merits of the home cell groups in the Korean context are as follows: 1. Small 
groups in a local church give vitality in the church. Large churches cannot avoid 
anonymity between members. In this situation, churches cannot easily develop 
discipleship. It is at this point that cell groups provide vitality ina local church. 2. This 
system provides people with a large family-like system that they otherwise are losing. 3. 
The cell group system has merit in developing homogeneous groups among diverse 
members in a local church, such as same age groups, same gender, and same residential 
area. 4. Various forms of cell groups are possible. It has strong point in a diverse 
society. 5. The cell group system can develop lay leaders. Generally each cell group has 
a cell leader, a bible teacher, a home visitor and so on. The cell group system is a means 
by which team ministry develops. 6. The cell group is open to neighbors. Any neighbor 
can easily join this meeting and share the Christian life with other neighbors and 
unbelievers. Therefore, these cell groups are a foremost part of evangelism for a church. 
7. Mobility is a strong point. People can easily meet at one family’s home and move out 
for evangelism directly. 8. In acell group, disciple making is possible through 


encouraging and teaching one another. 9. The cell group is a strong tool for bible study 
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and communion. 10. With a cell system a church easily organizes and manages all 
members of the church. 11. In terms of home visiting, which is a tradition in Korean 
churches, a pastor can easily access the home of each member. 

However, not all Korean churches developed fully these merits of the cell group 
system. By confining roles of the cell groups within Bible study, Korean churches lost 


their opportunities of witnessing through their communal lives of their cell system. 


Home Visitation 


From its beginning of Christianity, women took an important role in efforts of home 
visitation for evangelism. This tradition became an important factor in the local church 
during the 1940-50s.'°? In the established church, however, this evangelistic tool of home 
visitation evolved into the tool for taking care of church members. 

The Korean pastors have been busy in visiting homes of church members. 

Generally, pastors have been welcomed and most members want their pastor to visit more 
often. A pastor's prayer for the family has been accepted as a great blessing to the 
members. Normally in these days pastors visit their members on weekdays. Also, 
Korean churches came to hold a “great visitation” twice a year, in spring and fall. During 
the great visitation season pastors sought to visit all members’ homes without exception, 
home by home, and district by district. Normally in this season a pastor visited more than 
ten houses a day. It took several months to visit all the homes if the church had hundreds 


of families. 


109 Wan-sang Han, ed., 2/7 3/ O/H ZL Hankuk Kyohoi Idaero Joeunka [Is the Korean 
Church Still Acceptable?] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1986), 183-208. 
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The pastor's visiting has been most important for checking on the growth in the faith 
of the members. However, in the present times home visitation is becoming difficult 


because of double-income families and individualistic lifestyles of young families. 


The Role of the Laity and Their Commitment 


In the growth of the Korean church, the roles of lay people have been very important. 
Their devotional attitudes have supported their pastors. From the early times of 
Christianity in Korea, woman's and men's evangelistic groups were active.'!? In the 1940- 
50s these groups became settled down as organizations in local churches. They were then 
called women’s mission and men’s mission. They took on important roles in evangelism 
and social services. As noted earlier, the Korean church has developed lay workers: lay 
elders, lay Kwon-sas, and lay deacons. They have had their own jobs in the society in 
addition to devoting themselves to their church. Korean church also have developed lay 


leaders.!!! 


They have served as leaders of home cell units, leaders of women's and men's 
evangelistic groups, and Sunday-school teachers. Lay people have also been evangelists 


to their neighbors. Many parts of evangelical work have been done by lay people. '!” 


110 -Youn-ok Lee, “The Role of Women in Korean Church Growth,” in Bong-rin Ro and Marlin L. 
Nelson, ed., Korean Church Growth Explosion (Seoul, Korea: Word of Life Press, 1983), 231-44. 

‘ll ©, Peter Wagner, and Donald A. McGavran, ix. According to Wagner, the primary principles for 
church growth are evangelistic outreach and commitment. In doing that work, evangelism should be not 
“Just as proclaiming the gospel whether or not something happened,” but “making disciples for” God. 


2 Dean M. Kelley, Why Conservative Churches are Growing (New York, Evanston, San Francisco, 
London: Harper & Row Publishers, 1972), 58. In this process, disciple making is very important. Many 
training programs have been developed to educate lay people to commit themselves. Kelly emphasizes that 
commitment of Christians is key factor of church growth. According to him, the goals of discipline should 
be commitment to devote themselves to the church and evangelizational works. 
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Weak Points of this Model 

Though effective factors of the local church structure for evangelism and church 
growth in Korea have been noted, this structure also had weak points. As can be expected, 
the more the Korean church settled down in the local bases, the more its institutional 
character came out. Moreover, the conservative character of the Korean church 
accelerated this process. This conservative tendency showed the concept of the church as 
Noah’s ark that saves persons from a sinful world. Christians have had separatist views 
on the relation between the church and the world. These have excluded the church as a 
ghetto set off from the world, or a sector view of the church.'!? This viewpoint brought a 
static conception of the church, which saw it as the center for salvation, but the world as a 
hostile power. The church’s ministry was strongly defined within the church, such as, 
preaching, worship, and evangelism that is like “a sort of Indian raid into enemy territory 
where raiders collect scalps and quickly retreat to safety.” 

These criticisms are still relevant today because the general local church structure in 


Korea remains the same. 


Centralized Administration as a Form of Status Quo 


From this period the local churches of Korea came to have a centralized structure of 
administration. At the center of the structure there has been a pastor who was supported 
by acommittee of lay elders. Therefore, the Korean Church became a pastor-centered 


church. The centrality of worship enhanced this structure because pastors have been at a 


‘3 Hans-Ruedi Weber, Salty Christians (New York, NY: The Seabury Press, 1967), 11. 
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center of worship by leading it and preaching. In this situation the concept of the pastor as 
priest has taken greater prominence. In comparison with lay people pastors have been 
considered to have a strong spiritual power. The pastor not only has had a large part of 
power of decision-making but has also administered all parts of the church. This kind of 
church has had the power to pull members into the church. However, the central role of 
pastors also has limitations. The pastor-centered church has resulted in reducing the role 
of lay people. Also, this structure has made it difficult to become a church going to the 


world. Therefore, these kinds of churches easily have come to pursue the status quo. 


The Church as a Sanctuary only for Worship 


From its beginning one of main functions of the Korean church has been sacrifice- 


4 In the process of 


centered worship that has promoted the priesthood-centered worship. !! 
settling down of churches as local ones, this concept became common in Christian lives. 

In this type of worship the lay people have tended to be in a passive position. Also, the 
concept that the church is a worship place easily has given a feeling that the primary work 
of Christians is only to worship. In this structure it has been difficult for Christians to 
have a clear vision of their mission to the world. The church as a witness of the gospel did 
not mean only witness through preaching of pastors. The church itself should have acted 


as a witness through Christians’ lives. The structure of Korean churches has not fostered 


the role of being a living witness. In this period, 1940-50s, Korean churches should have 


4 Wan-sang Han, 129-57. In Korea, most Christians used the word altar rather than pulpit, which 
means in the mind of Korean Christians sacrificial worship is more important than listening to the pastor’s 
preaching. 
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entered into the society in which almost all the people were suffering. The church did not, 


however, show this witnessing power through the lives of its members. 


The Church as an Artificial Community 


The Korean church has failed to develop a diverse community. The Korean church 
has had small groups like class meetings that positively brought church growth in Korea. 
Also, in the church, there have been many groups such as women's mission, men's mission, 
young men society, and youth society. They have contributed much in the Korean church. 
However, these communities have been artificial communities that have been divided by 
sex, age, and districts. These types of communities have lacked mutual interests and 
intimacy in life. Communities that have been conceived by pastors could not make real 
communal forms. Communal groups should have been formed from the bottom up by the 


request of people. 


The Closed Church toward the World: The Loss of Servanthood of the Church 


The centralized structure of the local church naturally resulted in expedient and 
impulsive social activities of the Korean church. Generally Korean churches have lacked 
any analysis of social problems or the making of long range plans. The social activities 
always have been disregarded in the great concern for church growth. Also, the clergy- 
centered church structure has considered social services to be a mere acts of charity. 
Churches have been short on participating in working out social problems. Also, almost 
all Christians have believed that the church is a holy place. Therefore they have hesitated 


to introduce worldly affairs into their worship place. Furthermore the individualistic 
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character of the church has prevented the ecumenical work that has been needed for 
cooperation of the churches. As a result the Korean church has neglected the function of 


servanthood. !!° 


Lack of Presence of God: The Loss of Communion Service 


From the earliest period of Protestant Christianity in Korea the churches did not 
develop the centrality of the communion service in worship. The emphasis on evangelism 
and the experience of the Holy Spirit seemed to have reduced the need for the sacrament. 
Therefore, Korean Christians have been deficient in the concept of the presence of Jesus 
among the congregation in worship. This tendency caused a lack of an ethical dimension 
in the faith; that lack fostered a closed tendency toward social service. Nowadays Korean 
churches are recovering the performance of a sacrament, yet it is not enough. The 
sacrament does not merely mean the performance of the eucharist. The theology of 
sacrament says that the church itself is a sacrament of God. Korean churches need this 


concept. 


Conclusion 


My study lets me conclude that the main issue of the context in the period was 
identity finding while impacting the task both of removing remnants of Japanese culture 
and of encountering both communism and Western culture. However, the eschatological 


coming structure could not respond appropriately to the request of the context. 


"5 The church-centered structure often is blamed as lack of social services and serving attitude. 
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In the period of the 1940-50s, Korean churches became settled down at the local level. 
Many dynamic factors of church growth in Korea became parts of local church structure. 
However, the conservative tendency of faith brought church-centered and concentrating 
structure of Korean churches. This structure, as a result, caused Korean churches to adopt 
an exclusive attitude toward society, rather than one of responding to the hardships of 
Korean society. Without finding their identity, Korean churches were to face in the 1960s 


the new age of economic development. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE KOREAN CHURCH (From 1960 to 1989) 


In the last chapter we traced the Korean churches’ efforts to find their identity after 
liberation from Japan. Not finding their identity in the changing context, the Korean 
people and their churches met the era of military dictatorship. To those who had suffered 
amidst poverty, the new economic development seemed like a real salvation. Those who 
eagerly wanted economic development consented to follow the dictatorship. Without this 
consensus by the Korean people, the dictatorial government could not have held its 
leadership. All efforts against this consensus were considered rebellions. In this chapter 
we shall examine two contrasting local church models which developed during this period 
especially in urban areas. There were two extremes: the development of Korean economy 
and the devastation of the Minjung, strong evangelism and the Minjung theology, growing 
churches and Minjung churches, etc. Two models of local church structure were evident 
in this period: One was the strong coming model in the process of urbanization 
exemplified by the Yoido Full Gospel Church. The other was the urban communal model 


known also as the Minjung church. 


Context of the Times 


From 1961 a focus on economic development was launched under Jung-hee Park’s 


military government. The majority of Korean people agreed with this priority of 
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development because they had lived a long period with suffering and poverty.!'° With 
support of three main groups (politicians, economists, and scholars) the military 
government built an absolute dictatorship over the Korean people. Without considering 
the suffering and resistance of laborers and farmers, people were pushed to accomplish the 


goal of development. In this process many problems occurred. 


For Economic Growth 

When the Korean people could not find a common goal, Park seized control of the 
government and declared that economic development was to be the goal of the Korean 
people. As aresult South Korea saw significant economic improvement. Park pushed 
the five-year economic development plan from 1962 to try to build a self-sustaining 
economy.''’ Under the continuing five-year economic plans, the Korean economy 
marched toward heavy industries from light industries, keeping an average annual GNP 
growth rate of little less than 10%. Per capita GNP zoomed from a mere $82 in 1962 to 
$1,884 in 1983.1! 


As part of this process the government launched in 1961 the Saemaul Undong [New 


Community Movement] as a spiritual pillar for Korea’s modernization, which included 


"6 Young-sin Park, @2/A/2/2/ AAA 4: AS HZ 4A Woori Sahoi ui Sungchaljuk 
Insik [The Introspective Cognition of Our Society: Tradition, Structure, Process] (Seoul, Korea: Hyunsang- 
kwa-insik Press, 1995), 107-27. 


"7 Robert T. Oliver, 282-96. 


"8 Byung-suh Kim, &/=A/2/2} J4A/a2 Hankuk Sahoi wa Kaesinkyo. [Korean Society and 


Protestant: Approach from Sociology of Religion] (Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1995), 133. 
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19 This movement started in rural areas 


changes in many phases of life in Korea.! 
especially in modernization of rural housing, reconstruction of roads and waterways, and 
development of sanitary systems. Being extended into the urban areas, this became a 
nation-wide movement promoting unity and a cooperative spirit. 

This situation brought a centralization of power and hierarchical structure into all 
areas of Korea. The military government’s way of management for economic growth was 
a top-down approach rather than a grassroots one. The authoritarian bureaucracy grasped 
all power in the nation and directed economic development.!7° The government supported 
some selected chaebols (conglomerates) because it was a fast way to foster development in 
all sectors of the nation. As a result chaebol-centered economic growth was 
widespread. !?!__ The giant corporations have controlled the national economy since the 


2 


Park regime.!??_ To achieve rapid economic growth government-business collusion had to 


"9 Robert T. Oliver, 307-8. 

20 Man-kil Kang, @EA/LHH2/ BAL E/A! Boondansidae ui Yuksa Insik [Understanding of History in 
the Divided Age] (Seoul, Korea: Changjak-kwa-bipyung-sa, 1979), 23-44. With the consent of the majority, 
Park took all power of three areas--military, economic, and scholastic. Under the Park regime the president 
controlled all three branches of government, in addition to being commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 

He also had power to take “necessary emergency measures” in the “whole range of state affairs, financial and 
judicial affairs.” Also, he controlled the centralized police system, which was a Japanese colonial legacy. 
Strict censorship of newspapers and other publications, television, and radio were in force since martial law 
was declared. Furthermore, he controlled all development projects, which were almost entirely financed by 
foreign capital, and thus he held political control over the economic power groups. 


"1 Kyung-ui Lee, “SS Mz SA2|2 Tokjum-jabon kwa Joongso-kiup,” [Monopolistic Capital 
and Small-to-Medium-Sized Enterprises] in 2443 AA/2S/ AALS Hankuk Kyungje ui Junkae Kwajung 
[Unfolding Process of Korean Economy] eds., Byung-tae Kim et. al. (Seoul, Korea: Dol-be-kae, 1981), 199- 
228. 


22 Young-sin Park, 15-35. The growth of chaebols brought many problems. First the chaebols 
expanded on business lines like an octopus spreading its arms. Through this process chaebols grew rapidly. 
As a result it brought the breakdown of middle-sized and small-sized companies. This led to an unbalanced 
development of the Korean economy. There was unfair treatment by chaebols to subcontract factories. 

The policy threatened the whole economic growth of Korea. Now, without chaebols help, the Korean 
economy cannot keep going. In other words, to keep the economy of Korea, the government should support 
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be accomplished. 
This type of management, however, brought an unbalanced development of the 


3 To show visible economic 


Korean economy both as a whole and regionally.” 
development, Park accepted both foreign loans that became burdens, !** and also a 
chemical industry that was forbidden in many advanced countries. In this situation many 
people suffered from political, ideological, and economic oppression. Many laborers, 
especially, worked under sub-human working conditions and were exploited by 
management. Tae-il Chun’s death expressed well the situation of the laborers during this 
period. !?° 

The Korean government not only planned an export promotion policy but also 
supported a labor-intensive industry. Both were linked with policies of low wages and 


low prices for rice. Many problems occurred as a result, such as the falling behind in 


economic standard of farmland compared with urban areas, increase of the urban poor, 


the chaebols. This system shows a vicious circle. Additionally, we can see strong familism in chaebols 
corporation. One research shows that about 41% of the managing staffs in studied corporations were 
relatives insome way. The hereditary tendency of corporation is becoming strong. 


3 Kyung-dong Kim, GWA AH AA 3/HES Kyungje Sungjang kwa Sahoi Byundong [Economic 
Development and Social Change] (Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1983), 35-62. 


24 Yoon-hwan Kim, et. al., eds, 2/4 GEL 2! HX Hankuk Nodong Moonje ui Koojo [The 
Structure of Labor Problems in Korea] (Seoul: Kwangmin-sa, 1980), 43-58. This kind of situation general in 
the developed countries can be explained in “dependency theory.” See also Hyun-chae Park, 2/='AA/ 
X= Hankuk Kyungje Kujoron [The Theory of the Korean Economic Structure] (Seoul, Korea: Ilwol- 
Suhkak, 1986), 37-43. 


25 Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God, 21-22. Tae-il Chun, an exploited worker, tried 
to organize labor union under the terrible situation of workers. However, the situation did not permit them 
organize labor unions. Finally he decided to kill himself and present his body as a living sacrifice before 
God for the sake of workers who were suffering. 
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6 Farmland especially became more and more 


and deteriorating labor situations. '* 
deteriorated. !?’ 

During this time the development of a healthy labor movement was thwarted. 
Although many Korean labor unions had struggled for the right of laborers to increased 
wages and improved working conditions, their protests were always crushed by the police. 

Furthermore, in the 1970s, many problems were evidenced as President Park sought 
to hold position for along time. After forming the Yushin system,'** many students, 
scholars and religious leaders took part in serious demonstrations. Assassinated on 
October 26, 1979, Park’s long dictatorial government was ended, leaving behind a legacy 
of political, social and economic instability. In such circumstances another military leader, 


Doo-whan Chun, took the presidency in 1981. The military government continued until 


the Sixth Republic of the president Tae-woo Roh in 1992. 


Changes in 1970s 
During this period Korea experienced radical changes in Korean society and lifestyle. 
Though being able to mention many points, this research focuses on two points as main 
important issues that were related to the Korean churches in the period: urbanization and 
the problem of the urban poor. The problem of farmland deterioration as a result of 


urbanization was also important. However, I would like to deal with that issue in chapters 


6 Chul-hwan Jun, A/2/A 2/2 GML! =c/ Sahoi Jungui wa Kyungje ui Nonri [Social Justice 
and the Principles of Economy] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil Press, 1980), 172-93. 

27 Young-il Jung, “LISS SAMLAD SAYAA Woihyangjuk Kyungje-baljun kwa Nongup- 
jungcheck” [Extrovert Economic Development and the Agricultural Policy] in Byung-tae Kim et. al., eds., 
229-46. 


28 The word means “revitalizing reforms.” See Robert T. Oliver, 303-304. 
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five and six in relation to the rural churches in Korea. 


Urbanization 

The most significant change was the shift of the Korean economic system from an 
agricultural nation to an industrial country. One of the results of industrialization is 
urbanization. This process of urbanization gave people diverse advantages in their lives. 
However, it also brought many problems such as the loss of community, a lack of personal 


sharing, and human beings treated as if they were machines. !”” 


Strong individualism not 
only lessens social integration but also weakens moral consciousness. Bureaucratic 
management of an enormous structure and its efficiency-centered system evaluated people 
according to their efficiency rather than as persons of value. Furthermore public 
nuisances such as environmental pollution, traffic congestion, crime and drugs became 
problems of the cities.!°° Another significant social change was the decline of the extended 
family system. Traditional families were replaced by the nuclear family, which caused 
problems for both the old and the young. High concentrations of poor people came to live 


on the boundaries of the cities. As the Korean economy grew, the gap between the annual 


income of rural households and urban wage earners widened. 


29 Dae-ki Yang, & LY £A/= Hyundae Dosiron [Modern Theory of the City] (Seoul, Korea: 
Mineum-sa, 1992), 89-107. 


130 Tbid., 185-208. 
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The Situation of the Urban Poor!*! 


This exodus of the young rural population into urban areas left the rural areas without 
adequate manpower or population. Many farmers left their farmlands in desperation and 


moved into Seoul without any future plans. !*? 


As a result an oversupply of labor occurred 
in the cities and the structural foundation of cheap and plentiful labor was formed. 

Farmers who left their lands migrated to large slums around the cities. They built 
shacks illegally where the water supply and the sewage systems were poor or non-existent. 
Because of the high density of population, two or three families shared a single toilet. 

The paths were so narrow that cars could not pass. This living situation led to many 
severe diseases. A large percentage of the people suffered from sickness and poverty. 
Since they depended on day-by-day physical work for sustenance , disease and 
consequent absenteeism deprived them of a steady income. In this situation, at that time, 
even medical insurance did not care for them. 

People in slum areas held various menial jobs, such as construction laborers, street 
stall keepers, cleaners, visiting housekeepers, etc. Since incomes were below the 
minimum wages, seven-tenths of the income of slum dwellers was spent on living 
expenses. This brought the problem of the education of their children who had many 
possibilities of deviant behavior. Without having the opportunity for education, a second 
generation of slum people was thrust into the reproducing cycle of poverty. 


On the other hand slum areas held certain advantages for the poor. Slum dwellers 


81 Yung-suk Kim, &A/ &/£/2 Dosi Binminron [Theory of the Poor in the City] (Seoul, Korea: 
Achim Press, 1985). 
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not only shared much information on getting jobs, but also preserved a community mind- 
set that helped one another survive in such deteriorated circumstances. 

To the poor it was the government’s redevelopment plan that deprived them of their 
fundamental foundation of life. In other words, this redevelopment plan had a problem 
in that it totally disintegrates the community system of the poor. People in slum area 
often had to move into new areas where they had to develop their foundation of life again. 
The purpose of redevelopment was to bring maximum profit to the government itself, 
large construction companies, and speculators. Therefore, it was natural that poor 
people resisted desperately. Those poor people had been the Korean Minjung who 


represented the suffering of Korea. 


Important Changes in 1980s 

In the 1980s there were many changes in the social situation. First was a doubling 
of the population. The population grew from 21.5 million in 1955 to 42.8 million in 1989. 
The rapid process of urbanization accelerated a high density of population in urban areas. 
From the 1980s, however, Korea's population growth showed a rapid decline in the birth 
rate as the average lifespan of South Koreans increased. 

Second was the rise of the middle class. A new elite class of educated people had 
grown up. The new class of nouveau riche appeared. More than half of the Korean 


3 


people came to feel that they were middle class.'°* The rise of education and economic 


'32 Byung-suh Kim, 25-27. 

83 Sang-jin Han, S 2/0/22 E44 Jungmin Iron ui Tamsaek [Search for the Theory of the Jungmin, 
the Middle Class] (Seoul, Korea: Moonhak-kwa-jisung-sa, 1991). In this book, Han insists that we have to 
be concerned that the middle class, who had been Minjung, can take the role of social reformation with 
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development were the two most influential factors that brought about such a social 
transformation. 

Third was the rise of new life patterns. The construction of high-rise apartment 
buildings, Western-style houses, new forms of dress, Western clothes and hairstyles 
indicated these changes. 

Fourth was the change in the status of women. The status of women in South Korea 
improved considerably during those thirty years. The concept of women as child-rearing 
and home-making people has been weakened. Various women leaders and women's 
organizations came to demand full social equality. In 1992, 47.3% of the economically 
active population were female. '*4 

Fifth was the conservative tendency of Korean society. Radical student movements 
diminished after 1989 for their radicalism and activities had alienated their earlier 
supporters, including ordinary citizens. 

Sixth was the rise of labor unions. With the radically changing political situation, 
the number of labor strikes increased. However, the rise of labor unions affected some 
liabilities in the Korean economy. Korea’s economic growth has slowed down since 1988. 
The growth of inflation and rising labor costs resulted in a decline of exports. It became 
impossible for the government to push laborers into work by force. This meant that the 


Korean government had to search for a new way to achieve both continued economic 


Minjung. This means the power of middle class has grown. 


34 Women’s Institute for Korean Society, ed., 2+S@H/ASLAS CS LHE Hankuk Kajok 
Moonhwa ui Oneul kwa Naeil [Today and Tomorrow of the Korean Family Culture] (Seoul, Korea: Institute 
for Society and Culture Press, 1995), 27. 
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Fig. 7. Contextual Factors of the 1960-1989 Period 


Strong Coming Model in the Process of Urbanization 


Characteristics of the Model 


The predominant characteristic of Korean churches in this model is that of a strong 
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coming structure. They have made their efforts in the belief that the church should grow 
to do powerful mission. As a result their churches have not only grown but have done 
many works in the field of mission. However, this model also brought many demerits 


including strong individualism and the lack of holistic mission. 


General Characteristics of the Model 


From 1960, under the Park government, Korea experienced rapid economic growth 
and social change. In this process, Korean Protestant churches also have grown fast. It 
was very remarkable to see that Korean churches grew from three million members in 1970 
to six million in 1979. During the 1980s Korean churches grew to have more than ten 
million members--one quarter of the nation's total population. While the national 
population grew at an annual rate of about 2.5 percent, the Christian population grew at an 
annual rate of about 10 percent. There were only 5,000 local churches in South Korea in 


1960. In 1990 there were 30,000 churches. 


General Factors of Church Growth 

Under the strict dictatorship of a military government, people were restricted in 
freedom in many aspects of life. Also, the threat from North Korea brought unsteadiness 
to life. In the 1970s there was an abrupt growth of churches that emphasized the Holy 
Spirit movement bringing consolation and healing to the Minjung. Dong-sik Ryu explains 
this situation while distinguishing the paternal Holy Spirit movement from the maternal 
Holy Spirit movement. According to Ryu’s interpretation the paternal Holy Spirit 


movement, when combined with Confucianistic tradition, had brought external, social- 
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oriented, and combative tendencies. This occurred especially during the great awakening 
movement in 1907. By contrast the maternal Holy Spirit movement, which emerged 
under the oppressive situation of Japanese rule and military government, fostered internal, 
individual, inclusive, and mystical attitudes of faith with influence by Korean 


35 To the people who lived and worked in a sub-human conditions in slums 


shamanism. ! 
and factories, the emphasis on material blessing and positive thinking of the church gave 
them confidence to overcome their sufferings by faith. It also gave them identity at a time 
when the Minjung had low self-esteem. 

In the process of urbanization people suffered from the loss of traditional community 
and strong individualism. In the 1970s churches grew rapidly while Buddhism was 


° Tt shows that a community-type of religion was more attractive than an 


declining. '° 
individual person-oriented religion. 

Taking advantage of this situation, Korean churches came to be fired by the passion 
for mission through the Holy Spirit movement. Strong spiritual revival meetings, all night 
prayer, prayer on the mountain, early morning prayer, fervent street evangelism, house-to- 
house evangelism and weekly district prayer meetings were started. 


The common factors of growing churches at that time were as follows: first, 


preaching in a fiery spirit; second, an elaborate system for taking care of members of the 


85 Dong-sik Ryu, “StS ws|e2t AS LS Hankuk Kyohoi wa Sungryung Woondong,” [The 
Korean Church and the Holy Spirit Movement] in Kwang-sun Suh et. al., eds., 2/3 i/3/ SHLSFI BA 
PE: £58 SALWAYS FACE Hankuk Kyohoi Sungryung Woondong ui Hyunsang kwa Kujo: 
Soonbokeum Jungang Kyohoi reul Joongsimruro [A Study on the Pentecostal Movement in Korea: A Case 
Study of the Yoido Full Gospel Church] (Seoul, Korea:Daehwa press, 1984), 9-21. 


86 Kil-myung No, “et Sw AAS) Ats|S ba Hankuk Jongkyo Sungjang ui sahoijuk 
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church; third, the Holy Spirit movement with positive thinking for a new identity of 
Christians; fourth, warm and loving Christian communities. !°7 
It should not be forgotten that church growth occurred only in urban areas, especially 


the vicinity of Seoul, while churches in the rural areas were declining. !*° 


According to 
one study one-third of all Christians in Korea lived in Seoul.'*? This statistic implies that 
the church growth in Korea occurred in direct ratio to the increase of population in Seoul. 

The more the Korean churches grew, the more harmful after-effects of large churches 
became evident. There was a shift in the basic purpose of those urban churches. Large 
churches started to make church growth rather than the kingdom of God their primary 
concern. In the late 1970s numerical growth through evangelization for personal salvation 
became the most important aim of almost all denominations in Korea. Personnel and 
material resources of the Korean churches were used for church growth. This kind of 
church came about through a shift in local church structure. 

First, strong coming-structure churches developed hierarchical and vertical structures 
with domineering and controlling leadership. The clergy’s professional work was 


emphasized. Inflexible institutionalism brought arrogant bureaucracies. Highly 


organized churches prevented Christians from communicating with one another. Such 


Baekyung,” [Social context of religious growth in Korea] in Won-kyoo Lee, ed., 97. 

37 Wan-sang Han, “ws| FS SAA Chet AtslstS DZ Kyohoi Yangjuk Keubsungjang e 
Daehan Sahoihakjuk Kochal,” [Sociological Investigation for the Rapid Numerical Growth of the Church] in 
Kwang-sun Suh et. al., eds., 189. 


138 Won-kyoo Lee, 239. 


8° Kwang-sun Suh, “StS us| AS2SD SS2SL| ASA Ol Hankukkyohoi Sungryung 
Woondong kwa Buheung Woondong ui Sinhakjuk hae,” [Theological Understanding of the Holy Spirit 
Movement and Revival Movement in Korea] in Kwang-sun Suh et. al., eds., 52-53. 
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churches measure spirituality by the number of human bodies in the building. 

Churches of this model focused their emphasis on the program of the church. In this 
model the church propagated itself by saying, “Come, attend our program.” In this model 
Christians go to church mainly for worship. 

Large churches following this model may emphasize their building more than 
touching people’s lives. They have spent much money constructing and maintaining the 
building. They used the building primarily for sacred functions. Later, because the 
building tends to determine the church’s whole program and lifestyle, these churches may 
neglect the concept of the church as the body of Christ. 

In this period of high church competition, to be a large-sized church was 
advantageous in many ways. Especially in a materialistic society, “size becomes 
synonymous with success, because the church has accepted the cultural assumption that 


99140 


bigger is better The main goal of the church became church growth: enlarging its 


membership; a new church building; building facilities for education, retreat, prayer, and 


seminary; planting branch churches; and sending missionaries. Therefore mission was 


understood as “a process of reproducing churches.” !*! 


Paul Stevens significantly distinguishes “church-goer” from the church as people. 


2 


He argues that according to the Bible we are the church wherever we go.'*” Howard 


140 David R. Ray, Small Churches are the Right Size (New York: The Pilgrim Press, 1982), 34. 


41 David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1993), 376. 


1 R. Paul Stevens, Liberating the Laity: Equipping All the Saints for Ministry (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 1985), 23. 
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”143 Snyder also 


Snyder also insists that “Christianity has no holy place, only holy people. 
mentions “the witness of church building.” According to him, church buildings are 


witnesses to our immobility, inflexibility, lack of fellowship, pride, and divisions of class 


and race. !“4 


In conclusion, churches in this structure came to lose their public confidence. The 
structure became a stumbling block preventing those churches from giving a vision to the 
society. This tendency also brought the church’s relative lack of social concern and 
exclusive attitude to the society. These churches became indifferent to ecumenical efforts 
for church cooperation. Churches that had become more middle class tended to lose their 


concern both for persons of the lower classes and for small churches in slums or rural areas. 


Case Study: The Yoido Full Gospel Church!*> 


3 Howard A. Snyder, Radical Renewal, 63. 
14 Thid., 66-69. 


‘45 This analysis is mainly based on the following sources by the Yoido Full Gospel Church. The 
Yoido Full Gospel Church, ed., / 2A/ Kyoyuk Baksuh [An Educational White Paper] (Seoul, Korea: The 
International Theological Institute, 1993-1994); Sung-hoon Myung, w72/A/A2/ SIA! AF! Kyohoi 
Sungjang ui Youngjuk Chawon [The Spiritual Dimension of the Church Growth] (Seoul, Korea: Seoul Press, 
1995); International Theological Institute, A) S235 2/2! A/2'utd!s? I, I. Yoido Soonbokeum 
Kyohoi ui Sinang kwa Sinhak [The Faith and Theology of the Yoido Full Gospel Church] (Seoul, Korea: 
Seoul Press, 1993); Sung-hoon Myung, WAI/AAH AWE: AWE#SSWY2S ALAGS SALE 
Koyhoi Sungjang kwa Kido [The Church Growth and Prayer: Case Study of the Prayer Ministry of the Yoido 
Full Gospel Church] (Seoul, Korea: Seoul Press, 1992); Sung-hoon Myung, W2/AAH AA: AYIGHA#S 
Sua! SAMAAS FALE Koyhoi Sungjang kwa Sungryung [The Church Growth and the Holy 
Spirit: Case Study of the Holy Spirit Ministry of the Yoido Full Gospel Church] (Seoul, Korea: Seoul Press, 
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The typical church of this type is the Yoido Full Gospel Church.'*° The main goal 
of the Yoido Full Gospel Church during this period was church growth emphasizing 
numerical growth. This church believed that God wanted the church to grow and helped 
it. To accomplish this the Yoido Full Gospel Church embraced the Holy Spirit 
movement as an important way to growth. Members and leaders came to believe that the 
enormous church growth of the Yoido Full Gospel Church proved the effectiveness of the 
Holy Spirit movement in the Church’s growth. As a result many existing churches 


started to accept the movement, changing themselves into Pentecostal-style churches. 


1992); Sung-hoon Myung, S4/9/ wo/& AAS # eC Dangsin ui Kyohoi do Sungjanghal su Itda 
[Your Church also can Grow] (Seoul, Korea: Seoul Press, 1995); Yong-ki Cho, SA/S, #3S 4/2'0/2t 
FQOIF-L Moksanim, Soonbokeum Sinangiran Mooeutingayo [Reverend! What is the Full Gospel Faith?] 
(Seoul, Korea: Seoul press, 1995); Church Growth Manual No. 1-7. (Seoul: A Publication of Church Growth 
International); David Yongki Cho, More than Numbers: Shares the Secret of Church Growth (Waco, Texas: 
Word Books Publisher, 1984); Paul Yongki Cho, Successful Home Cell Groups; and Boo-woo Yoo, Korean 
Pentecostalism: Its History and Theology (New York, NY: Verlag Peter Lang, 1988). Also, I visited the 
Yoido Full Gospel Church 6 times to take part in the worship, to interview two pastors there, and to see a 
publicity video tape. 


'4%6 Tn 1958, pastors David Yonggi Cho and Jashil Choi started their ministry in a small tent church in 
west of Seoul with five members. From that time on, the enormous numerical growth of this church 
enabled them to start building the main sanctuary at Yoido Island in Seoul in 1969 and to dedicate the new 
10,000-seat edifice in 1973. In 1980s this church came to have more than 600 thousand membership in 
one local church. 
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Fig. 8. Strong Coming Structure 


Coming Structure: From the World to the Church 


The most obvious type of the Yoido Full Gospel Church is that of the strong coming 
model. The attracting power of this Church strongly pulls all people into the Church. 
Also, members and organizations are well organized toward the center of the church. 
Some important characteristics of the church can be expressed as follows: 

First, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has had a pastor-centered structure. At the 
center of the church, senior pastor David Yongii Cho has been managing almost all affairs 
of the church. He has had a large part of the power of decision-making, has administered 
all parts of this Church and had led the lives of all church members. He has been 
considered as a real shepherd for his sheep, the Christians. His charismatic power 
extended over all areas of this Church. His administration of the church has been 


supported by his charismatic power. 
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Second, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has developed a worship-centered structure. 
In this structure the church can easily be recognized as a worship place. To concentrate 
people’s minds on the Church, worship has taken an important role. The ministry of the 
Holy Spirit and positive thinking has been delivered to Christians mainly through worship. 
The worship of the Yoido Full Gospel Church has had the mood of festivity and the sense 
of community. With an enthusiastic witnessing style of preaching, informality in the 
worship accelerates this festivity. Also, positive thinking has brought self-confidence to 
the people. This worship has been oriented toward power from above by the Holy Spirit. 
All these factors have evoked a sense of self-worth which has brought rejoicing and 
exultation to overcome the suffering in life. The Minjung through worship thus has 
received a self-protective armor. In this worship healing prayer with exorcism of evil 
powers has been an important factor. The proclamation of healing by pastor Cho has 
increased his charismatic power. With a magnificent worship place, grand music, light 
focused pulpit and preacher, and enormous numbers of believers, the worship of the Yoido 
Full Gospel Church has produced a sense of triumph over the powers of evil and an 
oppressing world. 

Third, the well organized church system and its management has enabled the Yoido 
Full Gospel Church to have the strong coming structure for church growth. Thorough and 
painstaking mission systems, a believers' system like a spider’s thread, and enormously 
powerful media in modern society have enabled the church to do mission effectively and 
powerfully. Especially, the home cell organization has played a major role in church 


growth of the Yoido Full Gospel Church. Thirty-one districts mirroring the administration 
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of Seoul city enable leaders of the Church to keep in contact with and care for the Church’s 
members. To perform powerful mission this church has developed various mission 
fellowships and organizations. Mission fellowships, the Full Gospel Businessmen’s 
Fellowship Union for domestic and foreign mission, and international mission 
organizations such as the Church Growth International (C.G.I.) and World Outreach 
Chairmen’s Committee (W.O.C.C.) show off the church’s scale of mission. Moreover, 


7 and thirteen large regional sanctuaries '** 


Osan-ri ChoiJaShil Memorial Prayer Mountain '* 
demonstrate the spreading power of the Yoido Full Gospel Church. Charismatic 
leadership and a plentiful supporting staff have been enriching the growth of the Yoido Full 


Gospel Church. 


Concentration of Powers for Effective Mission 

One of the important characteristics of Yoido Full Gospel Church has been its 
concentration of powers for effective mission. Christians of that church have believed 
that the church should be big and financially secure for effective witness to the gospel in 
the world. Therefore, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has controlled all offerings. Even 
offerings of branch churches came to Yoido Full Gospel Church to be distributed again 
according to their needs. 

With that concentration of finances and power, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has 


done many works that other churches could not do. The representative example is its 


‘47 JaShil Choi is mother of pastor David Yonggi Choi ministering in Osan-ri ChoiJaShil Memorial 


Prayer Mountain which now has the main sanctuary which can hold 20,000 people at a time. 


48 Those branch churches show the spreading power of the Yoido Full Gospel Church with strong 
coming structure. 
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publishing of an all-round daily newspaper--Kookmin Ilbo--with a goal to evangelize the 
Korean people. Covering its initial large monthly deficits, Yoido Full Gospel Church 
has maintained the newspaper which now is self-sustaining. Furthermore, Shinangge (a 
monthly faith magazine) and Jnvitation to Happiness (a church newspaper) and its 
broadcasting system have shown the concentrated power of the Yoido Full Gospel Church. 
Yoido Full Gospel Church also does social works on a large scale. Elim Welfare Town, 
which was built!?? with a budget of 16 million dollars on a ground area of 20,000 square 
meters, the largest in the Orient, is an example. That town has space for youth with 
capacity of one thousand people, an asylum for the aged, a library, a gymnasium, 
restaurants, a mechanic training center, and various institutions for social works. !*° 

Also, Yoido Full Gospel Church has Young-San Institute, which has five branches: the 
Theological Institute for propagation of pentecostal theology, the Education Institute for 
education of lay people, a Mission Institute, Church Growth International for international 
research of church growth with twenty-four branches over the world, and Young-San 
Theological School on the graduate level.'*!_ — Yoido Full Gospel Church also has built 


many branch churches with concentrated power. 


Minjung-Oriented Church 


Yoido Full Gospel Church is well known as a church for the Minjung, the 


49 This town was dedicated in 1988. 


150 The International Theological Institute, 7 = 2/A/ Kyoyuk Baksuh, 172-76. 
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marginalized, and poor people. In its beginning Yoido Full Gospel Church started to 
minister to the Minjung in a tent, consoling and strengthening them with faith. This 
approach has been done by the Holy Spirit movement. The core of the Holy Spirit 
movement of the Yoido Full Gospel Church has been on the spiritual baptism that brought 
speaking in tongues and divine healing. Belief that healing and speaking in tongues 
were signs of the Holy Spirit's baptism became major characteristics of the church. The 
people who experienced the work of the Holy Spirit came to have not only power to 
overcome the problems of disease and the evil power but also a threefold salvation: 
salvation from sin, salvation from poverty through blessing-prayer, and salvation from 
diseases by healing-prayer. The preaching of this church has been very attractive to the 
Minjung who were poor, powerless, and diseased. 

Rev. Cho’s message can be summarized as the five-fold message of the gospel !*? 
and the three-fold blessings of salvation!’ which are focused on personal salvation and 
personal well-being. The five-fold gospel and three-fold salvation are strengthened by 
two additional factors: First is fundamental powerful Biblical interpretation. With the 
insistence on the infallibility of the Bible, Cho’s message had strong affirmation to the 
Minjung. Second is positive thinking giving hopes for overcoming difficult situations. 


This attitude can strongly justify the Minjung’s self-confidence clearly and simply. 


Sl Thid., 29-142. 
2 1) The gospel of renewal 2) The gospel of the fullness of the Holy Spirit 3) The gospel of 
Healing 4) The gospel of Blessing 5) The gospel of His second coming 


1531. Soul Prosperity - Enjoying the abundant life spiritually through the salvation of Jesus Christ 2. 
Prosperity in all things - A blessed life in which all things work together for good 3. A Healthy life-The 
Blessing of deliverance from illness 
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Same Form of Branch Churches in Every Area 


Often many large churches in Korea build their branch churches according to the 
mother church’s style. Mother churches emphasize their own goals and know-how to 
their branch churches. Understandably mother churches are full of pride and conviction 
in their ministries. However, uniformity in building branch churches has fostered a 
stereotype of Korean churches. '™4 

Every branch church of Yoido Full Gospel Church has shown the same ministry as 
its mother church. We can see the same form of worship, cell groups, and Bible study 
books. Most members of branch churches have had the same form of faith as Pastor 
David Yongii Cho. They have shown the same character in their lifestyles. Many 
branch churches of Yoido Full Gospel Church have shown a videotape of the previous 
week's preaching by Pastor Cho, and many people have attended the worship to listen to 


Cho’s preaching. 


The Church for the New Believers 


Yoido Full Gospel Church has been open to people who had diseases or were 
exhausted in their lives. People who came to this church experienced cures of their 
diseases and got answers for life from the preaching of Pastor Cho. Almost all 
Christians in this Church have had special experiences of healing, the guidance and help 
of God to overcome difficulties in their lives, and speaking in tongues. Experiences of 
speaking in tongues, healing, and receiving blessings in their lives have enabled people to 


have a firm faith and to witness to their faith. Therefore, Yoido Full Gospel Church has 
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taken its role of letting people who formerly did not accept Christianity to have an 
enthusiastic Christian faith. 

To community seekers, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has provided diverse forms of 
communities. According to R. M. Maclver, people need a we-feeling, a role-feeling, and a 


155 Wan-sang Han, added a hope-feeling to those three. 


dependency-feeling in life. 
Responding to those needs the Yoido Full Gospel Church has provided powerful worship, 


cell groups, and many diverse groups so that a member could work with other people. 


Weak Points of the Yoido Full Gospel Church 


The structure of the Yoido Full Gospel Church also has had some problems. These 
include the following: 

First, the Yoido Full Gospel Church has been known for having only one 
charismatic leader which has prevented a team ministry. Their emphasis on the 
charismatic power of Pastor Cho has degraded other pastors’ positions. Also, because of 
its large size and its strong coming structure, the Yoido Full Gospel Church could not 
help becoming an institution that needs strong administration rather than a living 
community in which people could meet each other as equal human beings. Furthermore, 
its hierarchical structure has prevented people from reaching the pastors. 

Second, the Yoido Full Gospel Church’s emphasis on the Holy Spirit movement and 
healing ministry let their faith be affected by shamanistic thinking. While Yoido Full 


Gospel Church has responded to the suffering and sorrow of the Minjung, the Church has 


54 Kwang-sun Suh et. al., eds., 255-38. 
55 R.M. Maclver, Community, (New York: 1936), 11-131 in Wan-sang Han in Kwang-sun Suh, et. 
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come to have tendencies toward shamanism. The tendency also came from its emphasis 
on mystical experiences. This is the distinctive character of Yoido Full Gospel Church, 
not like other large churches. This is also the main point that brought many heresy 
disputes in the formative period of Yoido Full Gospel Church. !*° 

Third, their strong coming structure brought stereotypes to branch churches of the 
Yoido Full Gospel Church. Nowadays, many people say that to build the same model of 
local churches in all areas is an idea that is of out-of-date, because the Korean society is 
changing rapidly and becoming a diverse society. In this society optimal ministry 
requires varied forms of ministry. Peoples in different communities are requesting 
diverse styles of churches. To ignore those requests will bring the loss of the church’s 
incarnating form. It was surely relevant to the society when Yoido Full Gospel Church 
was built in the Yoido Island in 1970s. However, we must remember that societies can 
change enormously. This package style of church planting in which all have the same 
form should be reconsidered. People need a local church that grows creatively with the 
community. 

Fourth, the coming structure easily falls into status quo. This kind of coming 
structure has the power to pull members into the church. However, this structure has 
difficulty to become a church going to the world. Therefore, these churches readily 
come to pursue the status quo. 


Fifth, because the coming model concerns the church first, this model is lacking in 


al., eds., 184-9. 
56 The main controversy occurred with Youngrak Presbyterian Church, the largest Presbyterian 
Church in the world. However, almost all Korean churches have seen the Yoido Full Gospel Church 
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concern for social reform. The emphasis of positive thinking and material blessing not 
only sanctions a consumption-oriented capitalistic economic structure but also encourages 
people to embrace the values of the prevailing economic structure. Here the belief and 
vision for the eschatological kingdom cannot survive. As a result the church loses 
reforming power toward society and toward the church itself. It is a paradox that the 
movement for the Minjung of the Yoido Full Gospel Church resulted in the alienation of 
the Minjung in this social structure. 

Sixth, the Yoido Full Gospel Church’s emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit 
reduces emphasis on the Triune God. The action of the Holy Spirit should be understood 
in the context of the communal structure of the Triune God. Without this understanding 
faith in the working of the Holy Spirit can lead to an emphasis on subjective mystical 
power as well as blind faith in growth, development and success. Without the suffering 
and love of Jesus, the emphasis of the Holy Spirit easily falls into an egoistic faith structure, 
which has similarities with the negative side of shamanism. 

Seventh, the strong concern for the church growth easily results in the 
institutionalization of the church. In effect, the system for management in the church 
slowly becomes dominant over people. The structure for the work of the Holy Spirit and 


the salvation of the Spirit easily falls into formalism and institutionalization. 


In conclusion, in the 1970s and 1980s, the individualism in the Korean churches, a 


growth first mentality, a tendency toward exclusiveness, division of churches and 


suspicious till this church was accepted by Korean National Conference of Churches (KNCC). 
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denominations, and emphasis on offerings had brought enormous church growth in Korea. 
However, when the society becomes diverse, this kind of church growth began to slow 


down and face prospects of decline. I will discuss this matter in chapter six. 


Urban Communal Model 


The Birth of the Minjung Church 
Concurrently with the enormous church growth in Korea there was, on the other side, 


7 The new 


a radically different church movement from the middle of the 1970s. > 
understanding of Minjung and structural problems led some churches to take part in the 


Minjung’s situation in a different way. Their main concern was concentrated on the 


alienated people in the oppressive and unjust situation. Their ideological and social 


157 See the following, to understand the Minjung Church: The Union of Minjung Movement of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea, ed., U/SO/A/ SOFA OFLAS!: Badakesuh Ilhasineun Hananim [God, 
Working on the Bottom] (Seoul, Korea: The Korea Theological Institute, 1992); Won-Kyoo Lee, “StS At3| 
OM | 21S SSH Hankuk Sahoiesuh ui Minjung Gongdongche,” in 4/S/A/A‘ 66 & Sinhak Sasang, 
66, [Christian Thought] (Fall, 1989), 552-570.; Christianity Social Study Institute, ed., StS us| USA y 
& 24S S| S| (A}S2 WM) Hankuk Kyohoi Minjung Sunkyo Jungchaek Hypuihoi, [A Conference for the 
Minjung Mission of the Korean Church] Kisaryun (Jyly, 1991); Korea Theological Institute, “2! Sw s|°| & 
SD} 2S Minjung Kyohoi ui Hyunjang kwa Hwaldong,” [Fields and Activities of Minjung Church] in 4/ 
SAS! 63 B Sinhak Sasang, 63, [Christian Thought] (Winter, 1988), 780-798; Jae-soon Park, A} ALS 
YASS A Yesoo Woondong kwa Bapsang Kongdongche [Jesus Movement and Diningtable Community] 
(Seoul, Korea: Chun-ji Press, 1988), 113-27.; Jae-soon Park, Be/A/3/S FH 2t LISA!S! Yulrin Sahoi reul 
Wihan Minjungsinhak [Minjung Theology for the Open Society] (Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1995), 263- 
307.; The Korea Theological Institute, ed., 1980 HGH Sta Ble AlSt2/ AIH 1980-nyundae Hankuk 
Minjung Sinhak ui Junkae [The Unfolding of Minjung Theology in 1980s] (Seoul, Korea: The Theological 
Institute, 1990), 501-86.; Won-kyoo Lee, Hankuk Kyohoi ui Sahoihakjuk Ihae, 141-65.; H. S. Wilson, and 
Nyambura J. Njoroge, eds., 44-52.; and Social Department of the Presbyterian Church of Korea, ed., 7/4/&? 
AOA, SEZ Kananhan Kaeke Bokeumeul [Gospel to the Poor] (Seoul, Korea: Publishing House the 
Presbyterian Church, 1989). Also, I met five pastors who worked at Minjung churches. 
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structural approach to the society brought a new understanding of church’s mission. !*® 

The Minjung church was started when some Christians realized that the reformation 
of the Korean church was only possible through a new church movement, and not through a 
Christian social movement outside the church. They tried not only to interpret the church 
in a new perspective, the Minjung’ perspective, but to build a Minjung church that was 
filled with a liberation faith. 

The birth of the Minjung church was a fruit of the Minjung mission movement in the 
1970s and 1980s. Three factors fostered the Minjung church: First, was the Urban 
Industrial Mission which influenced so much the birth of the Minjung church. When the 
Urban Industrial Mission, without formal support by Protestant denominations, was pushed 
into a corner by the military government, the urban mission realized the necessity of local 
churches as the foundation of its endeavor. Second, the Urban Mission for the poor was 
one of factors in the development of the Minjung church. Leaders of the Mission came to 
realize the need of local churches to see the poor as real people who were suffering in 
oppressive situations. Third, both the concept of missio Dei and of liberation theology 


became strong foundations of the Minjung church. '°? 


as ae a a | ee ee 


158 While conservative Christians thought that poverty was the result of idleness of individual persons, 
Minjung churches started to see the problems of the poor as the structural problems in which the political and 
economic powers were involved. 


59 The goal of mission came to be based on missio Dei, in which one tries to take part in God’s 
mission in this world to build God’s kingdom. This vision impels the church to be radical and revolutionary 
in this world pursuing a vision for a new society in which God’s will is to be done. In this missio Dei 
theology, the Church becomes a tool of God for God’s mission. 
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1986-87 


Number 
of 
Church 


Table 1. Number of Newly-Founded Minjung Churches 


Though there were some Minjung churches in the 1970s, almost all Minjung churches 
started in the 1980s, especially around industrial complexes or in slums in metropolitan 


Seoul. Table 1 shows the number of newly-founded Minjung churches in each period. '©° 


Characteristics of Urban Communal Model 
The goals of the Minjung church were not only to establish the true biblical 
community, but also to train the Minjung to do reformation work in the world. This type 
of church is seen in Jun’s Sang-dong Methodist Church as a going communal model like 
that in the early period of Korean Christianity. However, Minjung churches developed a 


more communal structure in small congregations. 


Building True Christian Community 


In its formation period, the Minjung church in its essence sought for a communal 
structure like that of the base ecclesial communities in Latin America. Therefore, instead 
of the hierarchical structure of the church, the Minjung church formed a circular pattern. 


While a hierarchical structure showed one-sidedness from top to bottom, a circular 


160 Data of the fourth conference of the Korean People’s Coalition. This number is based on the 
churches which enrolled in the conference. Therefore, if we calculate Minjung-oriented church which did 
not enroll in this conference and rural churches, the number of Minjung churches could be expected to be 
about four hundreds. 
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structure made for democratic community. Therefore, from its foundation the Minjung 


church sought for equality of members in its community. 


GOD 
JESUS 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


COMMUNION 
OF FAITHFUL 


“ 


Fig. 9. Urban Communal Structure 


The Minjung church hated domination by pastors over their lay people. If the 
hierarchical structure emphasized a vertical structure in its faith as well as the relationship 
between pastors and lay people, the Minjung church emphasized horizontal structures. 

The role of a pastor in this church was to encourage and to serve the Minjung. Therefore, 
even today, the Minjung church is with the Minjung. It means that the Minjung church 
seeks to be a life-sharing community with the Minjung, not merely a religious community. 

In this structure of the Minjung church, worship was one of the unifying factors in its 


circular structure. To members of the Minjung church, worship created their mode of life 
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through spontaneous participation and decision making. 

In its worship, the Minjung church used collaborative preaching, in which the 
Minjung sharing specific stories from their experiences. They did not want traditional 
preaching that was one-sided and prepared only by pastors. To communicate with each 
other was a very important factor in the worship of the Minjung church. 

After worship people had meditation on the word and did Bible study. They insisted 
that the Bible study should be done in communal contexts sharing their lives with one 
another because the Bible itself was written in specific contexts by Christian communities. 
Therefore they wanted to read the Bible in a concrete historical context with their own eyes. 
Also, applying the Bible to their lives was an important factor in Bible study because they 
could understand the true meaning of the Bible while taking part in a liberation movement. 

The Minjung church had /ife sharing time in their worship when people shared their 
experiences of joy and suffering. This process enables them to clarify their situation and 
their mission in this world. In their worship they used communal prayer texts to confess 
together. This prayer was prepared by them from their own experiences and faith. 

In this kind of worship it was possible to adapt style as from the traditional culture of 
Korea into worship. They not only praised God using Korean melodies and rhythms, but 
also confessed their faith with their own expression. The communion service was 
especially important for Minjung church members to confirm their communality. In this 
service the Minjung church often used elements of traditional wine and foods of Korea. 

On Chu-suk, the Korean thanksgiving day, they performed the Mask Dance at a harvest 


festival. These experiments were helpful for them to pursue the foundation of the 
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Minjung’s life as well as to find the Minjung’s traditional culture and develop it creatively. 

Through this worship the Minjung church sought to go into the Minjung’s life. It 
was the opposite of the majority attitude among Korean churches that expected the Minjung 
to come into the church. The Minjung church insisted that worship be linked to the 
Minjung’s real life in order to overcome a dualistic faith that divides worship from 
Christians’ daily lives. !°! 

The Minjung church developed the democratic concentrating system as a decision- 
making system of the Minjung church. It aimed for the Minjung to work as full 
participants in the church. A democratic process was essential. As an operating 
principle the democratic concentrating system not only encouraged all members of the 
church to take part in the process of decision-making of the church, but also encouraged all 
members to help to implement decisions. 


Ecumenical Church 


Minjung churches pursued ecumenical structures in their mission field. Pastors of 
Minjung churches cooperated with one another to tackle certain problems of the church and 


society. They did not forget to work together beyond the individual local church. 


'6l Kim, Sung-Jae. “Minjung Experience, Minjung Church,” in H. S. Wilson and Nyambura J. Njoroge, 
ed., 44-52. 
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Central Committee 


Regional Unions (15 Branches) Three Denominations 


Local Minjung Churches (110 Churches) 


Fig. 10. Ecumenical Structure of the Minjung Churches 


The chart, Fig. 10, shows Minjung churches’ structures in their ecumenical dimension. 
This Minjung Church Union was held to work together in solving the structural problems of 


Korean society. 


Characteristics of the Minjung Church Movement 


The characteristics of Minjung church can be described as three: First was its 
classism for the Minjung. They pursued the Minjung’s true faith community. The 
Minjung church wanted to be a church for the Minjung. However, their party spirit and 
exclusive tendency resulted in a limitation of their popularity. The disappearance of the 
Minjung church was the result of its loss of support from the mass of Christians. Second 
was its localism. The mission field of Minjung church was in specific local areas where 
workers lived. The Minjung church tried to root their mission work among the Minjung. 


Therefore, the Minjung church entered into industrial complexes or slums to be with the 
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people as well as to organize the Minjung’s power. Third was the attempt to combine 


their characteristics of mission of the church and social movement. ! 


Minjung Churches Nowadays 


Nowadays, Minjung churches are disappearing in history. Three reason can be 
given. 

First is the change of situation. In February 1993 Kim Young Sam’s civil 
government was launched, ending the long period of military dictatorship. With economic 
development many from the poorer class have become middle class. Labor unions which 
the Minjung churches had helped came to have their own powers. As a result Minjung 
churches came to lose their strength. 

Second, the radical character of the Minjung church is not popular in the more 
conservative climate of the 1990s. The Minjung church movement had pursued real faith 
community following biblical models. Therefore, it rejected the institutionalization of the 
church that compromised with the world. It believed that it could keep the reforming 
spirit while not losing its modeling of the early Christian Church. Also, it tried to recover 
the nature of faith according to the liberating gospel. However, the Minjung church 
movement had become so radical that established churches could not accept the vision. 
Also, the radical vision of the Minjung church lessened its passion for faith, so that it 
became a social movement without the motive of faith. Asa result, it came to lose 
strength in the Korean church. 


Third, the pastors of Minjung church were at first young and immature in their 


'© Korea Theological Institute, “Minjung Kyohoi ui Hyunjang kwa Hwaldong,” 781. 
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experience of the human spirit. Their short experience of ministry was strong in criticism 
but weak in vision for the Korean church. Also, they did not understand the importance of 
prayer and the guidance of God instead of human-made plans. Furthermore, even among 
the Minjung, the Minjung church could not show real models of ministry and church 


structure. Therefore, Minjung churches have almost disappeared in the changing society. 


The Minjung church has great significance because it formed a down-up structure, 
emphasizing a communal form. Also, its sought to model itself after the early church of 
Christianity. However, the Minjung church did not grow into a vital movement because of 
its radical character, lack of experience of its pastors, and struggle with conservative 


churches in Korea. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have identified important models of local church structure that 
developed between 1960 and 1989, the main period of military government. We have 
used a triangular structure of analysis starting from an analysis of the context of the period. 
According to my research the main issue of the period was economic development. 
Almost all Koreans followed this goal without any criticism, despite problems of strong 
urbanization and the suffering of laborers in urban areas. 

In this contexts the Korean churches showed two extremes in their responses. The 
first group of churches, the majority, followed the stream of society emphasizing church 


growth. Like the military government, those churches had the top-down and power- 
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concentrating structure with strong individualism. Churches were structured like 
companies and corporations in the society. They ignored the structural problems that were 
causing the suffering of the Minjung. At the same time, the other group of churches 
launched their urban mission with the poor Minjung. Those churches suffered with the 
Minjung fighting against the military government and the oppressing structure of the 
society. They gathered in communal forms consoling and encouraging one another. 
However, when the context changed into a more diverse and affluent society, the 
responses to the context by the Korean churches changed also. This means that the 
Korean churches should have changed both their concepts of mission and their local church 
structures for effective mission. Many churches that did not change their forms amidst a 
changing context came to decline or disappear. Part two of this study will deal with 


current situation of the society and the Korean churches’ response to it. 
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CHAPTER 5 
UNDERSTANDING THE CURRENT CONTEXT AND THEOLOGY OF MISSION 
IN KOREA 
Part One of my study dealt with models of local church structure in Korean Christian 
history. Part Two will include analysis of the current context and models of local church 
structure in these days. In describing contexts in the past, I followed chronological order 
which showed the dynamic change of the context. However in this part, and part Three 
concerning the future, we will approach the Korean context according to main issues of 
each period. Each part will include one whole chapter analyzing main issues of each 
context and dominant theologies of missions. 
Therefore, the main content of this chapter is an analysis of the current context and 


the main missiological streams in Korea till now. 


Understanding the Current Context in Korea 


How shall we understand Korean society in relation to the mission of the Korean 
church? Because of radical changes in economic and politics, the Korean society has 
experienced a shaking of its traditional foundations. With economic development and 
social change Korea evolved into a largely affluent and diverse society. Now, the 
people’s primary concern has shifted from economic development to a seeking for true 
democracy and quality of life. The consensus on goals for Korea’s economic 
development has weakened as individualistic tendencies has become strong in Korean 


society. In this section I will seek to interpret these changes especially as they impact the 
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church’s life and mission. 


An Affluent Society 

Korea has accomplished enormous development in many aspects. During the past 
thirty years Korea has achieved tremendous industrial development that brought economic 
growth and growth in standards of living. The GNP per capita was raised from $252 in 
1970 to $7,466 in 1993; that means a 30 times increase. !° According to the statistics in 
1993, 98% of middle school students entered high school. As for employment 47% of 
women had jobs in 1992.'°4 People were to enjoy their lives in an affluent society. 

Economic prosperity, however, was not the only goal of the Korean people as they 
have come to realize recently. They also desired to establish a true democratic society that 
not only respects the human rights of each individual but also guarantees freedom and 
welfare for everyone. Although the Korean people began to experience economic 
development from the 1960s, they lived under a military government. Many people 
suffered in many ways to correct this situation. As a result of their efforts, in 1993, the 
Korean people achieved a civilian government. However, there are still many things to be 


done to accomplish a sound society. 


Cutting out Military Culture 


163 Seung-young Son, “et Abs] 2] A st2t Jt Hankuk Sahoi ui Byunhwa wa Kajok” in 
Women’s Institute for Korean Society, 26. 


164 Thid., 27. 
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As mentioned in chapter four, the economy of Korea formerly was a form of 
command capitalism which the military government controlled. The centralized political 
system brought a top-down approach by an authoritarian government bureaucracy. 
Industrialization and economic development had been a process of deepening centralization 
or concentration of powers. This process resulted in an unbalanced development for 
Korea as a whole, with the over-urbanization of a few areas. Two areas--the vicinity of 
Seoul and the Yongnam district--were developed excessively under the political 
initiatives.'°° The distorted distribution of wealth brought conflicts between social strata. 
Severe regional economic gaps and egoistic regionalism divided this small country into 
pieces. | The phenomenon of internal colonialism! became strong, which consumes and 
consolidates inequitable distribution of resources of personnel and wealth. Without a 
fundamental change of governmental management and social consciousness, this process 
would be increasingly devastating or desolating for the underdeveloped areas. Though the 


civilian government began a new local government system, the road to localization of 


initiatives and decision-making has just begun. 


The Socio-Psychological Disorder 


'65 Min-ho Kook, “StS AFS]2l AlBbst DEA Dv 424 Hankuk Sahoi ui Jibanghwa Kwajung 
kwa Keu Sungkyuk,” in = A/S}A/H2E) Sta Af 2/2} A/E 3} Kukjehwa Sidae ui Hankuk Sahoi wa 
Jibanghwa.[Korean Society and Localization in Internationalizing Age] ed., An Academic Society of Korean 


Society, (Seoul, Korea: Nanam Press, 1994), 125-130. 


166 Kyung-ryoong Sung, “AL 2| GA: SSAlst ASYA OA EM Jibang ui Dojun : Tal 
Joongsimhwa Jiyuk Baljun Model ui Tamsaek” [The Change of Surburb-area: Searching for the 
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The second problem is to face the anomie situation of Korean society. This problem 
stemmed from several reasons. First, the Korean people have experienced enormously 
rapid social changes. The ratio of population between rural and urban areas was shifted 
from 72:28 in 1960 to 26:74 in 1990, a period of less than one generation.'®’ With this 
abrupt change all sorts of lifestyles have been changed. Furthermore, the motive of this 
change came from outside the society instead of from inside. Imperialists--Japan and 
Western nations--put their culture that was ready-made into Korean society without 
considering the traditions of Korea. The third problem was that this development was 
performed in a severely unbalanced form. Though surfaces have been changed, the 
bottom of Koreans’ ways of thinking and living have not been changed yet. Therefore, it 
is natural that Korean society gives evidences of socio-psychological disorder. 

Individuals removed from traditional communities and values began to compulsively 
pursue rising economic and social status. However, those who fell behind in that attempt 
naturally fall into frustration as they experience comparative poverty without having a 


meaningful life and dialogue with others. 


Diverse and Pluralistic Society 
Together with the rise of economic development, diverse forms of lifestyles were 
generated. Due to better education professional areas became more varied. Many 


diverse civil groups and spontaneous gatherings are growing. Various cultural activities 


Decentralizing Local Development Model] in ibid., 466. 

‘67 Sung-hyun Park,and Chan-ho Kim, */7/2} #2 ALAS FF ASHWAD SAAS Viki 
wa Junryak : Jungboo Kisul Chungkyuk apesuhui Moonhwa Junrya{[Crisis and Strategy: Cultural Strategy in 
front of the Impact of Informational Technology](Seoul, Korea: Daehwa Press, 1995), 8. 
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are flourishing. As aresult of the improved living standards we can see variety in food 
and fashion. Multiforms of hobbies and dilettante lives are developing. All these are 
aspects of a new social order. In the society in which diverse values co-exist, 


authoritarianism is not viable. Traditional families in Korea have become non- 


168 9 


authoritarian. The generation gap has become severe.'!” Therefore, it has become 


hard to form consensus for social reform. 


The Transition of Family Culture in Korea 

The change of social structure brought with it a transition of family culture. The 
traditional large family has been reduced into small, nuclear families. Also, diverse forms 
of families are developing, such as single family, single parent family, family without 
parents, elderly only family, and even weekend family or weekend couples. This situation 
causes a change of family identity with diminishing functions of families. Various 
professional organizations have been developed to execute many traditional family 
functions. With the rise of the status of women, the rate of divorce has grown 4.8 times 


0 


during the past 20 years.!° Alienated family relationships have become severe, with 


resultant deviant behavior by youth and problems for the elderly. 


Development of Leisure Culture and Materialism 


The development of capitalism enables people to buy not only the necessities of life 


168 Sook-ja Park, “2} Set Hl 2| HA St Kajok Kwankye ui Byunhwa,” in Women’s Institute for Korean 
Society, 91-134. 


16° Sung-sook Jo, “7}+S2| At WS Kajok ui Janyu Kyoyook,” in Ibid., 165-215. 


170 Seung-young Son, “Hankuksahoi ui Byunhwa wa Kajok,” in Ibid., 42. 
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but all kinds of services. A commercial attitude covers all areas. The spread of 
convenience commodities increases the desire for consumption. One of the mental 
phenomenon of this affluent society is materialism. As Korean people came to enjoy their 
material abundance, bad effects appeared, such as extravagance, waste, and pleasure 


pursuits. !7! 


Saving and thrift became old terms to the new generation. Asa result 
Korean people started to pursue individual welfare rather than the realization of mutual 
well-being, freedom, and equality of people. In this society in which personal privacy is 
emphasized, individuality became strong. Losing community characteristics, egoistic 
attitudes came to divide societies into pieces. Strong egoistic competitiveness has become 
severe in schools and companies. The lack of appreciation for common civil life makes 
this competition more acute. In this situation persons tend to choose jobs no longer from a 
sense of vocational calling but according to money gained or power achieved. One 


feeling in these situations is relative deprivation.‘ 


The Matter of Pollution 
During the period under the military government, problems of environment were not 
of concern, and more severely, it was forbidden to discuss environmental issues in public. 
However, as Korean people come to be concerned about pollution, environmental problems 


3 


become one of the most serious issues in Korea.! With the rising of environmental 


2A Dt Ats| cl Sahwoibaljun kwa Sahwoiyunli,” in Hoi-sup Im, ed., 79- 


'! Byung-jae Jun, “At S 
101. 


' Won-kyoo Lee, Hankuk Kyohoi ui Sahoihakjuk Ihae, 67-81. 


3 Some selected books on this issue are as follows: Hyung-kook Kim, “#322 AU} Ala o 
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consciousness three facts became clear: The first is that environmental disruption has 
become severe. Secondly, the Korean people’s concern for environmental problems is 
rising. The third is that matters of pollution have become severe enough for people to feel 
their effects in their everyday lives. 

The consumption of energy has grown enormously. The amount of coal used is up 
4.1 times greater than usage in 1965. Consumption of national gas was 21 times more 
than that of 1965.!% Air pollution brought acid rain. The amount of garbage is growing 
by 7-9% a year.!”° 

During the earlier period of Korea’s economic development, people did not have 
concern for preservation of the environment. Instead increased production and 
consumption were the primary goals. The military government accelerated the 
institutionalized waste of resources. The abuses against the environment made the quality 


of life to deteriorate. Now the call for ecology has become strong. The need for 


Hwankyung Bojun kaw Simin Chamyu” [The Preservation of Surrondings and Participation of People] in 2 
St it BA! Chulhak kwa Hynsil, [Philosophy and the Reality] summer, 1990; Soon-hong Moon, 244 #/7/ 
Pf SAY°/ CHO Saengtae Wiki wa Noksaek ui Daean [Environmental Crisis and An Alternative Proposal 
from Green] (Seoul, Korea: Nara-Sarang, 1992); Jae-mook Park, “AJE!AKSI], ALB ARAL Dela ASS 
°o| M2 A Simin Sahoi, Jibang Jachi keuriko Jiyuk Woondong ui Saerowoon Junmang” [Society of 
Residents, Local Autonomy, and New Vision for Local Movement], in Yun-Se university: Social Science 
Institute, A/2/i/ 8/212 Sahoi Kwahak Yunkoo [The Study of Social Science], No. 3. 1992; and Institition 
for the Study of Pollution in Korea, ed. 44 2/ HaA/& Hankuk ui Konghae Jido [The Map of pollution 


in Korea] (Seoul, Korea: Ilwol-suhkak, 1986). 


"4 Seung-jik Hong, 36. 


" Tbid., 38-39. 
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sustainable growth has been discussed. Many groups have started to work for 
preservation of the environment. However, regional self-interests sometimes prevent 
cooperation for a livable environment. Local people began to protest in order to protect 
their region from pollution. As a result, however, there came to be no place in which to 
build new factories or dispose of waste. This phenomenon is called NIMBY; Not In My 


Back Yard. ‘"° 


The Problem of Farmland 

In this opulent society, the reduction and degradation of farmland becomes 
increasingly severe. Until recently the farmland of Korea has been a victim of 
development in Korea. In the process of supporting the heavy chemical industry, 
farmland has been alienated from the distribution of financial resources. Also, the low 
price of rice policy caused farmers to go increasingly into debt. Import of cheap farm 
products from other countries, which had been intended to prevent inflation, has devastated 
farming in Korea. Furthermore, infiltration of decadent culture from urban area caused 
the loss of traditional culture in rural area. 

Sequential problems have occurred, such as relative stagnation of farmland, increase 
of tenant farmers without their own land, increase in the income disparity between urban 
and rural areas, and lack of laborers in rural areas. The many steps of the transport 
system have made farming more difficult, and the many factories around farmland have 


polluted rivers and farm products. Especially, under the influence of the Ur-round, the 


"% Sook-ja Park, and Mi-ra Han, “2+ D+ AIS As! Kajok kwa Jiyuk Sahoi,” in Women’s Institute 
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farmland is dying in every aspect.!”” 


Nowadays Korea is facing a radical crisis in the reduction and dismantlement of 
agriculture, which means the disappearance of farmland. This tendency can be shown in 
the 1992 report of government that more than 400 thousand farmers left the farmland per 


8 


year during last ten years.’ Being deprived of their fields, farmers were pushed from 


their own land into the slums of cities. In this situation, the inner and outer agricultural 


policies have accelerated a reduction of farming.'”” 


The poverty and debt of farmers 
came not from idleness of the farmers but rather from the anti-agricultural and 
anti-democratic policy of government. Therefore, the problems of rural areas, especially 
the debt of farmers, should be solved in the dimension of governmental policy. 

This process is not an accident or unavoidable result but an intentional one by 
government and large enterprises. This is the situation of han. People in farming and 
fishing communities, and in slums around cities, are the Korean Minjung who represent the 
suffering of Korea. The Korean Minjung have suffered under the intrigues of those with 
money and power. 


Information Society 


While undergoing rapid social change Korean society is facing another transition, that 


for Korean Society, ed., 369-409. 
"7 Hyun-chae Park, et. al.,eds., #SSLeEMSY AZZ L!/A! Hankuk Nongup Moonje ui 
Saerowoon Insik [New Understanding of Farming Problem in Korea](Seoul, Korea: Dol-be-kae, 1984), 13-66. 


"8 Hyo-sam Lee, et.al., eds, S#wW3/ O/ZH ZB 2/0) BSC/C Nongchon Kyohoi Irutke Hal 
Til Manseupnida{The Rural Church, We Have Many Things To Do] (Seoul: Korea, Hanwool, 1992), 9. 


 Dong-hoi Kim, et. al., eds., =A/2f A/WS SYA! Kukjehwa Sidae ui Nongup Jungchaek 


[Agricultural Policy in the Internationalizing Age] (Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1994). 
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from an industrial society to an information society. This transition implies the 
reformation of the knowledge information-based civilization. The information society is 
promising the growth of efficiency in lives. Mass media, portable telephones, Fax, and 
personal computers help provide better communication. Nowadays, the globalization of 


activities is becoming easier. These phenomena will be dealt with in chapter eight. 


Religious Situation: Pluralism and Secularization 
There are many religions in Korea such as Buddhism, Confucianism, Christianity, 
One-Buddhism, Chun-do religion, and Islam. All together, including 18 sects of 
Buddhism and 94 denominations of the Protestant churches, there are many religions in 
Korea. According to the 1990 data, the numbers of religions are up to 393 religions and 
their branches. Furthermore, if we count unresearched religions, the situation in Korea is 


80 Own-gyu Lee believes that the cause of this kind of diversity is 


a market situation. ' 
secularization. !*! 


This situation led to the efforts by Christians to increase their numbers and build new 


'80 Won-kyoo Lee, “Sw Ch2l42| &Avt stSwWsl Jongkyo Dawonjooui Sanghwang kwa 
Hankook Kyohoi,” in SWC A SL/ Lf ASA) DH Jongkyo Dawon Jooui wa Sinhakjuk Kwaje, ed., 
Academic Society of Christianity [Religious Pluralism and Theological Task] ( Seoul, Korea: The Christian 
Literature Society, 1990), 172-3. 


'81 Won-kyoo Lee, “St ws] 2| Al eStSkEh Hankuk Kyohoi ui Sinang Yangtae,” [The Mode of Faith 
of the Korean Church] in Won-kyoo Lee, ed., 25. Also, Won-kyoo Lee explains well about the concept of 
secularization in his book, Won-kyu Lee, Si22/ Ai/$3} Jongkyo ui Sesokhwa. [Secularization of 


Religion] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1987), chapter 1,2, and 3. 
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2 


churches.'®* However, concern for church-growth distorted the purpose of the church. 


Sometimes the Gospel itself became not the purpose but a means for competing with other 


3 The typical form of this tendency is faith searching for good fortune. Asa 


churches.!® 
result, among churches, the phenomena of standardization and marginal differentiation 
came to be evident.!** Also, in this process, the Korean churches became institutionalized 
each with its own bureaucracy. Administration for church growth could easily ignore 
social service and self-sacrifice. This phenomenon is shown not only in the budgets of 
churches but also in the consciousness of individual Christians.'*° As a result the 
individualism of church administration often discredited the message of the Korean 
churches to those outside their membership. The Korean churches appeared to be isolated 
from the Korean society and losing their power to integrate the society. °° 

By contrast, a few churches have tried to respond as transformers of the society. 


They both rejected secularization as a desirable accommodation or adjustment, and that 


conservative position which denies or is ignorant of the changing world. Through self- 


'82 Won-kyoo Lee, “SwWO2l==2| 2atot stsiulsl Jongkyo Dawonjooui Sanghwang kwa 
Hankook Kyohoi,” in An Academic Society of Christianity, ed., 178. 


'83 Keun-won Park,. &/=7473/ 2/=£ Hankuk Kyohoi Sungsookron [A Way to Maturity of the 


Korean Church] ( Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1986), 32-44. 


'84 Won-kyoo Lee, “&A| &t& AtS| 2+ ws] Dosi sanup sahoiwa Kyohoi,” [Urban Industrial 
Society and the Church] in Won-kyoo Lee ed., 309-22. This tendency has been accelerated by extreme 
emphasis of earthly blessing and fantastic vision for the success. An example is three fold blessing of the 
Yoido Full Gospel Church. 


185 Chi-joon No, “S!= w 3] 2| Iw s|==2| Hankuk Kyohoi ui Kaekyohoi Jooui,” [Individualism of 
the Korean Church] in Ibid., 40-43. 


'86 Tbid., 58-68. 
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renewal or positive participation in the world, they fought against injustices.'87_ They 
participated in such responses to the oppressive government as the Christian Movement, the 
Urban Industrial Mission, and the activities of the WCC and the Korean National Council 
of Churches (KNCC).!*° 

Finally, in describing the religious situation, we cannot forget quasi-religion or 
functional equivalents of religion. Nowadays, religions that lost their absoluteness started 
to compete with secular ideologies such as nationalism, socialism, scientism, and 
humanism. Also, the leisure industry came to take on roles as a functional alternative to 
religion. In the situation of religious pluralism, Christianity has been forced to be in 
coexistence and competition not only with other religions but also with various kinds of 
functional equivalents or surrogates of religion. '®? 

Positively, the religious situation in Korea is a pluralistic situation wherein many 
religions are coexisting. That would be a different situation from that in the United States 
which traditionally has been accustomed to Christian tradition. Also, in contrast to the 
general theory of secularization which posits a decline of religion, the Korean Church has 
grown rapidly and is still growing. Here, the theory of secularization of Korea has a 


special character. The characteristics of the current context are represented in Figure 11. 


'87 Won-kyoo Lee, “Jongkyo Dawonjooui Sanghwang kwa Hankook Kyohoi,” in Ibid., 181-82. 


188 Won-kyoo Lee, “St JHA! i S| 2] AA] SO] Hankuk Kaesin-kyohoi ui Jungchi-chamjue” [The 
Political Participation of the Korean Protestant Church] in Ibid, 204-14. 


189 Tbid., 183-84. Also, see Won-kyoo Lee, Jongkyo ui Sesokhwa, 201-19. 
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Fig. 11. Contextual Factors of Current Korea 


Two Korean Theologies From the Perspective of Mission 


During over one century of Christianity in Korea various theologies have influenced 
the Korean churches. In distinguishing many types of theologies, Phil Hyung Yum 
suggests three main theological lines in Korea: evangelical type of mission, cultural 


theological type of mission, and secular theological approach of mission.'° Also, 


90 Phil Hyung Yum, 23) 73/9) Af#2& Aw Hankuk Kyohoi ui Saeroun Sunkyo [Korean Church 


and New Mission] (Seoul, Korea: Ih-moon Press, 1989), 49-65. In this section, Yum insists that those three 
lines of mission theologies should overcome their limitations and come toward the holistic mission. 
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Myung-yong Kim distinguishes six types of Korean theologies: conservative orthodox 
theology, evangelical theology, pentecostal theology, liberal orthodox theology, liberal life 


theology(Minjung theology), and cultural theology(Indigenous theology).!”! 


However, I 
could not find much difference between Korean and Western conservative or evangelical 
theologies. Yonggi Cho’s Korean-style pentecostal theology has been mentioned in 
chapter 4. Therefore, this section will deal with two peculiar theologies. The first is 
Minjung theology--the Korean contextual theology--which focuses on social justice and 
liberation of the Minjung. This developed as a Korean socio-political theology in the 
oppressive context of the 1970s and 1980s. The other is the Korean indigenization 
theology that concerns inter-religious dialogue with Korean traditional religions searching 


for traditional values of Korea. Let us consider first these two theological streams, and 


then the suggestions of the second generation of indigenization theologians. 


The Understanding of Mission in Minjung Theology 
Minjung theology is a theology that was formed in the context of Korea especially in 
the 1970s. It reflects the suffering experiences of Korean Christians in their lives. Under 
political and economic oppression Korean Christians came to reflect on their experiences in 
resisting the dictatorship of the Korean military government. The result was a new 


understanding of the Minjung and of Minjung theology.!” 


‘91 Myung-young Kim, “st A! St°| & Stadt DM) Hankuk Sinhak ui Hyunhwang kwa Kwaje,” in 
Academy Society of Christianity, ed., 2247/0! 1 at= 3/9} A/S Junhwanki e Sun Hankuk Kyohoi 
wa Sinhak [The Korean Church and Theology in the Period of Transition] (Seoul, Korea: Hawoo-kihwoik 
Press, 1992), 103-11. 

192 Tn the situation of oppression, Christians, scholars, and students started to resist against the military 
government. For the exploited laborers, the Urban Industrial Mission Project started its mission work. 
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The social context of Minjung theology can be described as follows: First, the 
Minjung movement in the 1970s in Korea, especially the suicide of Tae-il Juhn, impacted 
Minjung theology. Second, the concept of See-A/ (the grassroots) gave the insight of 


Minjung.'” 


Third, the immersing concept of history of the Minjung and Minjung culture, 
especially the Mask Dance and Minjung literature, pushed Korean theologians to answer to 
this context. Nam-dong Suh searched for theological authenticity in a tale of Chang-il.!"4 
Conclusively, the womb of Minjung theology was the lived experiences of the Minjung, out 
of which a diverse and serious theological approach developed. !”° 

Also, while reading the Bible in the eyes of the Minjung, Korean Minjung theologians 
came to find the Minjung in the Bible. The Bible thus can be not only the root of Minjung 
theology but also was believed to provide documentation for building up Minjung theology. 


6 


This approach included socio-economic analysis.!°° An impressive interpretation of 


Minjung came out of Byung-moo Anh’s book, Jesus of Galilee, in which he interprets the 


Some churches sent young ministers into factories to help workers to recognize their situation and to form 
labor unions. Minjung theology had been formed to support these movements. 


93 Suk-hyun Ham, 4/2'O/ A! LYE A] Cial eke Bonaeneun Pyunji [Letter to Cial. The 


grassroots] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil-sa,1984), and A/2'9/ SWS ZBO/ Cial ui Yetkeul Puli [Explaining the 
Meaning of the Word, Cia] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil-sa, 1987). 


4 Nam-dong Suh, &/SA/3'2/ E+ Minjoong Sinhak ui Tamkoo [The Investigaton of Minjung 


Theology] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil-sa, 1983), 78-82.. 


'95 Korea Theological Institute, ed., 1980 WLY BIBA/St2/ AI 1980-nyundae Hankuk Minjoong 
Sinhak ui Junkae [Unfolding of Minjung Theology in 1980's] (Seoul, Korea: The Theological Institute, 1990), 
69. 


'96 Tbid., 47-48. 
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synoptic traditions of the Jesus-event as the history of the development of the Minjung 
movement of Jesus. In the Bible, Anh argues, Jesus and the Minjung cannot be separated. 
An understanding of the Minjung in the Bible shows the character of Jesus. Without 
understanding the socio-political context of the Minjung in the Bible, we cannot understand 
Jesus. Also, according to Anh, this synoptic tradition has connection to the history of the 
Korean Minjung movement. The collective understanding of history identifies Jesus with 
the Minjung.'°” 

In his article, “The Confluence of Two Stories,” Nam-dong Suh mentioned the task of 
Minjung theology as one to witness to the fact that the Minjung tradition of Christianity 


came to meet the tradition of Korea in the action of Missio Dei.'*® 


To recognize this fact, 
Suh insisted, we need to understand the stories of Korean people that can be found through 
the socio-economic history of Korea, the history of the Minjung movement in Korea, in 
literature for action, and in folk tales. 

Yung-hak Hyun struggled to understand the Minjung and their han by searching for 
the diverse modes of expressions of Korean Minjung culture, especially the Korean Mask 
Dance and Minjung’s slang and expressions. According to Byung-moo Ahn, Minjung 


theology is the theological efforts to interpret Minjung events into theology. Therefore, 


Minjung theology is an on going theology that cannot be captured in a static theological 


7 Byung-moo Ahn, 2E’HOfL/ f+ Kalrilrea ui Yesoo [Jesus of Galilee] (Seoul, Korea: The 
Theological Institute, 1990), 9-13. 


18 Nam-dong Suh, 78. 
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doctrine because Minjung itself is a living reality.'°° 


Therefore, he insisted on story 
telling theology as living theology to draw out living Minjung. Yong-bock Kim, also, in 
his book 2/3 2/S2/ Af8/ A! Hankuk Minjoong ui Sahoi Junki [The Social 
Biography of the Korean Minjung], tried to express the reality of the Minjung through 


social biographies and stories of the Korean Minjung.?” 


Thus, Minjung theology came to 
have witnessing and descriptive characteristics. 

However, to escape the criticism that they were being subjective, one-sided, 
unscientific, and irrational in their approaches, Minjung theologians introduced scientific 
method.”°! This scientific method enables Minjung theologians through socio-economic 
analysis to recognize the efforts of Minjung to overcome their situation. However, this 
approach analyzes the life of the Minjung through their stories. 

These two methodologies contribute to overcome the deficiencies of Western 
epistemological approaches in reflecting on societies and living people. Minjung theology 
is an authentic Korean liberation theology which affirms the identity of the Korean culture 
202 


and people. 


Minjung theologians have not developed a distinctive ecclesiology or doctrine of the 


199 Byung-moo Ahn, £/8<4/8' 0/Of7/ Minjoong Sinhak Iyaki [The Story of Minjoong Theology] 
(Seoul, Korea: The Theological Institute, 1987), 6. 


200 Yong-bok Kim, 2!= 2/B2/ Af8/A/7/ Hankuk Minjoong ui Sahoi Junki [The Social 


Biography of Korean Minjoong] (Seoul, Korea: Hankil-sa, 1987), 3-4. 


01 Korea Theological Institute, ed., 51-53. 


20 Tbid., 53. 
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church. While criticizing the institutional churches, they searched for the affirmative 
meaning of the church. For them, the church is the community which takes part in the 
event of the kingdom’s coming. In this community the most important reality is the 
Minjung. According to Minjung theology, the church started from the context in which 
the Minjung and Jesus unconditionally met together and shared communion. The 
community was a witnessing community which was sent into the world by Jesus. This 
sharing and witnessing community is an illustration and sign of the kingdom of God. 
They declared that the church should be open to accept all forms of the Minjung’s lives. 
That is possible when the church gives up her position of privilege and vested rights. 
Then it would be possible for the church to become the liberated and liberating community 
in which social strata and hierarchical structures can be overcome. The ideal form of the 
church is, therefore, an impartial community of God’s people.?° 

The understanding of mission in Minjung theology is connected with the messianic 
kingdom. The mission of the church is a kingdom movement of loving neighbors, 
participating in their suffering, taking care of the poor, and liberating the oppressed. 
Therefore, mission in Minjung theology should be understood as proceeding toward the 
kingdom of God or the messianic kingdom, transcending the dimension of individual 
salvation. Also, it is important to confess that the mission of God is active in the suffering 
Minjung. This is the focus of the missiological vision of the church for the Minjung. In 


this context the missiological task of the church is to build the kingdom of God in Korean 


203 Ahn, Byung-moo. Minjoong Sinhak Iyaki, 156-85. 
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204 At this point Professor Yong-bok Kim suggests the mission of the church 


society. 
toward society and culture. Jae-shik Ko, also shows political, economic, and social aspects 
of mission in the Third World countries.” 

There are many critics of Minjung theology. Let us consider briefly their arguments 
as related to a concern for mission in the local church. 

Chong-chun Park insists that Minjung theologians condensed analysis of the Minjung 
as poor people into the subject of revolution according to their concept of the class struggle. 
Such an analysis, he argued, resulted in the exclusion of various alternatives for the 
reformation of society as well as diverse approaches to social change. Furthermore, this 
approach resulted in another dogmatic approach in the political, economic, and social 
understanding of the Minjung. Finally, Park argued that attaching too much importance to 
an ideological attitude has the possibility of making abstract the deep, concrete, and ardent 
wishes for liberation.7° 

The Minjung theologians’ focus on the Minjung as the oppressed needing liberation 
did not address the needs of various kinds of people in this modern society. We already 
have seen the radical tendency of the Minjung church and its disappearance in this modern 


society. The more the society becomes stable, the more its conservative character grows. 


The dominant theme in present Korean society is a search for harmony rather than 


204 Kim, Yong-bok, 291-315. 


205 Jae-shik Ko, A/2/A1i7 2} 7/5 i2C/ Sahoi SunKyo wa Kidokkyo Yoonri [Social Mission and 


Christian Ethics] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1991), 88-122. 


206 Jong-chun Park, a/442/ 4/8! Sangsaeng ui Sinhak [Theology of Sang-Saeng] (Seoul, Korea: 
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reformation. Furthermore, a progressive reformation is more attractive rather than a 
radical one. 

When seen from the perspective of evangelism, Minjung theology led to an over- 
optimistic view of human beings thus neglecting the sinfulness of human nature. 
Furthermore, by emphasizing only the political and social functions of religion important 
aspects of Christianity were neglected such as religious experience, the importance of the 
Bible, and the absoluteness of Jesus to which the Bible witnesses. 

According to the concern of this dissertation, Minjung theology shows lack of vision 
or of a scheme for concretely rooting its base in the church. Minjung theology did not 
develop alternative plans or proposals for reformation of the Korean society on the basis of 
local churches. 

Jae-soon Park, one of the Minjung theologians, admits that Minjung theology lost its 
power because it only focused on the Minjung’s suffering, and did not suggest a new way 
forward for the Minjung in modern society. Also, he says, Minjung theology was so anti- 


ecclesiastical as well as anti-doctrinal that it lost its base. 


The Understanding of Mission of the Indigenization Theology of Korea 
Concern for the indigenization of Korean Christianity started from the early period of 
Christianity in Korea. It was also a concern for mission. However, the full-scale 
discussion about it began in 1960. Those efforts disclosed a subjective interpretation of 
the gospel that had been accepted without criticism. Let us consider the emerging 


indigenization theology in Korea as it related to the concern for mission. 


The Theological Institute, 1991), 17. 
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Controversy over indigenization theology occurred when Dong-shik Ryu wrote his 
article, “The indigenization of the gospel and the task of mission in Korea” in the 
newspaper of the Methodist Theological Seminary in Seoul. This article fired a debate in 
which ten theologians took part. Ryu’s theology started from a concern for mission. He 
asked, “how can the gospel be rooted in the Korean mind and flourish to become a 
transforming power of Korean culture?” Ryu explained indigenization by comparing it 
with the incarnation event in Philippians 1:16. To link two poles, the gospel and Korean 
culture, he used the analogy of incarnation. According to Ryu, the incarnation event is 
like the relationship of seed to soil, in that the seed accomplishes its purpose by denying 
itself. When the Christianity of Palestine was transplanted into the Hellenistic context, it 
denied secondary factors while keeping the core of the gospel. That shows the way of 
indigenization. He believed that the gospel should be incarnated into the Korean context. 
He also used the analogy of interpretation, which meant that the gospel should not lose its 
original meaning while being translated properly into another language. As a result, 
Korean theology came to need a new hermeneutic method of interpretation for the 
clarification both of the substance of the gospel and of the nature of Korean culture.7°” 

Ryu’s main concern in his article was to explain the relationship between Christianity 
and Korean culture. In other words, it was a question of how the seed of the gospel could 
be rooted in the field of Korean mind and sprout to become a new theology. Missiological 


concern, especially the indigenizing work of theology, has been his main task. 


207 Dong-shik Ryu, £2 £47 Do wa Rokoseu [Tao and Logo] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian 
Literiture Society, 1978), 28-72. 
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Ryu’s concern became focused on the structure of Korean spirituality and religious 
culture as a field in which Christianity could germinate and grow. Can Christian 
spirituality be understood in the structure of Korean spirituality? To understand Korean 
spirituality, he studied Korean shamanism. Ryu concluded that shamanism had formed 
Korean spirituality and provided positive vitality to form Korean culture. 

In his later writings Ryu developed the theory that the truth of Christianity has been 
realized from within Korean shamanism. He believes that the truth and vision of 
Christianity can be seen in Pungryu-do. Pungryu-do is “the ecstatic state where nature, 
life, and arts are united”*°* This Pungryu-do is expressed in the lives of Korean people as 


211 Together they form the reality of Korean spirituality. 


hahn,”? mot,?!° and sarm. 
Therefore, the objective of Pungryu theology is to develop Korean spirituality and 
Christian spirituality on a common witness to the truth.” 

Ryu’s contribution may be summarized as follows: _ First, he tried to understand the 
Korean context for mission. Second, his findings of affirmative aspects of shamanism and 


of the Pungryu mind suggest a new approach toward Koreanness. Third, his development 


of a fulfillment theory and an inclusive position can help Koreans to approach other 


208 Andrew Sung Park, “Minjung and Pungryu Theologies in Contemporary Korea: A Critical and 
Comparative Examination,” (Ph.D. diss., Graduate theological Union in Berkely, 1985), 97. 


209 The Korean word, hahn, implies the mind of tolerance, the mind of creative synthesis, the mind of 
praxis, and an idyllic and romantic mind. 


210 This word can be interpreted into “beauty of harmony.” 
211 This word means “life and living.” 
712 Dong-shik Ryu, 22/30/22! 07€ Poongryu Sinhak euroui Yuro [A Journey toward Pung- 


Lyu Theology] (Seoul, Korea: Junmang-sa, 1988), 9-37. In this book, he mentions his theological journey 
and the process of development. 
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religions affirmatively. Fourth, by emphasizing the Pungryu mind and shamanism, he 
emphasized also the receiver side (Koreans) as well as giver side (Christianity). 
Sung-bum Yun is another scholar who brought theological debates. He discussed 


the meaning of indigenization in the Chinese character, to-chak-hwa (+781, 


routinization). Yun was also concerned with the Korean context as a soil to receive the 
gospel. He insisted on the identity of Koreans as receivers of the gospel. Therefore, he 
used the analogy of seed and soil in that the gospel is a seed, while the sprouting field is the 
mind of Korean people. The important thing here is the nature of the soil because 
different soils produce different fruits. This concern naturally inclined him toward the 
productivity of the soil, i.e, the creativity of Korean culture, rather than the gospel itself. 
From this concern he tried to find trinitarian factors in the genesis myth of Korea, a 
controversial approach for many Korean theologians. In his later study he deepened the 


interfaith dialogue with Confucianism. He interpreted the Confucian word sung (ak) as 


incarnation. His goal was to find points of contact between the Korean context and the 
gospel so as to make the dialogue possible. 

However, there were many criticisms of his theology. First is the possibility of 
syncretism because his theology emphasizes the influencing power of the context toward 


1.713. Yun himself agreed in part with this criticism as he wrote, “If we ignore the 


the gospe 
way of indigenization because of its possibility of relativity, diversity, and compromise, we 


will lose good fruits of the truth.”?!* His syncretism can bring the loss of the uniqueness 


213, Jong-chun Park, 100. 


214 Sung-bum Yun, “ak 2] #380) 2 22 OlD+ Sung ui Sinhakiran Mooutinka,” [What is the 
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of Christianity while it has merits such as generosity, compassion, and openness of the 


1.215 New criticism nowadays is that his indigenization theology has a lack of 


gospe 
prophetic concern for the suffering of the Minjung and the divided situation of Korea, 
because he has concentrated his concern only on relating to classic Confucianistic 


16 


tradition.?!° Also, Confucianism with its concept of filial piety can easily support the 


existing public order and power thereby neglecting the task of confronting structural evil.?!” 

Sun-whan Byun contributed to the Christian dialogue with other religions. For 
Byun an open dialogue between religions is the goal of theology. His theological journey 
shows his struggle for the truth. He was captivated by Barth, existential theologies, Zen 
Buddhism, Minjung theology, Asian theology, the inclusive theology of Catholicism, and 
modern religious pluralism. During his theological developing period, his theological 
standpoint shifted from inclusivism to religious pluralism. His main method for doing 
theology was dialogue. 

In pursuing Korean theology Byun tried to dialogue with Buddhism in Korea, 
especially Zen Buddhism. Also, he sought dialogue between Minjung theology and 


indigenization theology. He wanted to build a Korean theology that combines various 


aspects of theologies. Also, he wanted to dialogue with other Asian theologies. 


Theology of Sung] in &'=/2/ d/8'A/2¢ Hankuk ui Sinhak Sasang [Christian Thought of Korea] ed., 
Christian Thought Press, (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1983), 141. 


215 Thid., 159-179. 
216 Jong-chun Park, 4. 
217 Choong-koo Park, “7/5 Ats|S@clo} sts EAs} Als! Kidokkyo Sahoi Yoonri wa 


Hankuk Tochakhwa Sinhak,” [Christian Social Ethics and Indigenization Theology of Korea] in 7/57 A/4‘ 
Kidokkyo Sasang [Christian Thought] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1991), 6. 
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Furthermore, he was keen to introduce in Korea new theologies being developed in other 
parts of the world. In his final stage of theological study he espoused religious pluralism. 
He denied religious imperialism and the fulfilment theory in dialogue with other religions. 
He insisted that Korean theology should throw away its Western prejudice about religion, 
its church-centered attitude, and its exclusive christology. He declared that his position 


was a theocentric non-normative Christology.7!® 


Critics on Both Sides 

First, both indigenization theology and contextualization theology have attempted to 
understand both the identity of the Korean people and the context in which the Bible should 
be rooted. However, both did not achieve a solid base of church support. Secondly, 
indigenization theology had a lack of understanding of real suffering of people within the 
Korean context. Their new theologizing was confined to seminaries and among 
theologians. The indigenization theology was so tradition-oriented that it could not give 
effective support to the people who live in today’s word. Third, Minjung theology was 
too radical to be accepted by the established churches in Korea. Furthermore, it was so 
confined with suffering of the Minjung that it could not suggest the way that the movement 
should go. It failed to show the new society what the Minjung should build. However, 
these efforts have brought recognition of the importance of the identity and context of 
Korea. Also the second generations of Minjung and indigenization theologians are trying 


to unite their efforts to develop a new Korean theology. They may achieve results which 


218 Sun-hwan Byun, Sw) 2} 9| Sa)! Ch st Bulkyo wa Kidokkyo ui Daehwa, [Dialogue between 
Christianity and Buddhism] in 2 u7A/&/ Bulkyo sasang, [Buddhist Thought] 98. 
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the former theologians could not accomplish. 


One Suggestion for a New Korean Theology 

The emerging new indigenization theologians, who call themselves the second 
generation, are finding their new task to be one of establishing Korean theology through a 
dialogue with Minjung theologians. They are trying to overcome the limitation of 
inclusivism as they pursue the theme of the theology of religion.*!” 

Sang-saeng theology from indigenization theology is one suggestion for the new 
Korean theology that combines two streams-- Minjung theology and indigenization 
theology. 

Sang-saeng means co-living or living together. In meaning it combines efforts of 
people and nature to live together. The main idea of the word is harmony and cooperation. 
However, it does not mean that we can harmonize with the oppressor without criticism. _ It 
insists on critical pacifism, opposing all ideas of naive peace that ignore the injustices of 
the world. This pacifism is critical of militarism that insists on violent revolution, as well 
as of that dualistic pacifism that escapes into an out-worldly faith.””° Therefore, this 
Sang-saeng theology pursues the critical harmony that can truly bring salvation to the 


world. Sang-saeng theology insists on tan (ff, to cut off). It knows that we have to cut 


219 Kye-joon Lee, St 72/2 OFLEE/2/ Alia? Hankuk Kyohoi wa Hananim ui Sunkyo [The 
Korean Church and Missio Dei] (Seoul, Korea: Junmang-sa, 1985), 28-29. 

220 Jung-soo Hong, “BAME Als: AA} AlSt Moothyu itneun Jyesoo : Sangsaeng ui Sinhak ,” 
[Undiscovered Jesus: Sangsaeng Theology] in a/a¥A/S/: eta A/st9/ Af HHC/LE! Sangsaeng Sinhak: 
Hankuk Sinhak ui Sae Paerudaim [Theology of Sang-Saeng: New Paradigm of Korean Theology] ed., 


International Theological Institute, (Seoul, Korea: Chomyung Press, 1992), 21. 
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off the vicious circle of revenge in society. To cut off the vicious circle, the Minjung have 
to learn how to endure and forgive the oppressor. The Chinese word, hae-won-sang- 
saeng, means “‘to solve the han of Minjung, the mind of revenge, in a search for 
harmonious living.” This theology sees the Korean mind as well as the han of the 
Minjung. Also, this theology shows the way of salvation in which the oppressed and the 
oppressor can forgive and be forgiven, love each other, and search for the new life of 
harmony. Furthermore, this theology combines nature and human being together, going 
toward cosmic salvation. In this dimension Minjung theology and indigenization theology 
can go toward other Asian theologies and dialogue with other religions. This Sang-saeng 


theology is suggesting a new hope for Korean theology. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have sought to understand the current situation of the Korean 
context and of the theology of mission in Korea. During the past thirty years Koreans 
have had to encounter radical changes in both economics and politics. Also, in this 
process, Koreans have experienced a shaking of the culture’s traditional foundations. 
Industrial development brought an affluent and diverse society. Growth in the standard of 
living brought the shift of primary concern from issues of economic development to those 
of true democracy and quality of life. However, as a result of this shift, strong 
individualism and egoistic regionalism become popular. Unbalanced development and 
regional economic gaps--results of the former military government policy--caused conflicts 


between Koreans in different areas. Rapid social change, urbanization and decline of rural 
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areas are still bringing socio-psychological disorder. The matter of pollution is becoming 
one of hottest issues in Korea. Along with this situation an increasingly diverse and 
pluralistic society brings with it diverse lifestyles, diverse forms of families, development 
of leisure culture and materialism. Also, the growing impact of the information society 
brings new hope and challenge to Koreans. Religious pluralism and secularization are 
threatening Korean churches. 

In this context this chapter also dealt with theologies of mission in Korea which were 
responding to this changing context. My study skipped conservative mission theologies 
though major churches are holding to them firmly. Those theologies do not show much 
difference from Western conservative theologies. Therefore, this section was devoted to 
two remarkable Korean theologies: First we considered the missiological perspective of 
the Korean socio-political theology known as Minjung theology. Next we examined 
theology of mission from the perspective of cultural theology or indigenization theology. 
However, we concluded that both Korean theologies did not achieve a solid base of the 
support in the larger Korean churches since they failed to show what kind of new society 
Koreans should build. However, these theologies made affirmative efforts to bring 


recognition of the importance of the identity and context of Korea. 
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CHAPTER 6 


NEW MODELS OF LOCAL CHURCH STRUCTURE IN CURRENT SOCIETY 


This chapter will concentrate its concern on new models of local church structure in 
Korea’s increasingly diverse society. Especially two models show the new possibilities 
for effective mission both in urban and rural areas. The one is the conservative going 
model in urban areas that emphasizes witnessing to Jesus’ lordship in this world. The 
other is the rural communal model that intends to build healthy communities in farmlands 


by witnessing to the gospel through the life of love. 


Current Conditions of Former Models 


The models of local church structure that we have considered in previous chapters 
included specific concepts of mission and church structures according to their contexts. 
Those models have worked effectively in their respective mission fields. Currently those 
models still remain and affect the continuing transformation of structures. 

Consider, for example, the Yoido Full Gospel Church. This church has shown 
radical transition from a sect-type to a church-type structure in less than forty years. 
Nowadays, this church is showing another transition from a church-centered structure to a 
going structure, and from strong exercise of power to a gentle and serving approach toward 
the world. When I visited the Church’s worship services, I could feel these changes in the 
charitable attitude of Pastor Cho in his preaching. Another evidence was a new open 


attitude toward other denominations and their diverse mission fields. Their celebration of 
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joining the KNCC, and the invitation to Dr. Harvey Cox of Harvard University to be its 
main lecturer at their symposium for mission, indicated their shift toward a church-type 
structure. However, in spite of these changes, many pastors in this Church admit that the 
Church has declined in membership and worship attendance. Without changing their top- 
down and hierarchical structure, it would not be easy for the Yoido Full Gospel Church and 
other mega-churches to keep their large memberships.””! 

The churches with a traditional local church structure--conservative coming model-- 


? The main factors of the church structure, such as home 


are also facing a decline.” 
visitation, the early prayer meeting, and the all night prayer meeting, are losing their 
effectiveness in this diverse society. To overcome this problem those traditional churches 
seem to pursue their own transformation in two ways. The first one is through the Holy 
Spirit movement as in the Yoido Full Gospel Church. However, this type of approach is 
losing their strength in the 1990s. The second type is to focus on disciple-making 
programs or praise and worship styles from modern-style churches. Unless they abandon 
their pastor-centered and coming structure, however, they will not be able to overcome 


their limitations. 


In this situation new forms of ministry and church structure have appeared. Some 


221 For more about the characteristics of mega-churches see the following books: Os Guinness, 
Dining with the Devil: The Megachurch Movement Flirts with Modernity (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1993); John N. Vaughan, Megachurches and America’s Cities: How Churches Grow (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 1993); and John N. Vaughan, The Large Church: A Twentieth-Century Expression of the 
First-Century Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1985) 


222 This group of churches’ decline becomes a major reason of Korean churches’ decline. While the 
annual growth rate of membership in 1960s was 41.2%, the rate was reduced into 12.4% in 1970s, 4.4% in 
1980s, and 3% in 1990s. Nowadays, many Korean pastors are saying that Korean churches are declining. 
See, Won-kyoo Lee, Hankuk Kyohoi ui Hyunsil kwa Junmang, 194-197. 
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new churches emphasized the role of lay people, changing their church structure to enable 
them to lead more. New mission movements arose in the rural areas. Actually, in rural 
areas, churches are still dying as a result of being alienated from the urban areas. Many 
attempts have been made to solve the problems both of the rural areas and of rural churches. 
While Minjung churches lost their influence upon society in the 1990s, rural churches are 


trying to revive and strengthen rural communities by seeking alternative plans. 


Conservative Going Model for Urban Witness 


During the process of development Korean communities have become more 
diverse. With the improvement of their lives through economic development, people 
were able to pursue more meaningful lives. This has been especially true for the elites 
in the cities. Some churches responded to this need with new vision. 

This new response has come from a group of churches which emphasizes a 


going-structure.””> 


They differ from churches having a coming-structure with its top- 
down and power-concentrating organization. By developing their strategies for 
discipling, churches emphasizing a going structure are fostering various communities 
which serve their specific contexts. One of those churches aims that one-fourth of the 
church members should be out of the church on Sunday to witness for Jesus Christ in the 


world. These members go to other locations--farm lands, slums, fishing villages, or 


city streets-- evangelizing with singing and preaching, or serving through providing 


223 See page 150-52 for churches in this group. 
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medical care. Of course, these churches share their small missional groups’ works by 
worshipping together and studying their common faith which enables them to have a 
strong identity. These churches gain strength by pursuing cooperation with other 
churches that have their own specific characters. Many churches in this category have 


about five to seven thousand members. 


THE COMMAND 
OF GOD 


Vv 
_é— 
“te 


Fig. 12. Urban Conservative Going Structure 


The Churches that are Going Toward the World 
This section will focus mainly on one church in this category of churches, Onnuri 


Church, to understand the character of this group of churches.””4 


224 My data will be as follows: The Guide Book of Onnuri Church; A Guidebook for the New Comers; 
Various Pamphlets; Books for Propagation of Onnuri Church’s Work; Journals from Onnuri Church 
Missions; Audio tapes of lectures which explaining their system, theology of ministry, and bible studies (No. 
1-24.); Han-eum Ok, ed., b/E/4/e¢ 17 3/S/FH Baramjikhan Kyohoi Hyungtae [The Desirable Church] 
(Seoul, Korea: Emmaus Press, 1989); an interview with an assistant pastor of the Onnuri Church; and nine 
times' experience of participation of their worship meeting. 
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The Onnuri Church? started its ministry by emphasizing that church exists for 
mission in this modern society. Following the vision of its senior pastor, Yong-jo Hah, 
this church moves toward a vision of having 2,000 missionaries and 10,000 workers in 
the future, which is called “The Onnuri 2,000/10,000 Plan.” The Onnuri Church 
emphasizes the work of professional lay missionaries and the training for them. Also, 
this Church works toward the goal of participation by all members of the Church in its 
mission. For this purpose the disciple-making movement and living as the community 
of the Holy Spirit are the main tools of this church. The Onnuri Church focuses its 
efforts on nurturing and training for activating all the spiritual resources of its members 
into mission. 

These emphases of the Onnuri Church brought forth a new concept of lay people. 
For them lay people include the following: 1. true worshippers, 2. workers with a 
fullness of the Holy Spirit, 3. powerful evangelists, and 4. people who offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice. 

Reformation in the concept of the church brought a change in the Church’s 


structure. The Onnuri Church insists upon being an open church. The people of 


Onnuri Church distinguish the open church from the closed church like this. 


Closed Church Open Church 


1. Denomination-Centered 1. Mission, Service, Nurture-Centered 


2. Doctrine-Centered 2. Life-Centered 

3. Pastor-Centered 3. Lay-Centered 

4. Worship and Disciple Training: 4. Worship and Disciple Making: 
lead by Tradition lead by the Holy Spirit 


225 This church started its ministry in the middle of 1980s in Yongsan district in the city of Seoul. Its 
denomination is Presbyterian Church of Korea. 
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5. Tradition-Centered 5. The Bible-Centered 


Fig. 13. Comparison of Closed Church and Open Church Models 


One of the important dimensions of Onnuri Church is its Jesus Community 


t. 226 


Movemen This aims to be an ecumenical community which transcends what it 


considered to be the egoistic denominationalism of most Korean churches. To this 


27 The movement aims for the 


purpose Onnuri Church established Tyrannus Publisher.” 
power of influence in witnessing to the gospel rather than through programs of doing 
mission work. Without being restricted by tradition, this movement pursues constant 
reformation believing that tradition is verified by the living Bible. 

The Onnuri Church and its group of churches have a going-structure, whereas the 
Yoido Full Gospel Church emphasizes a coming-structure. The Onnuri Church and its 
brother churches continually study their mission works and their changing contexts for 
ministry. The Onnuri Church is also always enlarging its scope to become a church in 
the whole world. That is the meaning of the word Onnuri. This Church is addressing 
many of the issues of church and society in Korea today including church unity, 
evangelization, social justice, and the reunion of Korea. It is concerned about problems 
of urban and rural areas that we have discussed in chapter five, service to marginalized 


people, and dialogue with the secularized society. The church pursues its witness 


through lay people who live as intentional witnesses in their ordinary lives. For them the 


226 This movement intends to build a large ecumenical movement among Korean churches for 
cooperation in evangelism and reformation of Korean society. 


227 One of largest Christian publishers which mainly focuses on ministry and disciple-making rather 
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life and witness of Christians are not separated. 
Onnuri Church defines its basic character to be: 778 


e bible centered church 

e gospel centered church 

e mission centered church 

e a church healing the world 

e a church planting the culture of Jesus Christ in the world 

Among these descriptions two factors that characterize the church are its healing 

work and cultural movement. According to the Onnuri Church’s expression, the church 
must take part in the suffering of the world to build the kingdom of God. Also, the 
church wants to build a Christo-centric history and culture through planting the culture of 


d 229 


Jesus Christ in this worl The Onnuri Church intends to participate in various areas 


of society such as music, fine arts, drama, and movies. 


A Church Working through Diverse Communities in Specific Contexts 
While the Yoido Full Gospel Church works through a concentration of power, 
Onnuri Church works through dispersal of power. If the Onnuri Church identifies a need 
(for example the mission for the disabled), this Church organizes a group of volunteers 
and experts in this area. They gather, pray, plan, and do their mission work. Here, we 
can see a point that the church is not the leader or controller but rather the helper and 


supporter. Therefore, Onnuri Church has various communal groups according to their 


than on theological issues. 
228 From their Guidebook 


229 This is the Onnuri Church’s special expression which intend to transform the Korean culture 
according to the Christian faith. 
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working areas in mission. The numbers of groups grow as the tasks grow. Also, these 
groups gladly work with non-Christian communities in their societies for their mission. 
This method of working is different from the Yoido Full Gospel Church in that Onnuri 
Church infiltrates and spread their powers through communities in those areas. It 


becomes a community movement. 


Fig. 14. Going Structure (Diverse Groups) 


On the other hand, the Onnuri Church is also known as a well-organized church. 
At the center of the organization there is the General Conference. Every church member 
can participate in that council and give their opinion. Another committee is its 
Administrative Board that leads in program planing for the churches. 
A major characteristic of Onnuri Church is its diversity. This Church has varied 
groups for its ministries. They include: 
One-to-One" Ministry Committee, Mission for Specialists Committee, 
Family Ministry Committee, Foreign Language Worship Committee, Christianity 


21st Century Committee, Church Cooperation Ministry Committee, Wednesday 
Bible School, Domestic Mission Committee, Foreign Mission Committee, 
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Church Computer Ministry group, New-Comer Committee, Sharing Committee, 
International nurturing ministry Committee, Upper Room Committee, Abraham 
College, Sarah College, Sunday School Education Committee, Inner-Healing 
Committee, Mass-Education Committee 


The Church also has many mission groups. These are: 


1. Domestic Mission 


(1) Center Ministry: a) Mission Administration Department b) Study and 
Discipline Department c) Support and Cooperation Department 

(2) Urban Alienated Area Ministry: a) Slum Area Mission b) Foreign 
Workers Mission 

(3) Rectification and Self-support Ministry: a) Prison Mission b) 
Self-support Mission c) Juvenile Delinquent Mission 

(4) Farming and Fishing Village Area: a) Sharing Mission b) Sending and 
Supporting Mission 

(5) Disabled Mission: a) Inner Church Mission b) Cooperating Field 
Mission 

(6) Broadcasting Mission: 


2. Foreign Mission 
(1) Center: a) Mission Development Department b) Mission Cooperation 
Department c) Training Support Department d) Nurturing Department e) 
Administering Department 
(2) The Middle East and African Area: a) Moslem Mission Department b) 
Israel Mission Department cc) Africa Mission Department 
(3) The Far East Area: a) China Mission Department b) North Korea 
Mission Department c) North Area Mission Department 
Churches Focusing on Nurturing Disciples 
While the Yoido Full Gospel Church is concerned with new believers who have 
trouble in this world, Onnuri Church and churches in this category concentrate their 
concern on disciple-making. Therefore, in many cases, newcomers to these churches are 


already Christians who were disappointed by local churches which maintain the status quo, 


and are seeking a biblical faith. 
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The strongest point of Onnuri Church is its discipline for discipleship. The process 
of training is well organized from person-to-person to group-relationship. Also, to train 
Christians, the fields where they can practice their ministries of witness and healing are 
carefully prepared. To provide a mission field for each person is very important in the 
disciple-making process; without it people easily fall into lip-service in practicing love. 
Groups in Onnuri Church do not ignore sharing of their experiences in ministry with other 
groups. Every group of that Church has an opportunity to present its work to the 
congregation during the Sunday Praise and Worship service, as successive groups lead in 
worship. 

Another impressive program is the newcomer training program. Every 
prospective member, even though he or she was a lay deacon or lay elder in a former 
church, must receive this education program to enroll his or her name in Onnuri Church. 
The program continues for seven weeks. After that the graduates of that program 
become included in cell groups that will help them to be nurtured. 

Onnuri Church has a strong way by which to combine the nurturing of Christians 
with a continuing out-going structure through its One-to-One Discipleship Training 
program. This program is intended not only for nurturing disciples but also for 
evangelizing people. The one-to-one system lets one leader nurture one person who 
needs to be trained. The two persons meet once or twice in a week in their own 
convenient time and place for Bible study. In studying the Bible they use well-planned 
study books which Onnuri Church has developed. Each study program lasts for four 


months. One leader can nurture four or five people at different times and places. The 
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one who was nurtured can then become a leader to nurture other people. From 1986 to 
1990 one thousand people finished this program at Onnuri Church. This program also is 
used as a way of evangelization. Ifamember of the church moves to another area or 
goes abroad, he or she leads this program in that area. 

A strong point of discipline in the Onnuri Church is its continual and diverse 
training. For the member who finishes the One-to-One Discipleship Training program, 
diverse additional training programs are waiting, such as the Discipleship Program, 


230 


Evangelism Explosion Program, and Leader Nurturing Program. Also, the church 


provides various fields in which a person may serve in ministry in farmlands, hospitals, 


slums, and so on. 


The Church for the Elite 
If the Yoido Full Gospel Church initially directed its ministry toward the poor, the 


Onnuri Church and this group of churches have grown in the South area of the city of 


1 


Seoul where most elites and high-income people live.7*! They believe that their mission 


is to nurture the elite to change Korean society. They emphasize both the renewal of the 


Korean church and of the society. 


232 


To fit this character Onnuri Church emphasizes the Q.7. movemen instead of 


enthusiastic all-night prayer services. The church provides Q.T. books. People use 


230 This church introduced this movement to Korean churches and is making efforts for spreading of 
this movement. 

231 The City of Seoul is divided into two by the Han River: North and South areas. The North area is 
the original Seoul which now has become old, while the South area is newly developed in which wealth and 
new fashions are flourishing. 


32 To have quiet time to meditate and study Bible. This Q.7. movement has a strong point in 
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these books in the early morning prayer meeting or in their planned personal quiet times. 
The church trains lay people to apply God's word to their lives and situations. As 
members grow in their ability to apply God’s Word to their social contexts, they become 
more effective in lay witnessing. 

Cell groups are one of their important foundations for ministry in context. 
Following John Wesley’s early Methodist model of class meetings, persons are grouped 
by their area, age, and character. These cell groups are life communities that seek to 
revive the spirit of the early church in Acts. Participants gather once a week at a 
member’s house to share God’s word, communion and prayer. The cell group system is 
designed both for Christian nurture and for evangelism. In each cell group there are 
three leaders to nurture their members. Assistant pastors circulate to each group and 


take the roles of teacher and counselor. 


Strong Correlations Among Their Group Churches 

Local churches of this group emphasize their different gifts from God. In this 
feature they contrast with the Yoido Full Gospel Church which plants everywhere the 
same style of branch churches. Going structure churches believe that every local 
congregation should be different because of different contexts and abilities. While 
emphasizing differences in their characteristics, Onnuri Church and others of this group 
emphasize team ministry among diverse churches with strong networking. They share 
their unique characteristics and talents with one another. They not only cooperate in 


mission but also exchange information. Each develops its own character in its own 


emphasizing application of the bible study to Christians’ lives. 
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specific context. In their dynamic cooperation they have a vision of renewal for the 
Korean church. They seek renewal not only for their own local church but in the wider 
Korean church and in world evangelization. 

These churches in common recognize the gifts for ministry of the lay people. 
Their discovery of the role of lay people enables them to have a new understanding of the 
church. For them the church is a community called to worship, to Christian nurture, and 
to witness to God's work. The reason that the church is called out of the world is to be 
sent into the world. From that understanding there comes a new concept of ministry. 
Discovering the centrality of lay people makes it possible to change the ministry from a 
safeguard ministry to a training ministry. Second, it enables the organic relationship of 
the Church’s ministry because every Christian in the Church works as a branch of the 
body of Christ. Third, it gives a new possibility to change from a pastor-centered 
structure to a lay people-centered structure. Fourth, the change makes it possible to have 
lay leaders who develop the latent force in shared ministries by laity and clergy. Finally, 
it gives hope for continual growth.733 The most exemplary church in this group for its 
program of disciple-making for mission is the Church of Sarang (the Church of Love). 
This church provides many programs for Bible study and discipleship-training programs 
not only for its own members but also for other Korean churches.**4 


Onnuri Church as we have discussed takes a role of being a culture movement for 


233 Han-eum Ok, BA/&S WLC Pyungsindo reul Kkaewoonda [Waking Up the Lay People] 
(Seoul, Korea: Dooranno Press, 1987), 129-37. 


234 Sung-jong Sin, et. al., eds., O/E/ w3/7+ SAE Irun Kyohoi ka Sungjanghanda. [The 
Principles of the Church Growth] (Seoul: Hana Press, 1994), 237-60. 
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mission. Onnuri Church established its own publisher, Tyrannus, and has provided good 
books to the Korean church and Christians. Now most of Korean churches are indebted 
to this publisher. Also, the Church started a Praise and Worship movement that has 
influenced almost all Korean churches.” 

Another influential church is Nam-Seoul Church (South-Seoul Church). The 
distinctive endeavors of that church are as follows.”*° First, this church leads the 
South-North Movement that prays and prepares for the reunification of Korea. Second, 
this Church is taking a role in Mission for Children, including the publishing of Bible 
study books for children. Third, this Church introduced Evangelism Explosion 
movement from Unite States to the Korean churches and leads it.7*” 

Sangdo-jeil Church is taking leadership of the Family Movement that is trying to 
build sound Christian families in Korea. Many churches in this group are taking their 
own roles and working together. The pastors of those churches are leaders of mission 
agencies such as Operation Mobilization (OM), Global Missions Fellowship (GMF), 


GMTC, and HOPE. Also, they hold a mass meeting for mission every year, for example 


Mission 93, Mission 94, and soon. They also lead the Christian Science of Korea,”*® 


235 Sung-jong Sin, et., eds., 294-305. 


236 Kyung-min Kang, LW#-= SAZ SA/ Naeka Bon Hong, Jung-Kil Moksa [Pastor Jung-kil 
Hong in My Experience] (Seoul, Korea: Akape Suhwon, 1996). 

237 Sin-kuk Kim, 21M 7/3 32+ 33/2! &/A Isipil-seki reul Hyanghan Mokhoi ui Bijun [The 
Ministrial Vision toward 21‘t Century] (Seoul, Korea: Sinmangae Press, 1993), 9-27. 


238 These churches are making efforts to spread the Christian Science movement from the United 
States among Korean Christian Scientists. 
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and mission for performers and entertainers, and conservative social movements.”*° 


Churches in this going model have been influenced by John Stott, Charles Spurgeon, 
John Wesley, and the Puritan spirit. Their senior pastors are familiar with team ministry 
concepts and draw in well-equipped leaders easily. They do not hesitate to help their 
assistant pastors to study abroad. Moreover, they endeavor to practice a well-designed 
ministry. They study and make experiments in ministry and share results. Their basic 
frame for ministry is as follows: 1) evangelization, 2) nurture, 3) discipleship training, and 
4) sending. Also, they are concerned about change in Christian life and discipleship in 
the society. They concentrate their concern both on the change of human soul and on 
Christian discipleship. Therefore, they want to distinguish their position from that of the 
church growth movement. They want the discipleship movement to spread toward the 


world. 


Weak Points of The Movement 
Though the fore-mentioned group of churches has influenced much in present 
Korean society, they also have weak points. One of them is their lack of the Minjung 
spirit. In Korean society not everyone can be of the elite. Therefore, they also have 
partiality in their ministry. In their focus on ministry to more affluent persons, these 
churches have little appeal in less-affluent neighborhoods. 
Next, concerning indigenization the Onnuri Church does not contribute much. _ Its 


style of church life is too modern to fit to our traditional mind set. Its splendid worship 


239 This group of churches emphasize to take part in social reformation work according to the teaching 
of the Bible. However, their approaching way is one-sided toward the society rather than cooperation or cor- 
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and multiple activities do not resonate with suffering people in marginalized areas. 
Though members of the Onnuri Church are trying to take part in the life of alienated 
people, their life is still that of the upper class. In this area Korean churches need to 
develop complementary models for churches that will deal with issues of indigenization 


and taking part in the Minjung's suffering. 


Rural Communal Model 


A second model for local church renewal is that of communal structure in rural areas. 
Its distinctive communal form was developed earlier among alienated people in rural 
areas.”*° It found focus in the movement of the Minjung church in the 1970s and 1980s. 
While Minjung churches are disappearing in the 1990s, rural churches are becoming active 


among depressed farm communities. Pastors whose churches have declared for Jungju 


learing relationship. 

240 My basic data on this study is as follows: Myung-ho Jang, S@ S92: CSI S2z53/2} 
27 2 21S! Nongchon Mokhoiron: Oneul ui Nongchon Mokhoi wa Sunkyo Junryak [The Theory of Rural 
Ministry: Nowadays! Rural Ministry and the Strategy of Mission] (Seoul, Korea: Yesol Press, 1995); The 
Committee for the Study of the Situation of Mission in Choong-joo and Joong-won Area, €/L/c} S#A/ 
3/2) 182! SZ iw 8! Woori Nara Nongchon Sahoi ui Byunhwa wa Nongchon Kyohoi [The Change of 
Rural Society and Rural Church in Korea] (Seoul, Korea: Sinang-kwa-jisung Press, 1991); Ho-kyung Jung, 
Uist 42/2) SSH Nanoom kwa Sumkim ui Kongdongche [The Sharing and Serving Community] 
(Kyung-buk, Korea: Boondo Press, 1984); Korean Methodist Church: Rural Mission Training Center, 5* 
Lt Ati, Af 1-4S Nongchon kwa Sunkyo, Je 1-4 ho. [Farmland and Mission, No 1-4] (Chung-book , 
Korea : Rural Mission Training Center of Korean Methodist Church, 1996); Jai-hang Bang, “A Study of the 
Self-Supporting Movement of the Rural Financially Dependent Churches in Korea” (D.Min. Asian Center for 
Theological Studies and Mission and Fuller Theological Seminary, 1986); Song-kwan Lee, “The Growth of 
the Rural Church in Korea: In Relation to Its Sigenificance and the Establishment of the Evangelical Faith” 
(D.Min. diss., Asian Center for Theological Studies and Mission and Fuller Theological Seminary, 1987); 
Hyo-sam Lee, et. al., eds., “S#=u S| I+ SOLtOF StCt Nongchon Kyohoi ka Salanayahanda,” [For the 
Recovery of Rural Churches] in 42/S.3/ Walgan Mokhwoi [Ministry Monthly], June 1994, 48-75, 96-101, 
103-142.; Committee of Rural and Fishing Village Mission in Samnam Conference of the Korean Methodist 
Church, 1995 SO2ZW3a AEA 1A & 7A 1995 nyun Nong-achon Kyohoi Siltaechosa Ilcha 
Bogosuh [A Researdh of Conditions in Rual and Fishing Village Area in 1995]; Won-kyoo Lee, ed., 127- 
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Mokhoe (7E{E 4X, the settlement ministry) in rural areas for more than ten years are 


growing. The main purpose of this type of churches is not only to give hope through the 
Christian faith but also to provide communal life which enables their sustainability. These 
churches stand against the economic decline of the rural communities giving farmers hope 


and consolation. 


Foundational Issues of the Peasant Mission 

What is the meaning of the existence of the church in farm areas? How shall 
churches respond to God's concern for rural peoples? Pastor Kwan-sik Kim of Sin-wal 
Church,”*! replies that “the peasant mission is, in short, to respond seriously with 
Christian love to the request of farmers.””*? He believes that the rural church should 
exist for farmers and their families. In doing so it aims at the kingdom of God. The 
very purpose of the church is the kingdom of God. But what is the kingdom of God for 
farmers? The signposts of the kingdom of God in rural communities would be as 
follows: First, it would be a society in which the farmers own their own land. Second, 


3 


it would be a society in which the year of Jubilee*® is realized. Third, in such a society 


the cost of labor would be guaranteed fairly. Finally, it would be a society in which poor 


156.; Chi-joon No, Hankuk ui kyohoi jojik 343-76.; and intervies with three pastors in rural churches. 
?41 One of the rural churches. 


42 Hyo-sam Lee, et. al., eds., 31. 


243 This concept came from the Old Testament. Every fiftieth year the Hebrews celebrated a year of 
perfect rest, emancipated slaves, and restored hereditary property. 
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people, especially peasants, would be regarded as children of the kingdom of God.*“* To 
perform its missional task in rural communities the rural churches have to change its 
structure, train lay farmers, and persuade urban churches to support peasant mission. 

Pastor Jin-hong Kim of Dure-Village believes that the three central goals of peasant 
mission are to build the community of Jesus, to create a peasant culture from the 
perspective of the Bible, and to conscientize the farmers. 

The peasant mission can be divided into two areas. First is a mission movement 
for economic development which might include organic farming, the direct trade of farm 
products, and diverse ways of farming. Second is a church movement that focuses on 
the political struggle against unjust policies and structures which government and 
enterprises have caused. While the struggle for the rights and interests of farmers may 
bring confrontations, the emphasis on communal production in rural communities can 
lead gradually to economic improvement. Goals both of individual rights and 
community development can be combined in one movement. In this context, the term 


rural mission should be changed to peasant mission,** 


as part of both the Minjung 
mission and the Minjung movement. 

In this light the problems of rural community should be treated in their social, 
economic, and political structural dimensions. A peasant mission directed toward 


agricultural problems will seek for the following structural changes: 1) firm prices that 


guarantee production costs; 2) minimal national importation of agricultural products; 


44 Hyo-sam Lee, et. al., eds., 35-36. 
°45 Instead of focusing areas, peasant mission emphasizes people who are suffering in the context. In 
doing that this peasant mission can expect peasants’ conscientizing process of their situation and taking part 
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3) recovery of farmer ownership of land; 4) overthrow of the controlling power of 
monopolistic capitalism in agriculture; 5) democratization of peasant communities 
through agricultural cooperatives or labor unions of farmers; 6) writing off debts of rural 
communities; and 7) the implementation of local self-governance.*° 

Another cluster of issues emerging for peasant mission include ecological concerns 
and the interrelationship of rural and urban communities. In his book, Sustainability, 
John B. Cobb, Jr. suggested many aspects of sustainable agriculture. Although not all 
may be acceptable to Korea because of differences of context, many of Cobb’s points are 
helpful for the Korean situation. First is the interrelationship between rural and urban 
communities. Both are supplying their products to each other. Both are parts of the 
same ecosystem that God gave us. Second, movement of goods could be reduced and 
supply lines shortened. Therefore, Cobb insists that most purchasing of food should be 
done locally. This point is relevant because too many cars in the small area of Korea are 
bringing severe congestion and air pollution. Reducing numbers of large cars can 
alleviate problems of congestion. Third, Cobb’s suggestion is that labor-intensive 
agriculture can give us new hope. In Korea we cannot but do labor-intensive agriculture 
because of the shortage of available farmland. Cobb compares standard measures of 
productivity with alternative measures of product divided by land area, by energy input, 
and by lost soil and pollution run off. These could be important measures for Korean 


agriculture. Fourth, Cobb proposes “a gradual reduction in meat consumption, 


in the mission movement. 


46 Hyo-sam Lee, et. al., eds., 88. 
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especially of beef.”7*” 


Korean people depend on imported beef because of its cheap 
price. Koreans should reduce its consumption for the sake of their country as well as to 
change their diet. 

Movements for sustainable agriculture are considering alternatives such as organic 
farming, collective farming, anti-pollution movements, collective sale, credit cooperative 


union associations, and revival of aspects of traditional culture. Though the movements 


are still not strong, they are a hope for the future. 


Baek-un Church: Conscientization and a Peasant Movement2*® 


There is a need to participate in the situation of rural area and the peasants’ struggle 
not only for human rights but for their survival. In this peasant mission movement, it is 
crucial for the Korean church to identify with farmers. Furthermore, critical reflection is 
needed on this praxis. This process of action and reflection can help each church to 
recognize and deal with structural problems in rural areas which are connected to 
governmental and economic powers in urban areas. Sang-do Nam, pastor of Baek-un 
Church, led in one such process of conscientization.””” 

To know the situation of rural area, Nam and thirty members of the church 
participated in the peasant education program held by the Christian Peasant Association. 


Through it they came to have the same way of seeing the problems of rural areas. They 


247 John B. Cobb Jr, Sustainability (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 44. 

248 This church is a little rural church in Chang-sung, Junnam, the south west area of South Korea with 
a membership of 110 adults and 60 youth and children. This church was established in 1960. A farm 
village in which this church located has 400 families of 1,200 people farming in poor conditions. The 
denomination of this Church is Presbyterian Church of Korea. 


249 Sam-yul Lee, ed., AAP SAAS AAHWA: AS} ZS! Sahoi Bongsa ui Hyunjang esuh: 
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could realize structural problems in the land. They then were motivated to encourage 
their neighbors to take part in the education program. As a result forty other non- 
Christian neighbors took the program. That resulted in a common understanding of their 
situation and enabled them to work together, Christians and non-Christians. 

From that time on members of that Church started to study after Sunday worship. 
They dealt with the nature of rural problems, problems of the import of foreign 
agricultural and stock breeding products, rural women’s problems, medical problems of 
rural communities, and so on. In addition to those studies, they also studied general 
aspects of political, economic and social issues. _Now Baek-un Church has become not 
only a worship place but an active forum for debate in which non-Christians come to 
participate. 

Baek-un Church also taught people how to play instruments for folk music. 
Learning these instruments people could give voice to their own spirit. Nam emphasizes 
the renewal of worship in which people sing peasant songs while playing folk instruments, 
instead of the piano, and thus build their self-identification and cultural self-esteem. 

Peasants who were conscientized in this process refused to pay membership fees to 
the Red Cross Society that had been unjustly imposed. They also fought against an 
illegal road construction fee and enabled the already paid money to be returned. 
Furthermore, peasants held a public forum to clarify the legitimacy of the water tax, and 
formed a countermeasure committee to react to the government. Members of the Church 


also took part in not only the farmers’s struggle against the government’s anti-agricultural 


Chehyum kwa jeungun [On the Context of Social Services](Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1993), 11-30. 
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policy, but also in the peasant mass meeting for demonstration in Changsung-gun on May 


2, 1987. As aresult, the Christian Peasant Association in the district became formed. 


A Collective Farm: Faith Community, Doorae Village?°° 
There have been significant efforts to build community in rural areas. To build 
communities in rural area can be meaningful goal for farmers because they need to 


concentrate their power in order to overcome the many difficulties around them. Let us 


consider the case study of pastor Jin-hong Kim's efforts. 


250 | will unfold the story of Jin-hong Kim based on his five books: Jin-hong Kim, 2] 4/A/+/ 


Of Hankuk eul Sungsuh Wie. [Let Us Put Korea on the Bible] (Dae-ku, Korea: Dure-maeul Press, 1992); Jin- 
hong Kim, 4/3 2& Kim, Jin-hong Column. [Kim, Jin-hong Column] (Seoul, Korea: Dae-jang-kan, 
1990); Jin-hong Kim, O/ A= ws; DAKE 115/= Bijun itneun Kyohoi: Kochyu Sseuneun 
Kyohoiron. [The Church that has Vision: Ecclesiology Rewriting] (Seoul, Korea: Doore-sidae, 1995); Jin- 
hong Kim, J Will Awake The Dawn. (Lima, OH: Fairway Press, 1991); Doore-sidae. Doore-sidae, No. 1. Fall, 
1994.; Doore-sidae. =ci/A/2/ Doore Sasang, No. 1. [Doore Thought](Seoul, Korea: Doore-sidae, 1994); 
Doore-sidae, =c/A/4/ Doore Sasang, No. 4. Summer [Doore Thought] (Seoul, Korea: Doore-sidae, 1996); 
News of Doore Institute; Guidebook of Doore Movemnt; and Tyranus Ministy Institute, =$e&& 33/77 
A 1S HA MOLE wey F2/A eS} ALO/L+ Turanno Mokhoiyunguwon Ilhakgi Kaegang 
Semina [Data of Tyranus Ministry Institute Opening Seminary for First Semester in 1996: Ecclesiology and 


the Philosophy of Ministry], 70-76; and Sam-yul Lee, ed., 31-41. 
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Fig. 15. Rural Communal Structure 
Jin-hong Kim, who is practicing a community movement on reclaimed land in 


1 


Nam-jang bay,”°! is well known as a lecturer on Christian leadership, a friend of the poor, 


and the author of the book, J will Awake the Dawn. 


Hwalbin Church at Chungkae-chun?” 


While Kim was a seminarian at Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Seoul, he read 
Isaiah 61:1-3 and decided to participate in mission to the poor. However, when he started 
mission to the poor in 1971, he did not realize how harsh the slum situation was and how 
much the poor were suffering there. At first the only reason that he went to the poor was 
to evangelize them. Confronting the severe situation of the slum, his vague view of 


mission was strongly challenged. To proclaim the liberating power of God he had to 


25! Tt is located in Western part of South Korea. 


252 One of largest slum areas in 1970s 
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tackle community problems. Kim planted a new church, Hwalbin Church, which means 


99253 


“to revive the poor. It means to overcome poverty by faith. He believed that the 


only way to abolish bad habits and mistrust of the future is through faith.?** 

From that time on Kim writes, “Hwalbin Church has contributed greatly to the lives 
of this community by educating the villagers, guiding the youth, and providing community 
health care. It is not only a church but is the very symbol of dignity for 1,600 lives in 
Song-Jong-Dong shack village.””°> 

When Kim started his mission to the poor during his second year of seminary study, 
he could not avoid taking part in a demonstration. He saw that a shack, in which a woman 
was giving birth, was being torn down by a demolition team. He was very upset and 
decided to do something. He organized people and studied modern strategies of mission 
and theories of social movement. Next, he developed social activities. He collected 
contributions from churches and managed the money for the development of slums. 
However, when a misunderstanding caused a fight, one of the leaders in the movement 
killed another. This incident gave Kim a great shock. He planned this movement to help 
people live but the result was a death. People who were in that movement came to dispute 
against one another. About three days of prayer with fasting made Kim realize that what 
was really important was Jesus’ words in Matthew 4:4. “Man does not live on bread alone, 


but on every word that comes from the mouth of God.” 


Next Kim repented of his wrongdoing. He felt that he had neglected the most 


53 Denomination of this Church is Presbyterian Church of Korea. 


254 Jin-hong Kim, Hankuk eul Sungsuh Wie, 12. 
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important and essential task to introduce each soul to Jesus and to his simple, profound, and 
life-changing gospel. He had brought patients as if to a hospital to give them medicine, 
but had not given them the real medicine--the Gospel that could give real life. Realizing 
that, he changed his way of mission. Later he wrote: 

The experience of Hwalbin Church has taught me that the problem of poverty 
is not rooted in material circumstances, but is a spiritual disease. Only the "Great 
Physician," Jesus Christ, can uproot and replant within Himself to heal and restore. 
This can only happen by being "Born Again" by faith alone in the sacrificial and 
complete work of the "Lamb of God." Therefore, Hwalbin Church pledges to 
plant Jesus Christ in every heart in the community; a seed that will vitalize the life 
of the village in the power of the Holy Spirit. For this task, Hwalbin Church has to 
be equipped with the proper strategy and mobility.?°° 

There were so many poor people in the 1970s at Chungkae-chun. Seeing that 
poverty Kim questioned so many times, “Why are there so many poor?” His first answer 
was that poverty came not from the fact that the poor had nothing, but rather from the fact 
that they did not share what they had. Then he asked himself, “How can we share?” 
Communists make people share by force. If so, what is the alternative way of 
Christianity? It is community in love! - the love that Jesus taught us! 

With this new insight Kim started to look for a way by which to practice love in 
community. When Hwalbin Church came to have some money, Kim bought about five 
hundred anthracite briquettes and distributed them among the poor. However, they did 


not get them publicly. They got them secretly at night. Seeing that, he realized that if 


people were not used themselves to sharing, they would feel uncomfortable about it. The 


255. Jin-hong Kim, J Will Awake The Dawn, 111. 
256 Tbid., 171. 
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life of sharing should be not only habituated but also become life itself and their custom. 


To pursue this goal Kim came to believe that a believing atmosphere was essential. 


The Mission in Nam-Jang bay with the Removed People 

When the city government of Seoul determined in 1975 to remove the illegally-built 
shacks at Chungkae-chun, poor people there faced a great challenge in their lives. 
Actually, they had no place to move to. After many discussions Hwalbin Church decided 
to return to farmland that they left behind in order to survive. Kim recalled the way God 
led the people of Israel out of their bondage. Moses received God's command to save the 
Israelites in the burning bush. “The ways he could take were two. The one was to resist 
the oppression of Pharaoh. The other was to adapt to Pharaoh's power and surrender. 
However, Moses refused those two ways, and chose the third way--to exodus toward the 
promised land.”?>’ 

When they received permission to move to Nam-jang Bay, a reclaimed land, about 
one hundred families moved collectively. Kim wrote: “Our situation was terrible. 
Illegal life has only poverty, disease, and despair. However, we decided to combine our 
strengths together to overcome this situation.”?>* 

At Nam-jung Bay Kim and the poor people started that communal life that was Kim's 
dream. They planned for fifty families to live together, managing their farmland, school, 
and communal facilities. This plan, however, was considered suspect by the government 


and turned down. Instead the people were divided into fifteen groups of families in fifteen 


257 Jin-hong Kim, Kim, Jin-hong Column, 5. 
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villages. Nevertheless, the people determined to manage the whole area of Nam-Jang Bay 
as one, combining all the villages together. They also built seven independent churches 
around that area. With great success they drained and reclaimed the land for a harvesting 
of rice that was said to be impossible by the government. After great success for three 
years, they started the second plan for the revitalization of Nam-jang Bay under the name of 
Doorae Village. 

According to Kim, Korean rural areas had three weak points. The first point was 
that the size of farmland per family is too small, only 2.5 acres. To develop the land with 
these small sizes of plots was almost impossible. The second problem of Korean farmers 
was the increase of their debts under the military government. Third, they relied only on 
rice production leaving their fields unused in other seasons except summer. 

Kim believed that the only way to overcome this situation was to form communities 
that enabled small-sized farmlands to be combined. He insisted that farmers mobilize 
together their capital, labor and skills. He encouraged them to develop other crops as well 
as rice. Individual farm households in isolation could not make these changes. Only 


through cooperation could the people achieve the new goals. 


Faith Community, Doorae Village 


In 1979 Kim and his followers started to form a faith community called Doorae 
Village composed of eight farm households. In this process he emphasized the word Du- 
re, a traditional Korean word meaning community or cooperation. 


Kim taught that we could see that kind of community in Acts 2:4, which expresses 


258 Thid., 5. 
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the community of the Holy Spirit. He said that this community is the Du-re of the Bible. 
When people see in the Bible with the work of the Holy Spirit, he taught, they can share 
and, overcome their poverty. Forming this community of the Holy Spirit, they could also 
proclaim the gospel enthusiastically. They witnessed the resurrection of Jesus and his 
teaching. Kim insisted that Doorae Village be not only a sharing community of people 
living together, but also a mission community which spreads this communal life in the 
name of Jesus. Doorae Village was to be a faith community that takes care of the old, the 
downtrodden, disabled persons, ex-convicts, and alcoholics. To that end they built Du-re 
Mission Training Center in 1989 to spread the Du-re movement. 
To perform this mission, they agreed upon three principles for their lives. 

First, in Doorae Village Jesus is a leader. 

Second, there is only one law that of love, in Doorae Village. 

Third, in Doorae Village all people work according to their ability and spend 

according to their needs. 

Doorae Village is the realization of the fourth purpose of Hwalbin Church in 
Chung-kae-chun. The five purposes of the Hwalbin Church are as follows: First, 
Hwalbin Church intends to proclaim the gospel to the poor. Second, Hwalbin Church tries 
to serve the village where the Church is. Third, Hwalbin Church through discipline and 
practice, should spread Jesus' love. Fourth, Hwalbin Church builds a Korean-style 
theology, church structure and mission strategy. Fifth, the Hwalbin Church proclaims 
justice in society. 

To build a Korean-style theology, church structure, and mission strategy, Kim 


proposed that Doorae Village combine the Du-re tradition and the community of the Holy 
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Spirit from Acts, chapters two and four. Pastor Kim felt that most Korean Protestant 
churches lacked biblical expression in their life, in other words, biblical ethics. Should 
not the fruits of the spirit include biblical ethics for enterprisers, the formation of biblical 
farm villages, Biblical social ethics, and biblical community life? This is the time, he 
insisted, that the Korean Protestant church should demonstrate that true communal life that 
is full of life from God. 

He also insisted that all shamanistic factors in the Korean Christianity should be 
removed. For Kim characteristics of shamanism include seeking healing and fortune, 
immoral character, and lack of historical perspective. The only way to overcome 
shamanistic characteristics is to meet the true Jesus who came into history and transformed 
it according to the will of God, Kim argued. One who has met the true Jesus can 
experience inner transformation. Then that person can transform the world. Therefore, 
he insisted that the Korean church should not only meet Jesus truly, but also experience real 
transformation. Without the transformation of the Korean church, he declared, there can 
be no hope for Korean society. 

He accepted Isaiah 58:12 as the word that God gives to the Korean Church: 

Your people will rebuild the ancient ruins 
and will raise up the age-old foundations; 
you will be called Repairer of Broken Walls, 
Restorer of streets with Dwellings. 

Instead of demonstrations of students, Kim expected the demonstration of the Korean 

church. That demonstration, he believed, is based on | Corintheans 2:4,5: “My message 


and my preaching were not with wise and persuasive words, but with a demonstration of 
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the Spirit's power, so that your faith might not rest on men's wisdom, but on God's power.” 
The only one demonstration for our future is the demonstration of the Spirit's power and 
God's power. Without it, he believed, we have no any solution. 

Also, Kim argued that the only solution to poverty is the love of Jesus. With this 
hope to solve the problem of social absurdity, various economic imbalances, and political 
restrictions by demonstrating the power of Jesus Christ. Jesus who has given and offers us 
new life wants us to renew the very society that we formed. Pastor Kim concludes: 

What is God's kingdom? Is it where love rules? Is it God's kingdom 
because of its wealth? God's kingdom is where people live with love. It is not 
God's kingdom simply because there are no demolishers, no slums. God's 
kingdom is where there is nobody above or nobody below, where everybody is 


equal. We may not become wealthy right away but we can become loving people. 
We can become the people of God's Kingdom.”°? 


Conclusion 


This chapter dealt with two current models of local church structure in both urban and 
rural areas. The conservative going model responded to the current context that is diverse 
and affluent searching for diverse values. Using this model a group of churches have 
developed diverse groups in their local churches responding to the learned in the 
metropolitan Seoul. They have emphasized disciple making for witness to the gospel in 


0 


the world. The influence of these model churches is becoming strong.*” The rural 


259 Jin-hong Kim, J Will Awake The Dawn, 108. 


60 Nowadays, many diverse churches publish books about their ministries. Some of the books are as 
follows: Joong-pyo Lee, et. al., eds. WS] BAS let wsl|IH2 Kyohoi Baljun eul Wihan Kyohoi 
Kaebal [Developing the Church for the Growth of the Church] (Seoul, Korea: Cumran Press, 1996); Joong- 
pyo Lee,et. al., eds, w2/ BAS F/2t A WHE Kyohoi Baljun eul Wihan Sunkyo Kaebal [Developing 
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communal model responds by contrast to dying communities in rural areas. Churches in 
rural areas form communal structure in which people can not only share their lives but also 
combine their strengths to stand against the strong urbanization process that is supported by 
government. Especially, Doore-Village is enlarging its influence into the urban area 
inspiring by its spirit in the Doore movement. Those two models are shedding light on 
means of renewal of Korean churches for effective mission in Korean context. However, 
are these models sufficient for the Korean church to do mission in 21“ century? The next 
chapter will deal with questionnaire research to know how Korean pastors understand the 


Korean church structure today and their zeal for renewal in the future church. 


Mission for the Growth of the Church](Seoul, Korea: Cumran Press, 1994); Sung-jong Sin, et. al., eds., O/ 
AL AZO OF WO!SO0! A tCf lIrukke Jeja Hoonryunhaeya Kyoindeuli Sungsukhanda [A Way of 
Discipleship Training for Christian Maturity] (Seoul, Korea: Hana Press, 1995); Sung-jong Sin, et. al., eds., 
Ofel SRAA WZ 4StAl2!/Cf Irun Mokhoija ka Kyohoi reul Byunhwa Sicinda [Pastors who are 
Changing Korean Churches] (Seoul, Korea: Hana Press, 1995); Mun-hwan Kim, © 2/4/u/ 9} 17 3/2ZYA! 
Munhwa Sunkyo wa Kyohoi Kaengsin [Cultural Mission and the Renewal of the Church] (Seoul, Korea: 
Emmaus Press, 1995); and Jung-kil Hong, et. al., eds, @UY Wal? 4'4/c} Chungnyun Daehakboo reul 
Salryura [Let Us Revive the Young Adults Groups] (Seoul, Korea: Dooranno Press, !996). 
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CHAPTER 7 
EMPIRICAL STUDY ABOUT THE CURRENT LOCAL CHURCH STRUCTURE 
IN KOREA 


Introduction 


So far in this study we have identified models of local church structure in the 
Christian history of Korea. These include the going communal model in the early period 
of Christianity in Korea, the eschatological coming model in the dark age of Japanese 
colonial rule, the conservative coming model in 1945-1960, the strong coming model in the 
process of urbanization, an urban communal model in the urban area (Minjung churches), 
an urban conservative going model for witness in modern society, and a rural communal 
model. 

While initiated in earlier periods all these models can be found today among Korean 
churches except the first two models, the going communal model and the eschatological 
coming model. The most prevalent model in Korean Christianity today is the conservative 
coming model that developed first in the 1940s and 1950s. However, as analyzed in 
chapter six, this model came to have structural problems in the modern society. The 
strong coming model of the mega-churches has influenced almost all Korean churches in 
several of its emphases. These include growth-oriented zeal, positive thinking, the 
shamanistic Holy Spirit movement, centralizing and hierarchical structures, and 
individualistic attitudes. Minjung churches, and the urban communal model which began 
in the suffering context of the Minjung, stood against both church-centered and growth- 


oriented models. However, Minjung churches are disappearing in the modern society 
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without suggesting an alternative vision. 

In the 1980s, a new going structure type of churches developed which stressed the 
mission of the church and emphasized witness in the midst of the world. Nowadays the 
influence of this model of churches upon Korean Christianity is becoming strong. 
Nevertheless, there is a tendency of churches to adopt fascinating programs from the going 
structure type of churches without making any basic changes in their own church structures. 
Without fundamental changes in understandings of the church, it will be impossible for 
those traditional churches to accomplish radical reformation for holistic mission in the 
years ahead. A new model for churches in rural areas is still in its beginning stage. 
Therefore, a large majority of rural churches are suffering and declining due to structural 
problems of society. Another model is the small community style of churches in urban 
areas which denies church-growth-oriented and competitive tendencies of churches while 
pursuing loving community. 

What are the current attitudes among leaders of Korean Protestant churches 
concerning local church structure and the church’s mission? How are these attitudes 
affected by the age of leaders, the location of their churches, the number of members, the 
length of the senior pastor’s pastorate, or the denomination? To find answers to these 


questions an attitudinal survey was conducted with senior pastors of seven denominations. 


The survey questions were designed to test the following four hypotheses: 
1. Models of local church structure are related to such variables as the pastor’s age, 
the location of the church, the number of members, length of the senior pastor’s pastorate, 


and denominational affiliation. 
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2. Younger pastors will be strongly in favor of a modern style of church structure 
while elder pastors will prefer a more traditional one. 

3. Urban church leaders will prefer a church-growth oriented church structure except 
in new forms of churches. 

4. Leaders of larger churches will prefer a concentrating, hierarchical, manage- 


oriented church structure. 


Survey data was intended to test the viability of models of local church structure 
developed initially through literature analysis and case studies. It also is helpful for 
understanding and diagnosis of the current situation of local churches in Korea. _ It is 
hoped that this data may be helpful as we search for new possible models of local church 


structure for the 21* century. 


Method 


Seven Korean denominations were included in the survey. Those denominations 
will be called as follows: The Korean Methodist Church (Methodist Church), Korea 
Evangelical Holiness Church (Holiness Church), The Korea Baptist Convention (Baptist 
Church), Presbyterian Church of Korea (Presbyterian (Tong-hap)), The General Assembly 
of Presbyterian Church in Korea (Presbyterian (Hap-tong)), The Presbyterian Church in the 
Republic of Korea (Korean Presbyterian Church), and the Korea Assembly of God (Full 
Gospel Church). 


To arrive at a random sample from within them their respective numbers of local 
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churches was first enumerated. Table 2 shows the results. 

Next, a random sample of 500 was chosen from among these 20,685 local churches 
stratified by denomination. This size of sample (2.4%) of the churches exceeded the 
“sample size rule of thumb” of 1% proposed by John Curry of North Texas State 


University.”°! 


Methodist Church 4,114 


Holiness Church 2,405 


Baptist Church 1,800 


Presbyterian (Tong-hap) 3,330 


Presbyterian (Hap-tong) 5,447 


Korean Presbyterian Church 1,379 


Total 20,685 


Table 2. Number of Churches in Surveyed Denominations 


Using denominational directories of churches, 500 pastors were selected at random 


262 Table 3 shows the number of local churches 


by districts to receive questionnaires. 
selected from each denomination. 


For the validity of samples, I sent 10 questionnaires to Full Gospel Church’s pastors 


61 Rick Yount, 63. 
762 Clergy serving in organizations, institutions or para-church agencies rather than as local pastors 
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with 7 returned. 


eT 


—— 
——— 


Table 3. Number of Surveyed Churches by Denomination 


Each pastor selected at random for inclusion in the survey received a questionnaire 
by mail with a stamped envelope for return. I chose this method to do the research rather 
than an interview method in order to reduce researcher bias and the cost of collecting data, 
to increase data reliability, and for the convenience of busy pastors. 

The number of returned questionnaires are shown in Table 4. In preparing the 
questionnaire, the way of structured or, “closed-ended” questions was used. I believe that 


it is more reliable and comparable than “open-ended” questions.” 


were excluded. Only senior pastors of local churches received questionnaires. 
263 See the appendix for the full English text of the questionnaire. 
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Korean Presbyterian Church 


Total 212 


Table 4. Questionnaires Returned 


Between the Traditional and New Church Structures in Modern Society 


Through this research I wanted to test models that my study had developed through 
literature research and case studies. To achieve my goal, this study tried to find out 
‘factors of my models’ in local churches of Korea. My first question about church 
structure, which started from question 6, was whether ordained pastors should be 
distinguished from lay people or not. This question is connected with question 7 to know 
pastors' thoughts about lay people. Traditionally, Korean pastors have thought that lay 
people are so weak in faith that they definitely needed the help of pastors. While 
considering their responses, another question about the need of the change of its pastor’s 


role in this changing society was raised (Q 8). Also, the following statement was given: 
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“In the coming age, the role of lay people will be more important than that of pastors” (Q 9). 
Through those statements I wanted to find out whether or not pastors believed that lay 
people can work as coworkers with pastors in Korean contexts, or whether they consider 
lay people as weak ones who could not work by themselves. 

Those questions were so important for me to know the possibility of a paradigm shift 
in the structure of Korean churches from the pastor-centered church to the lay-centered one. 

To understand this shift from the perspective of local church structure, this research 
raised two more questions. The next question was, “what is the most important area of 
their ministry?”(Q 10). Among the choices, preaching and home visitation have been 
typical types of traditional church structure in Korea. Church administration and 
organization have been typical types in mega-churches like the Yoido Full Gospel Church 
Gospel Church. If a pastor emphasizes disciple making, he or she would be close to 
churches having a going structure. Also, an emphasis of community would be close to the 
Minjung church structure and churches in rural areas. This question is connected with 
question 11, asking, “If there are three areas of ministry, which is important for you?” 
Faith nurturing through church-centered life is a typical type of church-centered structure, 
while “evangelism and social service toward the world” displays a going structure. 
Furthermore, a response of “forming communities” can be connected to the structure of 
small churches. 

Let us now consider responses given which may reveal attitudes to church structures 


shown by the pastors’ responses. 


Pastors and Their Ministries 
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Table 5. Difference between Pastors and Lay People by Length of Pastorate 


Table 5 groups the responses to the statement in question 6 according to length of 
pastorate. It shows that the factor of years of the pastorate is in high correlation to the 
recognition of “the difference between pastors and lay people.” This variation can be 
interpreted in two ways. First, that kind of recognition can be deepened throughout a 
pastors’ ministry. Second, the concept of “the difference between pastors and lay people” 
was strong in the past rather than nowadays, and thus influenced the elderly pastors. 

Other variables such as denomination, membership of the church, and location had low 


correlation with the responses. 


Table 6. Necessity of Strong Leadership by Length of Pastorate 


Consider next the responses to the statement, “strong leadership is needed in ministry 
because lay people are weak in their faith’(Q 7). Again, the significant variable is “the 
years of the pastorate” as shown in Table 6. 

While pastors whose periods of pastorate are short do not insist on strong leadership 
over lay people, pastors who have worked as pastors for a long time declare firmly the 


importance of strong leadership toward the lay people. Other variables once again did not 
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affect the result. 

To the statement about the change of the role of pastors in this changing society (Q 8), 
younger pastors agreed slightly more strongly for the change than elder pastors as shown in 
Table 7. This shows a stronger will for reformation among young pastors than among 
elder ones. 

However, for the statement that the role of pastors should be changed in the new age 
(Q 9), almost all Korean pastors declared their agreement. 

Another variable that influences the result is denomination. The intensity of 
agreement by pastors of mainline denominations, (Methodist Church, Presbyterian (Hap- 
tong) and Presbyterian (Tong-hap)) was stronger than that in other smaller denominations. 
This indicates that there is a general request for change among traditional churches. Also, 
interestingly, Full Gospel Church pastors strongly agreed with “the necessity of the change 
of pastor’s role” in this age. This illustrates the Full Gospel Church’s new recognition of 
Korean context and their efforts for the change. The supporting data for these 


interpretations is presented in Table 8. 


Table 7. Necessity of Change of Pastor’s Role by Length of Pastorate 
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Table 8. Necessity of Change of Pastor’s Role by Denomination 


One issue for discussion concerning the structural change of the local church is “the 
change of the role of lay people”(Q 9). Even today lay people are considered to be 
secondary in decision making in many local churches. Often the pastor’s spiritual power 
has been assumed to be higher than that of lay people. A contrary trend comes out of a 
new understanding of lay people as disciples of Jesus called to witness to the kingdom of 
God in this world. Those movements are spreading out all over Korean churches now. 
How do pastors understand the current situation of these movements? Table 9 presents 


responses of pastors by denomination. 


Table 9. Importance of the Role of Laity by Denomination 


There was not much difference among denominations. Pastors of all denominations 
agreed that the role of lay people would increase. Comparing with other denominations, 
Methodist Church and the Baptist Church showed higher recognition of the importance. 

One of the most curious point in this section was how to survey the importance of 
preaching and home visitation in the traditional local church structure. According to 


statistics, Korean pastors regard preaching as the most important factor in their ministries. 
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Interestingly, pastors of mainline churches still consider home visitation as one of their 
important ministries while other denominations do not regard it as an important one. 
When we see the Table 10 below, we can find that Baptist Church has made efforts 
on disciple making. On the matter of the formation of communities, the chart shows that 
Korean Presbyterian Church, which has a Minjung church tradition, and the Full Gospel 


Church, which has proclaimed to the poor, have strong points. 


Table 10. Primary Concern of the Pastor by Denomination 


Another important variable was “membership of the church” that discloses that large 
churches emphasize preaching and home visitation while small churches make efforts on 
the formation of communities. On this matter, consult Table 11. 

AS we can imagine also, pastors who have long period of ministry are concerning 
preaching and home visitation while young pastors do not. In short, we can say that the 
preaching and home visitation are important to the traditional church structure. However, 


nowadays, home visitation is losing its importance in the Korean church structure. 


able 11. Primary Concern of the Pastor by Membership Size 
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able 12. Primary Concern of the Pastor by Length of Pastorate 


For the Structural Understanding of the Korean Church 
To find out models of local church structure, coming, going, and community structure, 
the question was asked: “If there are three areas of ministry, which is important for you?” 
with three optional responses provided: “‘faith-nurturing, through church-centered life,” 
“evangelism and social service toward the world,” and “forming loving communities”(Q 


11). This research will analyze answers starting from a variable of denomination. 


Table 13. Focus of Ministry by Denomination 


The statistics on Table 13 teach us that generally Korean churches regard “the 
church-centered life and discipline” as the most important structure of the Korean church. 
On this emphasis, conservative denominations like the Presbyterian (Hap-tong) show 
strong agreement. However, on the other hand, Baptist Church and Korean Presbyterian 
Church pastors were showing relatively strong emphasis on “forming of loving 
communities.” Another peculiar point was that more Full Gospel Church pastors chose 


“forming loving communities” than chose “faith nurturing through church-centered life.” 
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Traditionally, they have been well known as concentrating power for church growth, even 
though they have proclaimed mainly to the poor. However, these statistics pushed us to a 
new understanding of the Full Gospel Church. On second thought, these responses could 
have two explanations. First, the Full Gospel Church has grown through the Holy Spirit 
movement providing loving communities to the poor, as well as through the cell system. 
Second, the Full Gospel Church nowadays is pursuing the change of its image from 
numerical church growth to the church serving the society. 

We have discussed about urbanization and the response of urban churches to the 
changing context. Table 14 shows statistics that can support the study. 

According to these findings, in the urban area, the church-centered structure and the 
formation of loving communities are being more strongly emphasized by pastors than other 
areas. In this structure, it is noticeable that support for the going functions of evangelism 
and social service is relatively weak. Another remarkable thing is that pastors of rural 
churches put relatively strong emphasis on evangelism and social service rather than 
formation of loving communities. This is another aspect of rural church movement like 


Bak-un Church about which we have studied. 


Table 14. Focus of Ministry by Church Location 


The other variable that we have to discuss about is “the years of the pastorate.” 
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While church-centered structure is strong on elder pastors, younger pastors are pursuing 
going and community structures. 

Table 15 shows that younger pastors are more open to new models of local church 
structure than elder pastors. Another possibility is that younger pastors are ministering to 
small churches that should emphasize evangelism and communities of love rather than 
established large churches. This hypothesis can be supported by Table 16. While 
membership of the church is in direct ratio to church-centered structure, other two 


structures have tendency of inverse proportion to the variable. 


able 15. Focus of Ministry by Length of Pastorate 


able 16. Focus of Ministry by Membership Size 


Till now, I have studied important points of local church structure through statistics 
of my research. The results of my research supported my models in general. However, 
the questionnaire responses added some points that this study did not mention in the 


modeling approach, such as, the Full Gospel Church’s emphasis on communities or 
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relatively strong emphasis on going structure in rural churches. However, those results 
could be explainable with my study. Now, this research will analyze Korean pastors’ 


concept of mission of the local church. 


Pastors’ Attitudes toward Mission and Church Cooperation 


Standpoints on Mission 

The primary concern of question 12 is to understand the main concern of Korean 
pastors in mission, which can be distinguished by three areas: Evangelism, foreign mission, 
and social salvation of WCC. To support this question more precisely, this research raised 
question 15 about the ecumenical movement of WCC and question 16 about the ecumenical 
movement of other evangelical groups. I thought that the cooperation work of churches is 
the most important in church’s mission and wanted to find out its possibility through my 
questionnaire research. Question 26-28 are connected questions with this topic. 

Consider responses to the question, “which is the most important area of your mission 
fields?”(Q12) On this matter, we can see denominational differences on Table 17. 

General results are as follows: First, while Baptist Church and Holiness Church 
pastors emphasize “the evangelism and disciple making in local level,” pastors of so called, 
“liberal” denominations, such as, Korean Presbyterian Church, Presbyterian (Tong-hap), 
and Methodist Church, are relatively strong at “social change and kingdom of God.” 
Second, pastors of the conservative denomination, Presbyterian (Hap-tong), are stressing 


“sending missionaries to foreign countries.” However, exceptionally, the Full Gospel 
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Church pastors emphasize “social change and kingdom of God,” which indicates the 
shifting of its emphasis as we have discussed. Conclusively, in general, the church- 


centered evangelism is the main concern of local churches in Korea. 


able 17. Primary Concern in Mission by Denomination 


Another variable was “the membership of the church.” Table 18 shows that the 
smaller the size of the church, the more the concern for reformation grows. On the other 


side, the size of the church is in direct proportion to the zeal for foreign mission. 


Table 18. Primary Concern in Mission by Membership Size 


“The years of the pastorate” is another influential variable. While younger pastors 
are interested in social reformation, the elder pastors relatively are engaged in evangelism 
and foreign mission. Also, while churches in urban area are comparatively strong in 
social change, the churches in rural area are concerning the traditional evangelism and 
disciple making. It shows that many rural pastors concentrate their efforts only on 
evangelism without developing total reformation of rural area or participating in farmers’ 


sufferings. See Table 19. 
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Table 19. Primary Concern in Mission by Church Location 


To grasp the mission lines of Korean pastors and to confirm the possibility of 
cooperation of Korean churches, this study asked two questions: “What is your standpoint 
toward WCC?’(Q15) and for those who disagree with the WCC the further question, “Do 
you agree with ecumenical movement in evangelical lines?”(Q16). The intention was to 
know the preference of Korean pastors for the matters of cooperation between churches. 


Responses to the WCC style of cooperation and mission are shown in Table 20. 


Table 20. Standpoint toward WCC by Denomination 


As expected pastors of the mainline denominations such as the Korean Presbyterian 
Church, the Presbyterian (Tong-hap), Methodist Church, and the Holiness Church, showed 
more affirmative responses to the WCC than those of other denominations. Also, pastors 
of more conservative denominations, (Presbyterian (Hap-tong), and Baptist Church) 
indicate more negative responses toward WCC. Again, however, the remarkable response 
to this question came from pastors of the Full Gospel Church—a majority of whom agreed 


with the WCC standpoint. This response may reflect the Full Gospel Church’s efforts to 
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join the Korean National Council of Churches (K NCC) and the celebrating atmosphere 
after being affiliated with it. 

Another distinct difference appeared according to church location. Though it was 
not much, churches in the farmland were slightly stronger at the WCC line (58.5% of 
agree) while urban churches were little bit weak in consenting to WCC.(44% of agree) 

This connotes that pastors of large churches do not like radical reformation while small 
church pastors in suffering situations pursue this kind of reformation. Also, the statistics 
shows that “the years of the pastorate” are inversely proportional to the degree of consent to 


WCC. 


Table 21. Standpoint of Ecumenical Movement by Denomination 


Compared with responses toward the WCC, the degree of consent for cooperative 
work in evangelical lines was higher. Table 21 shows responses by denomination. 

Pastors of the Presbyterian (Hap-tong) and Baptist Church were very positive to these 
movements while they did not consent to WCC. The remaining denominations showed a 
more positive consent to evangelical movements for unity than to the WCC. These 
responses indicate that Korean pastors are more in sympathy with the ecumenical 
movement in evangelical lines than with the WCC. On this matter other variables did not 


affect the result. 
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Table 22. Individualism of Churches by Denomination 


To assess attitudes about ecumenical work in Korea responses were sought to three 
statements in questions 26, 27, and 28. These focused on the individualism of Korean 
churches. Followings are responses to my question: “Individualism of churches should be 
eradicated because it hinders the growth of churches’(Q 26). 

Contrary to the opinions of the individualism of Korean churches, the statistics 
disclose affirmative response of Korean pastors toward such individualism. The data 
suggests that the individualism of the Korean church has contributed to church growth and 
is still effective. Even among pastors of the Methodist Church that has bishop-centered 
system, affirmative responses could be seen, which implies the shift of that Church from a 
bishop-centered system to an invitation-centered management. Also, as expected, Full 
Gospel Church and Baptist Church pastors gave evidence for their individualism. 

However, surprisingly, Korean Presbyterian pastors agreed in criticism of the individualism 
of the Korean churches. 

Another effective variable was “the years of the pastorate.” We can see the results 
as in Table 23. According to statistics, most younger pastors opposed the individualism of 
the Korean churches while those pastors whose pastorate is over five years tended to accept 
the situation. This phenomenon seems to indicate that younger pastors are so strong in 
their theoretical aspects rather than experiential aspects that they oppose the individualism 


of the churches. However, to survive in the strong competitive situation, pastors seem to 
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comprehend individualism through their experiences. Conclusively, a majority of Korean 
pastors agree with considering individualism as the situation that should be overcome or 


ceased while hesitating to abandon it. 


able 23. Individualism of Churches by Length of Pastorate 


The way to overcome this individualistic situation would be to have cooperative 
relationships with other churches in their denomination and among other denominations. 
Therefore, the question 27 was asked in this context. The content of the question was, 


“Cooperation work is necessary in a denomination.” Table 24 shows responses. 


Table 24. Cooperation in a Denomination by Denomination 


On the matter of cooperation of churches in a denomination, almost all pastors agreed 
affirmatively. Especially, mainline denominations, particularly Presbyterian (Tong-hap) 
and Methodist Church, showed strong agreement to the cooperation. The more noticeable 
fact is that Full Gospel Church and Baptist Church pastors showed a stronger will for 
cooperation than those of two mainline denominations--responses contradictory to those 
about individualism of churches. A first explanation can come out from interpretation of 


their responses to the statement, “Individualism of churches should be eradicated because it 
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hinders the growth of churches”(Q 26). Pastors could have thought that the individualism 
of churches has caused the church growth in Korea. A second possibility is that pastors 
treated those two questions separately. In other words, pastors agree with cooperative 
work on the basis of individual ministry of their churches. Anyway, the level of positive 
response to questions concerning cooperation of the churches suggests an affirmative future 
for the ecumenical movement in Korea. On this question, other variables did not disclose 


significant differences. 


able 25. Cooperation with Other Denominations by Denomination 


To confirm the result, this study sought responses to one more statement about 
cooperative work with churches of other denominations: “ecumenical work with other 
denominations is also important”(Q 28). The result are shown in Table 25. 

The statistics in Table 25 show that the will to cooperate with other denominations 
churches is weaker than that within a denomination. However, one remarkable thing is 
that pastors of Baptist churches show a stronger will for cooperation with other 
denominations than within their own denomination. These responses seem to contradict 
their responses to individualism of churches in question 26. On the matter of this 
contradiction, two explanations that this study have mentioned can be answered, too. 


Our tentative conclusion on the topic of ecumenical cooperation is that an 
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overwhelming percentage of pastors want the cooperation of churches. This may show 


new possibilities for the ecumenical movement in Korea. 


Cooperation between Urban and Rural Churches 

Another subject in the matter of cooperation of churches is the relationship between 
urban churches and rural ones. Till now, rural churches have been regarded as churches 
that cannot stand for themselves because of the poverty and declination of the farmland. 
Therefore, this research wanted to get pastors’ opinions in both rural and urban areas.(Q 29- 
32) At first, I was curious about the self consciousness of churches as branches of the one 
body of Jesus.(Q 29) Next, I wanted to know that pastors in urban and rural area 
recognize themselves as coworkers in mission fields.(Q 30) Furthermore, this research 
asked about the vision of Korean pastors toward the rural areas (Q 31, 32). 

To analyze this topic, my research will start from the statement in Q 32, “The future 
of farmland is affirmative,” because almost all Koreans feel that the future of farmland is 


negative. Iwas curious that Korean pastors were following this common awareness. 


Table 26. Vision for Rural Churches by Denomination 


The statistics on Table 26 disclose that pastors of mainline churches, for example, 


Methodist Church, Presbyterian (Tong-hap), and Presbyterian (Hap-tong), have more 
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pessimistic views of the future of farmland, whereas pastors of smaller denominations are 
more affirmative. One possible explanation of the result is that small denominations do 
not have many rural churches comparing with mainline denominations. Therefore, pastors 
in small denominations interpret rural context positively in faith while pastors in large 
denominations that have many rural churches directly feel the seriousness of declination of 
farmland. In other words, those who feel the situation personally feel the urgency of the 


farmland problem. This interpretation can be supported by the following statistics. 


Table 27. Vision for Rural Churches by Church Location 


Table 27 show the more pessimistic view of most pastors toward the rural area. 
Pastors serving in farmlands have most lost hope for the future. Those who see the 
structural problem of farmland cannot have optimistic view for the land. However, on the 
contrary, we see also the affirmative conviction to the future of farmland by the pastors 
who minister to rural churches. As we have studied in chapter 6, this result of research 
indicates the existence of certain rural churches that not only have new vision but work for 


overcoming difficulties of the farmland. 
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Table 28. Vision for Rural Churches by Length of Pastorate 


We can see the responses of pastors for building new visions of farmland from a 
different approach. For that, “the years of the pastorate” becomes an important variable. 
The statistics on Table 28 say that young pastors whose pastorate is less than five years 
responded more positively than elder pastors. Two interpretations are possible on this 
response: First, those who have experienced ministering more than five years come to lose 
the ideal form of vision that they had in seminaries. Second, there are still young pastors 
with vision for the revival of farmland. 

In conclusion, on the matter of vision of the rural churches, almost all pastors 
responded negatively. However, the fact that there are young pastors who do not lose 
their vision for rural churches encourages our will to reform the situation of farmland. 

Then, what would be the way to let the rural churches be renewed? Can the urban 
churches build the whole body of Christ without rural churches? Can the urban churches 
be justified when they have ignored dying churches in the farmland? Here, we need new 
understanding to live together. My question on the matter was, “To revive urban churches, 
the cooperation with rural churches is essential.” Table 29 shows the result. 

According to the statistics, a large majority of pastors showed assenting response. 
Particularly, pastors of mainline denominations strongly agreed to the need for close 
relationship between rural and urban churches. However, pastors in Korean Presbyterian 


Church show comparatively low agreement on this question, which made me curious 
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because they had a Minjung church tradition. One possible interpretation for the result is 
that most Minjung churches have not considered the rural context because they had to focus 
their whole concern on urban workers’ suffering. However, when we remember that most 
urban workers came from farmland and fishing villages, they not only had to try to 
understand the suffering of farmland but built a base for cooperation with rural churches. 
One more noteworthy fact is that pastors of the Full Gospel Church showed a most positive 
response for the cooperation. Three factors can be presented for the explanation. First is 
their changed attitude toward social services. Second is their warm heart toward the poor. 


Third is their zeal for evangelism to them. 


able 29. Rural Church Cooperation by Denomination 


However, on the matter of equality in cooperation, pastors in the Full Gospel Church 
responded little bit weakly, lower than average.(Q 30) The fact means that they see rural 
churches as inferior ones that need help from superior churches. However, without 
understanding that we can learn from each other in the cooperative work, we cannot build 


the true body of Christ as well as let the rural churches live. 


able 30. Rural / Urban Equality in Church Cooperation by Denomination 
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Another interesting result is that agreement on the equality in cooperation of churches 
between rural and urban churches is in inverse proportion to “the years of the pastorate” in 


Table 31. 


able 31. Rural / Urban Equality in Church Cooperation by Length of 


Pastorate 


However, it is remarkable matter that a great majority of pastors agreed with equality 
in cooperation of churches between rural and urban churches. If it is so, what is the way 
for the farmland to live? It would be not easy to suggest a true vision for that without 
understanding the structural problem of farmland. This research intended to discern 
responses toward that new rural church movement that we have considered in chapter 6. 


The responses are summarized in Table 32. 


Table 32. Formation of Productive Community by Church Location 


The statistics in Table 32 disclose no clear consensus. Though a majority of pastors 


agreed for that “The way to live of rural churches is to form productive communities” (Q 
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31), many pastors did not want to declare their clear position. The strange thing is that the 
rural pastors’ will to build the productive community in the farmland is lower than that of 
pastors in middle or small cities. This means two things: First, there is no clear vision for 
rural pastors to suggest. Second, rural pastors are still concentrating their concern on 
evangelism instead of going into the lives of farmers. 

One more noticeable thing is that the intensity of agreement for the topic is in direct 


proportion to size of membership of the church. 


able 33. Formation of Productive Community by Membership Size 


This result shown in Table 33 means that the larger the church becomes, the more the 
church can suggest a vision for the farmers’ real lives. While pastors of small churches 
are still in an ideal stage, pastors of large churches (1-3000 members) agree most that rural 
churches should work for rural social change. Therefore, the chart above shows the 
positive possibility to open the future for cooperative work between urban and rural 
churches. 


Cooperation between Large and Small Urban Church 


The Priority of Mission 


In connection with mission in local areas, especially with planting churches and 


cooperation with small churches, this study included some questions. First was the 
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question of the main concern of mission of the local church (Q 13). Question 14 sought to 
know the types of small churches: pastor-centered church, lay-centered church, or building- 
centered church. The question was particularly important for me because those newly 
planted churches will become churches in the future. 

As I mentioned, the question 13 was prepared to understand the main concern of local 
church’s mission in Korea. It asked, “Which area has priority in your ministry over 
others?” Response to this question are shown in Table 34. 

The result reveals that the primary concern of Korean pastors for mission is to help 
small churches in domestic area. This shows the situation of Korean churches. The 
Korean church has so many small churches around urban area. Many of them cannot 
stand with their own strength. Therefore, almost all middle and large churches help those 
small churches. Though the Presbyterian (Hap-tong) church focuses its main concern on 
foreign mission and the Full Gospel Church makes effort to plant churches, all other 
denominations are concentrating the efforts of large congregations mainly on helping small 


churches around them. 


able 34. Urgent Task of Mission by Denomination 


However, new small churches are being planted led by graduates of seminaries, even 


though it is not easy to plant churches because of the prices of real estate and high 
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competition between small churches. Almost all small churches pursue the vision for a 
mega-church like the Yoido Full Gospel Church. This vision for church growth includes 
strong individualism to compete with one another. Finally, this phenomenon has resulted 
in the reproach from society. In this situation, at first, this study wanted to know the main 
concern in planting a church. The question 14 was, “What do you think is the most 


important factor in planting a church?” Table 35 summarizes the responses. 


able 35. Most Important Factor in Church Planting by Length of Pastorate 


As we can see, the general consensus for the most important factor in planting a 
church was the role of the pastor.(47%) This means that the pastor-centered church is still 
a main type of the Korean church. The second was well-trained lay people, which shows 
the possibility of a lay-centered church.(29.3%) Impressively, this factor was considered 
as important one among comparatively younger pastors. This signals a new understanding 
of young pastors in the new age. Third in importance in planting churches was the vision 
of the church, which was rated strongly by comparatively elder pastors. This shows their 
understanding of this important factor in ministry. This understanding can come out from 
their situation because large churches that have many lay resources need a vision to 


combine those lay people, whereas small churches may have only one well-trained lay 
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person. 
Another interesting finding was that the importance of real estate and a building was 
rated higher in urban areas than in rural ones. This is natural when we consider the high 


price for real estate and buildings in urban area. 


About Branch Churches 


When we think about planting churches, if a church was planted by a large church as 
a branch one, this study wanted to know the possibility of independency of a planted church 
from its mother church. As data addressed this concern, my research asked about the will 
to plant churches first (Q 24), and then asked about the relationship between a mother 


church and branch churches.(Q 25) 


The responses to Question 13 reveal that the will to plant churches was lower than 
two other ways of mission: helping small churches and sending missionaries. However, 
this study wanted to get personal of pastors concerning for church planting. The result for 


the Question 24 was as follows: 


Table 36. Desire for Church Planting by Membership 


According to Table 36, more than half of Korean pastors surveyed want to plant 


churches. However, opposing opinions are not little. Also, as we can have expected, the 
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membership of a church is in direct ratio to the will of its pastor for planting churches. 
My more important concern, nevertheless, is on the types of relationship between a mother 


church and branch churches.(Q 25) 


able 37. Patterns of Church Planting by Denomination 


On preparing items for choosing in Question 25, this study designed them in three 
types: First is the characteristics of branch churches from mega-churches which follow their 
other church’s standpoint. Second is the independent-type of branch churches which 
follows a specific pattern of its own. The third type of branch churches is that which 
guarantees autonomy of branch churches with creative cooperation for the maturity of both 
sides: a mother church and branch churches. The responses are shown in Table 37. 

These statistics disclose a high preference for the second type of church planting 
which insures the freedom of branch churches. Among denominations, Baptist Church 
pastors showed the highest support for this independent type of church planting, which is 
the typical type of the denomination. Strangely, however, pastors of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church, a mother denomination of Minjung church, highly agreed on 
independent type of church planting while showing lowest agreement for the cooperative 
development between a mother church and branch ones. Another remarkable result was 


the preference of Full Gospel Church pastors for cooperative development. Traditionally, 
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the Full Gospel Church was known for planting the same pattern of branch churches with a 
mother church. How can we explain these differences? On this result, two 
interpretations can be possible: First one is that the Yoido Full Gospel Church Gospel 
Church and other Full Gospel churches are a little bit different in their characteristics. 
While the Yoido Full Gospel Church Gospel Church has developed into a mega-church 
emphasizing high concentration of powers for mission, other Full Gospel churches were 
developing cooperative relationships. A second interpretation is that they think their type 
of church planting is a cooperative one while we consider it as the mother-church-oriented 
church planting. Anyway, this result makes us to reconsider the Full Gospel Church’s 


way of church planting. 


Formation of Cooperative Relationship with Small Churches 


This study mentioned small churches around urban area. Among them, new types of 
churches, the community type, are arising in contrast to the church growth-oriented type. 
This research intended to get responses of Korean pastors on this phenomenon (Q 38). 

Also, the possibility of cooperation between the existing churches and this new type of 
churches was important for me (Q 39). Furthermore, I wanted to clarify the Korean 
pastors' attitudes toward this type of churches (Q 40). 

The responses to Question 38 are found in Table 38. This Table discloses that a 
large majority of Korean pastors agreed “with the occurrence of small churches pursuing 
communal form of community.” Among those responses, the intensity of agreement by 
pastors of the Full Gospel Church, Holiness Church, and Baptist Church is remarkable. 


Low correlations were found on other variables. 
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The second step of my question concerned the possibility of cooperation by existing 


churches with this new type of churches. 


able 38. Standpoint toward New Community-type churches by 


Denomination 


According to Table 39, Korean pastors gladly want to collaborate with these small 
community churches. As in Table 38 we find a high rate of agreement by Full Gospel 
Church, Holiness Church, and Baptist Church pastors. One remarkable thing, however, is 
the affirmative responses of Korean Presbyterian Church pastors on this topic in contrast to 


their responses on Question 38. The reason for this difference is not clear. 


able 39. Cooperation with New Community-type Church by Denomination 


On the matter of vision for small churches, the location of the responding pastor’s 
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church was a significant variable. According to Table 40, the general vision of a large 
majority of Korean pastors was to build a community of love. While this vision for 
community was connected with the concern for church growth by urban pastors, it was 
combined more with social service by pastors in middle and small cities. Rural pastors, in 
contrast, had a greater concern for cooperation with large churches. This is because rural 
churches often lack ability to stand by themselves. Rural pastors also placed higher 


importance on cooperation between small churches. 


able 40. Vision for Small Church by Church Location 


Also, it is remarkable that Full Gospel Church pastors had the highest percentage of 
support for “the importance of building community of love.” They also emphasized 


church growth more than those of other denominations. 


The Current Church System and the Need for Innovation 


Next, let us consider responses to questions about the church system, a part of church 
structure. First, this research asked about satisfaction of pastors concerning the current 
system that their denominations have developed. The question sought to know whether or 
not they feel a need for reformation of their church system (Q 17). Ifthe system did not 


give satisfaction, I wanted to know what kind of church system they wanted to develop or 
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have (Q 18, 19, and 20). 


Table 41. Satisfaction on Church Structure of Pastor's Denomination 


First, as we can see on Table 41, on the matter of satisfaction of pastors with the 
current system of their denomination, the degree of satisfaction by Full Gospel Church 
pastors was the highest, followed by pastors of the Baptist and Methodist churches. Most 
Presbyterian pastors chose the middle response. A minority (20.6%) of pastors expressed 
dissatisfaction with their denomination’s system. 

Also, the most unsatisfied group was a group of pastors under five years in their 


pastorates.°% 


This shows that the satisfaction with the system is inversely proportional to 
“the years of the pastorate.” 

However, among pastors dissatisfied with the current system, only 45% responded 
that they had developed new systems. While not satisfied with the current system, they 
had not developed alternatives. Notably, among pastors under five years in a pastorate 
who were not satisfied with current system, only 29.4% of pastors have developed new 
system. This indicates that the development of new church systems may be an urgent task 


in the Korean church. 


This tendency was the same among rural pastors. Among pastors who desired a new 


264 They responded as follows: satisfied (5.6%), middle (50.5%), not satisfied (33.3%), totally not 
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church system, only 35.7% have developed them. Previously we have noted that in the 
declining farmland a new approach of mission toward farmers and their life system is an 
urgent need. Therefore, the development of new church systems and structures should be 


a priority in the coming age. 


Table 42. Need to Develop a New Church Structure by Length of Pastorate 


Among respondents who indicated that they have developed new church systems, (Q 
19 and 20) the majority of pastors described their system as a new leadership system as we 


can see in Table 43. Other variables were not significant. 


Table 43. Main Area of the New Church Structure by Denomination 


To understand main frames of current local church structure, this study raised two of 
poles: Unity and diversity; Vertical and horizontal. Let us consider responses to these two 
poles in the results of the questionnaire research. 


A first pole is unity and diversity, which indicate two church structures: one 


satisfied (11.1%) 
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alternative given was “concentrating on unity for effective management and consistent 
y 


ministry.” The second was “concerning diversity to prepare for diverse society” (Q 21). 


Table 44. Unity or Diversity in Church Structure by Length of Pastorate 


Table 44 shows that younger pastors pursue diversity of local church structure while 
elder pastors follow unity in structuring their churches. More than half of the Korean 
pastors preferred unity over diversity in local church structure. 


Another impressive variable is “denomination” as shown in Table 45. 


Table 45. Unity or Diversity in Church Structure by Denomination 


When we talk about characteristics of denominations, pastors of smaller denominations 
tend to choose diversity while those of mainline denominations prefer unity in local church 
structure. The preference of unity was a little bit stronger among pastors of conservative 
denominations. One surprise was that Korean Presbyterian Church pastors chose unity 
while Full Gospel Church pastors strongly preferred diversity in their church structure. 
This result from Full Gospel Church pastors can be explained by their efforts to change 


their focus of ministry and mission as well as the diverse mission fields and forms of 
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ministry that the Yoido Full Gospel Church Gospel Church has built. 


Table 46. Vertical or Horizontal Structure by Denomination 


The next questions presented two contradicting local church structures: vertical and 
hierarchical structure or horizontal and democratic structure (Q 22). Vertical and 
hierarchical structure characterized traditional local church structures and mega-churches in 
modern times. On the contrary, horizontal and democratic structures can be seen in 
community structure of small churches and the newly developed going structure of the 
church. The statistics on Table 46 show responses by pastors to these characteristics 
according to denominations. A majority of Presbyterian (Hap-tong) and Full Gospel 
Church pastors preferred a vertical structure while those of Baptist churches and 
denominations known as liberal preferred the horizontal structure. The differences, 
however, were not great. 

When we talk about the structure of the Full Gospel Church, we can say that the 
diversity of its church structure is based on vertical structure. In other words, the Full 
Gospel Church’s diverse ministry and church structure is not derived from naturally 
generated communities. Instead, its diversity is based on well-articulated management 
from the center. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that pastors who have served their churches less than five 


years show strong preference for horizontal structure (72.2%) rather than vertical structure 
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(27.8%). In general, however preferences for horizontal structure were not in inverse 


proportion to “the years of the pastorate.” Other variables did not affect the result. 


The Renewal of Local Church Structure for the 21*' Century 


21“ Century and The Renewal of Local Church Structure 
With the concern for the reformation of local church structure (Q 17), this study tried 
to know the pastors’ will for the renewal of the Korean church for mission in the 21“ 
century (Q 41). I hoped that the result could support my study for the renewal of local 


church structure for the coming age. 


Table 47. Necessity of Renewal of Local Church Structure by Denomination 


For the question of the necessity of renewal of the future, the great majority of pastors 
responded positively as we can see in Table 47. One remarkable thing is that few Full 
Gospel Church, Presbyterian (Hap-tong), and Baptist Church pastors were satisfied with 
their church structure. Though it is not clear, these responses seem to indicate their 
recognition that the context of coming age will be different from today. This will for 


change was in inverse proportion to “the years of the pastorate” as shown in Table 48. 
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Table 48. Necessity of Renewal of Local Church Structure by Length of 


Pastorate 


Social Service and Church Structure 
In these days many churches are raising their voices for social service for or as 
mission of the Church. Also, in many areas of the Korean church we can see the shift of 
mission concern from personal salvation and church growth to the mission of God. This 
questionnaire research was designed to assess the extent to which pastors believe that “The 
churches in Korea should reinforce the function of social service” (Q 42). Pastors of all 


denominations agreed on this priority. 


Table 49. Necessity of Emphasis on Social Service by Denomination 


We can be certain that the new emphasis of social concern has been arising in the 
new age, overcoming narrow concept of mission that focused only on personal salvation 
and church growth. This shift reflects the efforts to solve the problem of that many 
Koreans feel that the Korean church as have been lacking in of witness by Christian love. 

Here, as expected pastors of the Korean Presbyterian and Presbyterian (Tong-hap) 


churches showed the highest affirmative responses toward social service. Surprisingly all 
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Full Gospel Church respondents strongly agreed on the emphasis of social service. This 
may be further evidence of that denomination’s will to shift their ways of mission toward 
society. This attitude, however, is inversely proportional to “the years of the pastorate” as 


shown in Table 50. 


able 50. Necessity of Emphasis on Social Service by Length of Pastorate 


Table 51 divides responses by membership size of churches. Note the strong will 
for social service among churches whose membership is over one thousand. While small 
churches comparatively are focusing on evangelism and numerical growth, these already 


grown churches seem to pursue new vision as “the church for others.” 


able 51. Necessity of Emphasis on Social Service by Membership Size 


Information Society and The Renewal of Church Structure 
With the change of context from an industrial society to an information one, new 
voices are coming out for the structural change of the Church. In this rapidly changing 
society, we can expect new forms of mission and church structure, such as, new ways of 
sharing of information, new forms of cooperation of churches, and the advent of cyber- 


churches. This study tried to clarify current understanding of Korean pastors on these 
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changes as they responded to the statement, “The Church should prepare for cyber- 


churches through mass-communication and computer networking” (Q 43). 


Table 52. Church Use of Mass Communication by Denomination 


According to Table 52, Full Gospel Church pastors showed the strongest positive 
responses on this topic. The intensity of agreement of Presbyterian (Tong-hap) pastors 
was also strong. However, pastors of the Korean Presbyterian Church that has focused its 
concern on the Minjung seems not too keen for these new changes. One more remarkable 
thing is the highest degree of agreement among pastors whose church memberships are 
more than one thousand. Generally, almost all Korean pastors were agreeing with the 
need to prepare for the new society. 

National Reunification and the Church 

Almost all Koreans long for the reunification of Korea. However, many Korean 
churches, especially conservative churches, have prevented their members from joining the 
reunification movements because of their prejudice against communist as enemies. Asa 
result, Korean conservative Christians failed to see the North Koreans as one race and 
ethnic people with themselves. However, by contrast, liberal churches have supported 
continuing movements for reunification of Korea. In these days, a new concern for 


reunification has arisen among Korean churches, of both conservative and liberal sides. 
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However, there occurred new conflicts over ways and methods for the reunification. 
Therefore, this study wanted to grasp current tendencies of Korean pastors’ viewpoints 
concerning reunification as they responded to the question, “What do you think is the most 
important thing for the age of reunification of Korea?”’(Q 44). The results are shown in 
Table 53. 

To the Korean pastors the most important thing that is needed for reunification was 
the loving mind toward one ethnic people (34.1%). The next was Korean churches’ 
cooperation in doing work for reunification (31.3%). To prepare material and human 
resources for mission was the third priority (24.3%). However, all Korean pastors will not 


forget the importance of prayer on the way of reunification (7.9%). 


Table 53. Preparing for Reunification of Korea by Denomination 


Tentative Conclusion from My Research 


As a result of my questionnaire research, we can reach some tentative conclusions. 
Those are very precious for me as I study the need for renewal of local church structures for 
mission in the coming age. The survey data from Korean pastors supports many insights 


gained from literature research and case studies. Also, this study gives us new 
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understanding of the current context of Korean Christianity. 
New Facts of Local Church Structure in Korean Christianity 

The first important fact that surfaced is the will of Korean pastors to renew local 
church structures. Almost all Korean pastors desire the renewal of local church structure 
for mission and for the coming age. This will may serve as a motive for further study. 

A second important finding is that Korean pastors desire greater cooperation among 
churches. This fact suggests possibilities for new forms of mission by Korean churches. 
Without overcoming individualism, how can the churches be in tune with the true mission 
of God? The Korean pastors’ desire for cooperation is very important for mission in the 
coming age. 

A third central finding is that a great majority of Korean pastors want to respond to 
emerging needs in the Korean context for the 21“ century. These include social concerns 
in the modern society, new forms of churches for the future, and churches in the reunited 
Korea. To respond effectively to the new context, Korean churches not only need Korean 
Christians’ alertness in the rapidly changing world, but also new local church structures. 

Two unexpected findings should be noted. First is the radical shift of the Full 
Gospel Church in the new society. In the period of military dictatorship, the Full Gospel 
Church focused its concern on the poor in urban areas. It insisted on the concentration of 
powers to overcome severe societal problems. But this approach included some negative 
effects such as church-growth-oriented mission, exclusive individualistic tendencies and a 
shamanistic faith. This survey, however, gives evidence that Full Gospel Church pastors 


are undergoing a radical shift in approaches from a coming structure to a going one, from 
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personal interests to social concern, from individualism to cooperation of churches, and so 
on. As aresult, we can have new hope that the Full Gospel Church will make a major 
contribution toward new mission for the future. 

A second unexpected finding is the dubious and inactive attitude of Korean 
Presbyterian Church pastors toward the new church structure and its mission. In the past 
the Korean Presbyterian Church made much effort on behalf of the Minjung by building 
Minjung churches and taking part in their sufferings. However, nowadays, compared with 
former efforts, the Korean Presbyterian Church’s responses to the new context are not clear. 
Has the Korean Presbyterian Church lost its vision for the coming age? Can the Korean 
Presbyterian Church find a new vision for the new age of mission? Without it the church 
may disappear into Korean history. The alternative will be for that Church to take part in 


a new mission thrust that should be built by all Korean churches in cooperation. 


Suggestions for the Renewal of Local Church Structure 

This research suggests that the following transitions of local church structure are 
taking place in Korean Protestantism today: from a pastor-centered church to lay-centered 
one, from vertical structure to a horizontal one, from top-down leadership to a down-to-top 
leadership, from coming structure to a going and community structure, from church- 
building-centered ministries to people-centered ministries, and from mega-church-centered 
relations to cooperation of churches. 

The role of women in the new church structure remains an important issue for the 
coming age. Another is the desperate need for rural churches to overcome the problems of 


farmland by building productive communities. The preparation of Korean churches for 
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new forms of churches (for example cyber-churches) is becoming another urgent task in 
mission in Korea. Finally, the Korean church should develop a correlational model that 
combines all models as they cooperate for holistic mission in the coming age. For that 
model, new forms of disciple-making which focus not on knowledge but on Christian life 


should be followed as Christians witness through their total life experience. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONTEXT OF COMING AGE AND THEOLOGY OF MISSION FOR THE 21ST 
CENTURY 


Context of Coming Age 


About Futurology 
Futurology is the study of current trends in order to forecast future developments. 
This approach started near the end of World War II to prepare scenarios for military 
purposes. The RAND Corporation in California in the 1950s and Herman Kahn were 
pioneers of the field. In 1965 the American Academy of Arts and Sciences launched its 
study on futurology to predict for the 21‘ century--the first wide-ranging futuring done in 
the United States. Internationally, the Club of Rome has made serious studies of global 


trends.7° 


Through its studies many problems have been predicted, including industrial 
expansion, increased pollution, population growth, insufficient food, and depletion of 
natural resources. Various analytic techniques have been developed from these studies, 
including environmental research and many skills of computer science. Different schools 
of thought developed due to differences in periods and viewpoints chosen concerning 
transitions to the future. Those included the extrapolationist (Herman Kahn, Gerard K. 


O’Neill), transitionist (Daniel Bell, John Naisbitt), and transformationist (Theodore Roszak, 


Willis W. Harman) approaches. 


65 Alexander King and Bertrand Schneider, The First Global Revolution: A Report by the Council of 
the Club of Rome (New York: Pantheon Books, 1991). 


66 Tn-ho Ha, O/cH 8/0/e+ St 2!7- Miraehak-iran Mueutinka [What is Futurology?] (Seoul, 
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A popular scholar, Alvin Toffler, contributed to spreading concern for the future to 
many people in the world. In his first best-selling book entitled Future Shock in 1970, 
Toffler tried to show how world changes affect people and organizations. His concern 
was for the pressures or stresses created as people try to adapt themselves to rapid and 
radical change taking place. People and organizations feel such rapid changes as shocks 
that they never expected. The result of the shock prevents people from making adequate 
decisions to adjust to the changes. Toffler’s noteworthy expectations of future change 
include the fracturing of the nuclear family, the genetic revolution, and the rise of a 
throwaway society. 

Toffler’s second book in 1980 that brought more sensation was entitled The Third 
Wave,**' in which he dealt with shifts in societies from the historical perspective. 
According to his thesis, the world has been changing radically following three waves. The 
First Wave was the agricultural revolution of 10,000 years ago, and the Second Wave was 
the industrial revolution. The Third Wave of changes, in which we are at present, came as 
the information revolution brought new industries in the mid-1950s with computers, 
electronics, information technologies, and biotechnologies. New phenomena of this age 
include: flexible manufacturing, niche markets, the spread of part-time work, and the de- 
massification of the media. 

Toffler’s third book, Powershift in 1990, deals with the extraordinary economic, 


social and political changes we face at the end of the 20" century. Concerning them he 


Korea: Kodo Consulting group, 1995), 27-29. 


67 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave (New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1980) 
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wrote: 
The most important economic development of our lifetime has been the rise of 
a new system for creating wealth, based no longer on muscle but on mind. Labor in 
the advanced economy no longer consists of working on “things,”... , but of “men and 
women acting on other men and women, or ... people acting on information and 
information acting on people.” 
His thesis was that “the changed role of knowledge--the rise of the new wealth-creation 
system--either caused or contributed to major shifts of power.””© Through his study 
Toffler tried to see wide-ranging connections among the many separate events taking place 
in all spheres. All those phenomena show a larger powershift throughout the world. The 
introduction of computers and their networking brought a potential shift of power from the 
centralized few at the top to ordinary persons. Asa result, Toffler believes, more 


horizontal and self-regulating structures as well as less top-down ways of control will 


become dominant. 


General Features in the 21“ Century 
It is not an easy matter for one to predict the future because there are so many 
variables that cause uncertainty about trends in the new century. A 1991 Club of Rome 
study concludes: “The global revolution has no ideological basis. It is being shaped by an 
unprecedented mixture of geo-strategic earthquakes and of social, economic, technological, 


99270 


cultural and ethical factors. However, we can expect certain phenomena that already 


68 Alvin Toffler, Powershift: Knowledge, Wealth, and Violence at the Edge of the 21st Century (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1990), 9. 


269 Thid., 9. 


270 Alexander King, and Bertrand Schneider, xxiii. 
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are appearing: 


Global Society 
The world is entering an era of complexity and interdependence among nations. 
Modern weapons, communication satellites, and global finance and commerce are forcing 


' We are facing both increasing interdependence and 


us to live in a global village.”’ 
interaction among nations. These tendencies are occurring in various areas of the world. 
Innovations include use of bar codes on a world scale, free market mechanisms, the decline 
of the nation-state, the concern for the environment, the globalization of travel and tourism, 
the spreading out of American cultures, and simultaneous creation of global and local 
publications. This process of globalization causes humanity to face common problems 
such as environmental degradation, food in security, energy crises, the depletion of 
resources, global pollution, proliferation of strategic weapons, social turmoil, political 
unrest, economic crisis, and under-development of the poor countries. 

These problems cannot be solved by one nation or a few nations. Even leaders of 
developed nations alone cannot deal with those complex matters. In future “thousands of 
small, wise decisions, reflecting the new realization of millions of ordinary people, are 
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necessary for securing the survival of society In this process global-local interaction is 


essential. To respond faithfully to local matters can be connected with sincere response to 


271 Especially, Estabrooks emphasizes a computer-mediated global society which is bringing evolution 
of whole system of industrial society. Maurice Estabrooks, Programmed Capitalism: A Computer-Mediated 
Global Society (Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1988) 


272 Alexander King and Bertrand Schneider, 274. 
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world matters. Therefore, to think globally and act locally is an effective way of 
responding to world problems. Also, “the emergence of global thinking in local action”?” 


can be an important strategy to solve the problems of the world. 


Information Society 


This globalizing process has been accelerated by the process of an emerging 


information society. Microelectronics and the new discoveries of molecular biology 
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create the “great transition” into the information society. According to Peter F. Drucker 


our society is rapidly entering into the post-capitalist society,””° 


which has brought abrupt 
change to the political, economic, social and moral landscape of the world. The two older 
social classes of capitalists and workers are being transformed into knowledge workers and 
service workers. In future the central wealth-creating activities will not be capital or 
labor but productivity and innovation. Drucker predicts that “the economic challenge of 
the post-capitalist society will therefore be the productivity of knowledge work and the 
9276 


knowledge worker. 


New Changes in the Information Society 


In the process of those radical social changes many new phenomena are emerging. 


One of these is the growing complexity of the world. John Naisbitt expresses this 


273 Thid., 249-53. 
274 Thid., xix. 
275 Peter F. Drucker, Post-Capitalist Society (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1993), 3. 


276 Tbid., 8. 
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phenomenon by the word “paradox. He writes: “The world’s trends point 


overwhelmingly toward political independence and self-rule on the one hand, and the 
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formation of economic alliances on the other. “The bigger the world economy, the 


more powerful its smallest players,” Naisbitt asserts.?”” 

The breaking up of the huge companies to become confederations of small, 
autonomous, entrepreneurial companies has become essential for many economic 
enterprises to survive in this rapid changing world. Until the 1980s big companies were 
profitable in competing with others. “But now,” Naisbitt continues, “only small and 
medium-sized companies--or big companies that have restyled themselves as networks of 
entrepreneurs--will survive to be viable when we turn the corner of the next century.”7°° 
Networks of autonomous units and dismantlement of bureaucracies are becoming the new 
strategies of large companies. A global business is becoming “a collection of local 
businesses with intense global coordination” pursuing small-company soul and small- 
company speed.**! Naisbitt sees a shift “from bigger is better to bigger is inefficient, 


costly, wastefully bureaucratic, inflexible, and, now, disastrous. ... The smaller and speedier 


players will prevail on a much expanded field.” 


271 John Naisbitt, Global Paradox: The Bigger the World Economy, the More Powerful Its Smallest 
Players (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1994). 
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Competition and cooperation have both become important in the global marketplace, 
seeking balance and change at the same time. Balancing the tribal with the universal is a 
new issue in global cooperation. In this process the development of electronic 
communication accelerates the birth of virtual tribes in a global context.?*> This means 
that “the more universal we become, the more tribal we act.” As the universal culture 
becomes important, tribal traditions and heritages become important, too. 

In this information society traditional authorities are losing their power because 
everyone now can have information that formerly was possessed and owned by the few in 
authority. All countries in the world come to meet one another in cyberspace, as persons 
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become connected on global computer networks. These meetings foster not only 


> Nowadays, the Internet 


cooperation but competition among those of different nations.”® 
is becoming a powerful means of meeting each other in a global dimension.”*° The 
Internet is a network of networks; a network is a collection of computers that are connected 
together so they can share information. It lets individuals on one network share 
information with users on another network that may be thousands of miles away. With 


this development of international networking, community computer networks also will be 


developed, connecting with similar communities. 


283 Tbid., 18-24. 
284 Thid., 46-48. 


285 James R. Beniger, The Control Revolution: Technological and Economic Origins of the 
Information Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986). In this book, Beniger deals with the 
control revolution in the information society. The very rapid progress in material culture brought the crisis 
of control of that. All areas came to request new innovations in techniques of control. 
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Radical Changes in Korean Society 

In this radical changing world Korea cannot be an exception. For 1,000 years until 
the beginning of this century, Korea was a single political, economic, and cultural entity. 
However, today the word globalization has also become a word for Korean people.7*’ 
International cultures can become familiar to Koreans through the influence of better 
communications, the development of transportation, mass media, and the globalization of 
activities. Koreans will be able to enjoy more diverse foods and fashions. Due to the 
development of the Korean economy, more people will be employed in professional and 


technical jobs.7%* 


The process of urbanization will continue. The quality of life will be 
raised. With these processes the life expectancy will be extended; there will be a higher 
percentage of elderly in the total population. Family structure will be changed radically. 
Families will be getting smaller. One-child families or families that do not have children 
will be more common. The widening gap between generation value systems will become 
severe. 

In the age of information new media will be revolutionary vehicles of social 


9 


change.”®° As has been discussed, the labor-intensive industrial structure will be changed 


87 An Academic Society of Korean Society, ed., Kukjehwa Sidae ui Hankuk Sahoi wa Jibanghwa. 
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88 Kak-bum Lee, “SAI StAlCH2| StS &S Kukjehwa Sidae ui HANKUK no Dong” [The Matter 
of Labor in Global Era] in 24=A/3/ ASS) UAL! 218 Hankuk Sahoi Kaehyuk ui Kwaje wa Junmang. 
[The Task and Prospect of the Reformation of Korean Society] ed., An Academic Society of Korean Society, 


(Seoul, Korea: Saekil Press, 1994), 257-76. 
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into a knowledge and information-intensive structure. The concept of power will be 
changed from military or capital power into power based on knowledge and information. 
Furthermore, the organizing principle of social structure will be shifted from a top-down 
model to a bottom-up model. This society, therefore, will be restructured from a pyramid 
type into a network system. 

In future Koreans will select information according to their interests, enabling them to 


° The coming information 


express themselves as unique persons within a diverse culture.” 
society will be a highly individualistic one. On the other hand the influence of satellites 
and TV networks, which deliver information simultaneously ignoring national borders, will 
make all peoples to be increasingly connected. The information age will nurture children 
whose new interests and values will bring new and important issues for the future. 


291 Each nation will make efforts to retain 


The 21* century will be an age of culture. 
its distinct cultural identity. Koreans should be able to show their own culture to the 
world. This will be done not only by creatively re-organizing traditional cultures, but also 
by preserving visible and invisible cultural assets. To nurture a distinct Korean culture in 
the global village will require Koreans to make efforts for the culture to be retained and 


affirmed. Then the whole society will be able to enjoy the culture, extending cultural 


activities into daily lives. 


Moonhwa Junrya., 14-36. 


290 Han-rim Science Institute, ed., A PA/8/, 7 £242! #2/ Jungbo Sahoi, Keu Moonhwa wa 
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Also, Koreans will have the task to build a harmonious and well-balanced country.7” 
In the economic processes of the 1960-80 period, the military government’s growth- 
oriented policy resulted in unbalanced development. Korean people need now to show 
concern for a new balance between development and preservation, the individual and the 
community, and national interest and international contribution. More equitable 
distribution of wealth will be important to overcome conflicts between districts of Korea. 
To accomplish a balanced development in all areas, the formation of many groups from 
within local civil society is essential, so that the contributions of many can be combined for 
the development of each region. The government itself needs a delinking and 
rearrangement strategy to reorganize whole areas for greater development. In this process 
concerted and collective actions are needed so that the society can evolve from a unitary, 
centralized state system to a federal or decentralized state system. 


d.2 To solve the endemic 


The gap between the poor and the rich should be reduce 
poverty of rural areas, the countryside should be linked to regional centers. Furthermore 
the infrastructure should be improved so as to raise the standard of living both of farmers 
and of the urban poor. 

In tackling environmental problems Koreans need collective efforts. During the 


industrializing process production and consumption were the main concerns. The 


consequences often included abuse of the environment and waste of resources. Pollution 


292 Koo-hyun Jung, et. al., eds., 21 A/7/ St! Af 3B/BA AS Isipil-Seki Hankuk ui Sahoi Baljun 
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has impeded the sustainable economic growth of Korea. Systematic destruction of the 
environment resulted in irrecoverable damage to the entire ecosystem. To solve this 
problem industries needs restructuring. Conservation of nature and recycling are 
extremely necessary. Governmental support of environmental protection programs and 
environmental technology is needed. However, the most important fact is that all Koreans 
need to make the effort to change not only their value systems and foundational ways of 
thinking but also their modes of life. 

Our future is uncertain. Some Koreans see a positive and hopeful future while 
others draw gloomy pictures of the future society. However, the one clear thing is that we 
can build a better society when we collect our strength and wisdom together. The more 
individualistic life becomes, the more we need the spirit of living together. Especially, the 
devastation of farmland will bring destruction also of the we-consciousness in Koreans’ 
minds. It will separate persons from nature, and may threaten our very survival. The 
most important things that we have to do are to develop a critical consciousness of the 
situation, the will to change that situation, and participation by all the people in planning 


for a better future. 


[The Understanding of Social Welfare] (Seoul, Korea: Hanwool Press, 1996). 
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Fig. 16. Contextual Factors of the Future 


A Theology of Mission for the 21*' Century 


New Request for the New Paradigm of Mission 
Until the early 20th century there was no special difficulty in sending missionaries 
throughout the world to evangelize the people. The Great Commission in Matthew 28:19-20, 
and the churches' optimistic view, encouraged missionaries to go toward all nations. Their 


main task was making disciples by baptizing and teaching. In evangelizing the world 
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d.*°* However, after the two world wars, the situation of 


proclamation was the main metho 
the world has been changed in many aspects. As a result there came a need for a new 

concept of mission which could include diverse world affairs. For that request came the 
concept of missio Dei. Many church councils and conferences were held which discussed the 
problems in the world in relation to the church’s mission. 

Now we are facing the 21st century in Christian mission. Ahead in our mission so 
many challenges are waiting for us, such as religious pluralism, the problem of secularization, 
alienation in modern society, issues of justice and peace of the world, racism, sexism, 
environmental and energy crises, political oppression, and the problem of wealth and poverty 
in the Third World. 

Christians are called by God into the church to proclaim the kingdom of God in this 
world. In other words, we are chosen to go to a world which has many problems to be solved. 
We, the church, must respond to the personal, social, political, cultural, and religious needs of 
the world. To do these works we should reconsider our mission in the changing context. 
What is to be our mission in new contexts? What functions should our mission have? I 
believe our mission should be an activity that transforms personal spirits, human relationships, 
social structures, and relationships between persons and nature. How can we perform these 
tasks? First, we have to clarify our belief again. Without firm belief, we cannot witness to 
the gospel in this world. The real purpose of taking part in dialogue in the pluralistic society 
is to declare the real meaning of the gospel and the kingdom of God. To perform this task we 


need holistic and integral perspectives of mission if we are to respond creatively and 


294 This shows traditional ways of foreign mission in 1700-1800s. 
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effectively to the world’s problems. 


Foundations of Mission 
Mission is God’s saving work toward the world, the missio Dei. The final goal of 
mission is the full accomplishment of God’s reign and his kingdom in this world. Therefore, 
God does mission to recover the original form of God’s creation. In this process the church 
becomes the tool of God to spread the kingdom of God. Though imperfect, the church is 


called to be the manifestation of God’s reign. 


The Starting Point of Mission: God’s Love 


In the 20" century there has been a radical change in the understanding of mission. 
The church-centric pattern of mission work has been changed into a God-centric pattern of 


mission.” 


The old sequence of “God-Church- World” was changed into the sequence of 
“God-World-Church.”””° It was a great change of emphasis toward the mission of God. In 
missionary work God holds the initiative and sends the church into the world. God in 
Christianity is a sending God at work to establish his reign in the world. To fulfill it God 
sends the people to the world. 

The gospel proclaimed by Jesus at the start of his ministry was the gospel of God, a 
gospel about the fulfillment of time and the approach of the kingdom of God, calling human 


beings to repent and believe. It was not a gospel created by and owned by the church or its 


mission enterprise, but instead a gospel that called the church into being and gave it, in and 


295 James A. Scherer, “Church, Kingdom, and Missio Dei,” in The Good News of the Kingdom eds., 
Charles Van Engen, Dean S. and Paul Pierson, (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1993), 84. 
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through Christ, a spirit-filled missionary existence.7”’ 


Therefore, mission should be understood as being under guidance of the triune God and 
God’s kingdom. Otherwise, we will easily fall into the temptation of making the church the 


center of mission. 


Accomplishment of Our Salvation: Resurrection of Jesus 


The mission of the church starts from the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Christianity 
does not speak only about Jesus who lived two thousand years ago. It proclaims the 
resurrected Jesus. Primitive Christianity was not the religion of a mere memory, a religion 
about the past, but the religion of a lived experience and a future hope. Without this 
powerful belief in the resurrection, there could not have been the Christianity that we find in 
the Book of Acts and Paul’s epistles. The early church always proclaimed the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

Therefore, resurrection is the beginning point of the Christian faith. Everything written 
in the New Testament relates to the resurrection. Without the resurrection there would be no 
Christianity and no church. Ifso, what was the meaning of resurrection for the early church? 
Its basic meaning was and is that God is stronger than death. In Jesus God has overcome 
death. Also, whoever believes in Jesus can be a child of the living God not a child of death. 


This is the starting point of the mission of the church. 


Sustaining Power of Our Mission: The Holy Spirit 


In this century we see a re-emphasis on the Holy Spirit in Christianity. It can be seen 


296 World Council of Churches, ed. The Church For Others, 16-17. 
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in the rapid growth of Pentecostalism,””* in diverse small church movements, and in many 
theologies, even in liberation theologies. 

This new understanding of the Holy Spirit enables us to confess the Spirit’s presence 
and action in the world?”’ and our oneness in the Spirit.°°? Jurgen Moltmann asserted that 
the Holy Spirit is life-giving power of God calling us for the liberation of the destroyed 
world.*°! This Holy Spirit took part in God’s creation, is sustaining the integrity of 
creation, and works for renewal of the whole creation. Therefore, this Holy Spirit renews 
the individual Christian, the whole church, and the whole creation*” healing our 
brokenness.°% 

In the ecumenical development of this concept Orthodox pneumatology contributed 


so much.*“ This tradition recognizes the Holy Spirit as the co-creator with the Father and 


297 Scherer, 85. 

2°8 To know the current condition of pentecostalism in the world, see, Harvey Cox, Fire from Heaven: 
The Rise of Pentecostal Spirituality and the Reshaping of Religion in the Twenty-First Century (Reading, 
Massachusetts: Addision-Wesley, 1995) 
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Section II: “Spirit of Truth-Set Us Free!,” Section III: “Spirit of Unity-Reconcile Your People!,” and Section 
IV: “Holy Spirit-Transform and Sanctify Us!” For more details see, Michael Kinnamon, ed., Signs of the 
Spirit: Official Report of Seventh Assembly (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1992), 48-122. 
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the Son. Also, in redemptive work, this tradition believes in a “double economy” of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit: the Son reveals the intention of the Father while the Holy Spirit 
accomplishes it. Therefore, the Holy Spirit works as the sanctifier of the creation. 

This Holy Spirit empowers the church to overcome difficulties in the spiritual warfare 


and power-political struggles for justice.*° 


Although Jesus sent his disciples to the world, 
they could not fulfill Jesus’ sending instructions without the help of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, the Holy Spirit exists among us as a sustainer of our firm belief. When we return 
to Christ the Holy Spirit helps us to sustain our faith and to overcome the power of death. 
Furthermore, the Holy Spirit helps Christians to build the church in Christ. As the 
body of Christ the church has many functions. The Holy Spirit helps the churches to 
understand their different traditions within the one body of Christ. The call for metanoia 
(a turning around) of the church is the Spirit’s call for reconciliation of the church into one 


body of Christ. It includes breaking down the walls and a bonding together by essentials, 


encompassed amidst our diversities.*°° 


Resurrection Community: The Church 


Under the perspective of God’s mission, our mission is to be a tool to fulfill God’s 
mission. As the church we must participate in God’s mission. That is both our duty and our 
privilege. It is natural for the church to serve the world as we serve God because God 


already became human and served the world. We understand our mission in the connection 


305 Women’s Group, “Thoughts on Reconciliation,” in Ibid., 264-67. 
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of God’s mission that enables us to have a clear understanding of mission. 

However, in serving the world we are not to identify ourselves with the world because 
that world is under the power of death that is against the life that God gives us. Instead, the 
character of Christianity is to be the community of the resurrection. It was formed by firm 
belief in a resurrected Jesus. Also, the church was called to stand against the power of death. 
In other words, the Church is an anti-death community. Our call is to be a community 
standing up against the power of death, the power of earthly authority. Jesus makes us 
righteous, which means, he saves us. We need not bow down toward the death and the 
power of nothingness. We must not lose our hope, life and future. 

Also, as Christians we are baptized people. Being baptized means that insofar as we 
participate in the suffering of Jesus, we will share also in the joy of the resurrection of Jesus. 
For Paul it was important for the individual believer to participate in the resurrection of Christ. 
It was his great gospel of hope and power. If we suffer in this world, we are suffering with 
Christ, and with him we achieve victory and resurrection. The Apostles called themselves 
“witnesses of the resurrection.” The primitive church went into its mission because it 
believed in the resurrection. All baptized people who trusted in the resurrected Jesus were 
sent as witnesses, and witness means martyr. 

Jesus preached the gospel that God defeated the power of sin, evil, and death. For 
Jesus the kingdom is here; therefore, the believer has the power to repent. His eschatology 
means that the new age has broken into this age. God's power against death is already 


coming into the midst of this life and already giving us the power to stand. Only those who 
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believe in the resurrected Jesus can go into their mission.*°” 


The Content of Proclamation: The Kingdom of God 


Jesus commanded us, “Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things 


l 99308 


will be given to you as wel Therefore, the kingdom of God is the content of our 


proclamation.*° 


According to Howard Snyder there are eight types of understandings of the 
kingdom of God, including the kingdom as future hope, the kingdom as inner spiritual 
experience, the kingdom as mystical communion, the kingdom as institutional church, the 
kingdom as countersystem, the kingdom as political state, the kingdom as Christianized 


culture, and the kingdom as earthly utopia.?!° 


Also, the kingdom of God shows “six 
fundamental tension points or polarities”: present versus future, individual versus social, spirit 
versus matter, gradual versus climactic, divine action versus human action, and the church’s 


relation to the kingdom.*!! 


In his Models of the Kingdom Snyder shows us the multi- 
dimensional character of the kingdom of God. 
Let us, however, approach God’s kingdom from the other side, from the perspective of 


the life movement of God. This life movement includes various dimensions--ecological, 


moral, emotional, and spiritual. The life movement radically came into the world as a result 


307 Matt. 28:19-20. 

308 Matt. 6:33. 

30) See also, John Fuellenbach, The Kingdom of God: The Message of Jesus Today (Maryknoll, NY: 
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of Jesus’ resurrection because the event of resurrection proclaimed the re-creation of all life. 
A creation faith is more than the confession that God created something from nothing. That 
is the something that God created for the life of all. It is not limited only to human beings. 
God who is life itself gave life to his creatures and was pleased to see the circulation of life. 
However, facing the power that intended to eradicate life, the world became a dead world and 
started moaning for salvation. 

Into this world filled with death Jesus came as life itself. He was crucified because he 
was spreading the life movement, the movement of the kingdom of God. However, God 
raised Jesus from the dead and let the life movement continue. The movement of the 
kingdom of God is God’s life movement toward the world. In that movement Jesus intended 
to change the world. For that purpose new community was chosen by God to be a 
transformed and transforming community. Thus, the dying world must be changed by the 
church, the real community, which is living in the kingdom of God. 

With Jesus the kingdom of God, full of life, came into the world. The kingdom of God 
is the realm in which God reigns for the salvation of the world. Jesus and the kingdom of 
God cannot be detached, because Jesus showed how the kingdom of God came. He taught 
that the kingdom of God would spread throughout the world like a mustard seed or yeast.>!” 
As the movement of the kingdom of God is the life movement, it spread out toward the whole 
world. There is no one in this world who can prevent its movement. We must not forget this 


life movement of God when we speak of the mission of Christianity. The life movement that 


322 Matt. 13:31-33 
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radically started from the resurrection of Jesus must be continued until Jesus’ second coming. 


Gospel, Salvation, and Sanctification in the Perspective of Holistic Mission 
The shalom of God came into the world when Jesus came as a human being. The work 
of God's salvation through Jesus started from the event of Immanuel, the birth of a baby. We 
believe that God's concern for salvation includes all creatures of the world because God loves 
the world so much.*!3 God knew that human depravity brought the moaning of all 


4 Jesus was crucified to redeem all creation. The events of Jesus’ crucifixion 


creatures. *! 
and resurrection brought a good news to all creatures because the life movement of the 
resurrection was started then. The gospel promises that the whole world can be saved by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Therefore, the gospel of Christianity is good news for the 
whole world. 

We believe that we are saved by the grace of God through belief in Jesus. However, 
we believe that the salvation process will not cease with human salvation. Eternal life is 
inseparable from the life on earth. It is life with God that can begin here and now. We 
cannot limit salvation to humans and neglect the salvation of other creatures. According to 


t.°!5 All hope comes from the resurrection of Jesus. We 


the Bible salvation is a cosmic even 
believe in God who created the whole world and was pleased with it, who loves the world so 


much, and will redeem the world. We believe that we will see the new heaven and the new 


earth in the future. This, however, does not mean that there is no judgment when Jesus 


313 John 3:16 
314 Rome 8:19-22 
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comes. The whole world would be judged by God if there was no repentance.*!© That was 


317 The one 


the message Jesus preached saying, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near. 
who will be saved must be distinguished from the one who will not be saved. However, we 
also believe that the objects of salvation are all creatures in this world. 

In this world we must join God in efforts for the sanctification of the world as well as the 
salvation of the human beings. _ It is that duty to which we devote ourselves as we pray, 


99318 


“Your will be done as it is in heaven. Jesus said, "Be perfect, therefore, as your heavenly 


t.2!2 We must not be satisfied with the situation of this world. We must do 


Father is perfec 
our best to help transform the world into the kingdom of God. It would be the way of 
sanctification toward the kingdom of God. Of course, we know that it is impossible for us to 
make the world perfect. Nevertheless, God calls us to be partners in God’s work of 
redemption. 
Goals of Mission in Korean Context 

Now, this study will deal with five most important goals of mission in the Korean 

context. Without considering those five goals of mission, Korean churches would not 


accomplish building the kingdom of God in the Korean context. Let us think about these five 


goals for the Korean church’s mission in the 21“ century. 


Unity of the Church 


316 Matt. 24:3-44; 13:30 
317 Matt. 4:17 


318 Matt. 6:10 
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In this world there are many denominations and churches with differing theologies and 
missional goals. Whenever they become absorbed in disputing with each other, they waste 
their strengths for mission. Whenever this happens they lose their roles to be light and salt in 
the world. The first important task in 21st century mission of the Korean church is to strive 
for the unity of the churches so that they may perform holistic mission. We affirm this 
because “the gospel of Jesus Christ is an invitation to human unity” in Jesus Christ, and 


320 Tn holistic mission 


because “the Christian exists to be the sign and foretaste of that unity. 
Korean churches should unite in their faith, purposes, goals, and actions. Of course the 
mission should be carried out in multidirectional ways because we live increasingly in a 
diverse society. The Bible shows us a variety of mission types because there are no 


' Nevertheless, the church should be one in mind and 


situations that are exactly the same.*” 
faith.>7? 


Evangelization 


319 Matt. 5:48 
320 Lesslie Newbigin, “Preface,” in Toward the 21% Century in Christian Mission eds., James M. 
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In the 21st century evangelization will also be important because it deals with three 


23° We are to proclaim the 


important issues: First, it concentrates our concern on salvation.* 
Gospel to the end that people may repent and to be saved.**4 The Bible always deals with the 
gospel that Jesus died to save the world. Seeing that, salvation becomes the most important 
matter in our lives. However, the concept of the salvation of the Korean church should be 
enlarged to include all creation. I believe that salvation should be proclaimed in the whole of 
life, the origin of which is in God. The Korean church needs a theology of salvation of the 
whole of creation that God gives us. 

A second important issue in evangelization is the holding of the Bible firmly as the 


325 If Christianity loses the Bible, it would no longer be 


authority for all aspects of life. 
Christianity. The Bible should be proclaimed in the Korean context of today. In other 
words, it must be interpreted in today’s Korean situation. Therefore, to interpret the Bible 
will be one of the most important tasks of the Korean church in the mission for the 21st 
century. 

Third, evangelization deals with personal conversion. To be a Christian in firm belief, 
the experience of conversion is very important. There are many people in the world who are 


not convicted that they surely are saved. To work for the kingdom of God in this world, the 


personal conversion would be a starting point.**° However, the Korean churches must admit 


323 Bosch, 393-400. 
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that there are many styles of conversion. Also, there are many types of Christians who 
devote themselves to Jesus. It is impossible to require uniformity of conversion experiences. 


The Korean church must understand the diverse possibilities of responses to the gospel. 


Social Justice 
In addition to unity and evangelization, the third important goal in the 21st century 
mission of the Korean church would be the fulfillment of social justice. When we believe in 


the kingdom of God we cannot avoid the matter of justice.*”’ 


In other words, the reality of 
the kingdom of God requests us to be clean. To be the people of the kingdom of God we 
must confess our sins and turn ourselves from the worldly life because the world is not 
righteous from the view of God. Jesus said “repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near.”>78 
That request had been the continuous claim in the Bible. The church, the tool of God, should 
proclaim the justice of God to prepare the kingdom of God in this world. 

This concept should start its thinking in the concrete situation of the Korean context. It 
is an important dimension of our critical reflection about the praxis of faith. Therefore, the 
Korean churches should be concerned about concrete data arising from analysis of the political, 
economical, and social situation. Their goal in mission should be social salvation which is 
broader than individual salvation. Korean churches should deal with the matter of salvation 


9 


in the dimension of liberation.*”? In writing about social justice, William E. Pannell insisted 
g J 


327 The matter of justice has been important issue of the WCC. See many councils of the WCC. 
Also, this issue became one of important debating issues in evangelical line after the Lausanne 1974. 
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that we must truly know the poor people. For him the starting point of Christianity is love. 
He insisted that we must not miss “the element of compassion in the life of Jesus.” He would 
define repentance not just spiritually, but also economically, socially, and politically.**° 

In my opinion the goal of the Korean churches should be the kingdom of God. The 
way to enter that kingdom is conversion and accepting Jesus who is Lord of both the world 


and the kingdom. Therefore, social justice and personal conversion do not contradict each 


other. 


Indigenization or Contextualization 


Fourth, the mission of the Korean church should strive for indigenization or 
contextualization in the changing context of Korea. The matter of indigenization or 


contextualization deals with how the church roots itself and deepens its influence in the 


1 


concrete situation.*7! The Korean church can have authenticity when it is rooted both in love 


330 William E. Pannell, “Mission and Social Justice: An American Dilemma,” in Phillips, 310, 312, 
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Thought Press, ed. 2/='2/ AA/A/S! Hankuk ui Jungchi Sinhak [Political Theology of Korea] (Seoul, 


Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1983). 


331 Robert J. Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993); Stephen 
B. Bevans; Charles Kraft, Christianity in Culture (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992); David J. Hesselgrave 
and Edward Rommen, Contextualization: Meanings, Methods, and Models (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1989); and Louis Luzbetak, The Church and Cultures (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1988). 
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and in specific contexts. As Jesus not only came into a specific area but also started his 
saving work, so the church, the body of Jesus, should start its work in each specific region, 
culture, and history. 

Historically speaking, the concern for indigenization has occurred because of a shift of 
emphasis from “communicating the Gospel to those who have never heard” to “deepening and 
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nourishing the faith of those who have accepted Christ. Actually, the goal of 


333 Tn the process, the 


proclamation is “to make the gospel take root in diverse cultural soils. 
role of grass-roots Christians is very important.**+ The real concern for the indigenization 
grew in the Third World as Christians tried not only to affirm their own faith in Christ but also 
to relate that faith to traditional culture, history, and spirituality. According to Tite Tienou, 
three basic factors to do the indigenous theologies are the church, culture, and Scripture.**° 

In this process Christians in the Third World began to broaden their mission concerns to 
include the social, political, and economic areas of life in their respective countries. Instead 
of indigenization they spoke of the need for contextualization which includes the dynamics of 


° Mission theology in which contextualization is 


social change processes within cultures.*? 
the goal will consider historical, political, economical, and sociological factors in addition to 


these factors of church, culture and scripture cited by Tienou for indigenization. 


332 Tite Tienou, “Forming Indigenous Theologies,” in Phillips, 245. 


333 Thid., 246. 
334 Thid., 249. 


335 Tienou, 249. 
Donald R. Jacobs, “Contextualization in Mission,” in Phillips, 238. 
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The Korean church must realize that the starting point of contextualization is the local 
church because Christianity needs a concrete base for mission in every social context. A 


“local believing community” is absolutely necessary.*°7 


Transforming action can be started 
in each local community. Like the mustard seeds and yeast, the influence of the local church 


should grow and enlarge in each concrete situation.*** 


Christian Dialogue with Other Faiths 


Finally, dialogue with persons of other faiths will be increasingly a goal of mission of 
the Korean church in the 21st century. Witness to (or dialogue with) people of other faiths 
and ideologies has been a constant concern for Christianity. From the time of the early 
church Christianity has tried to transmit its message amidst cultures with other religious 


perspectives and loyalties. Nowadays, however, the purpose of dialogue has changed. 


337 Jacobs, 240. 


338 See chapter 5, 123ff for the initial presentation of matters of indigenization theology. Further 
discussions about this are shown in the following selected books: Christian Thought Press, ed. S/='9/ & 
2}E} A/S! Hankuk ui Moonhwa wa Sinhak [Culture and Theology of Korea] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian 
Literature Society, 1993); Han-sin University: Theological Department ed., 7/Su/ 2} £28} Kidokkyo wa 
Moonhwa [Christianity and Culture] (Kyung-ki, Korea: Han-sin University Press, 1992); Academy Society 
of Christianity, ed., =S i £3}/ Bokeum kwa Moonhwa [The Gospel and Culture] (Seoul, Korea: The 
Christian Literature Society, 1991); Jung-bae Lee, &4/2/2/ WALZ! Tochakhwa wa Saengmyung 
Moonhwa [Indigenization and the Culture of Life] (Seoul, Korea: Jongro Press, 1991); Young-hak Hyun, and 
others, ed., Sta 2/2} 7/5 uw C/ Hankuk Kidokkyo wa Kidokkyo Yoonri [Korean Culture and Christian 
Ethics] (Seoul, Korea: Moonhak- kwa-jisung-sa, 1986); Christian Thought Press, ed., Hankuk ui Sinhak 
Sasang. [Christian Thought of Korea] (Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1983); and Bong-bae 
Park AWSiu? #C/2} eta 2} Kidokkyo Yoonri wa Hankuk Moonhwa [Christian Ethics and Korean 


Culture] (Seoul, Korea: Sungkwang Press, 1983). 
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There are many factors for that change.*°? 


By the development of modern technology, the 
world has come nearer. Also, we have come to feel the problems of the world as ours. The 
sense of common humanity is growing. Finally, the influence of irreligion is spreading. 
Because of these factors the purpose for dialogue with other faiths is multi-factored including 
mutual knowledge, growing friendship, the clearing away of prejudices, and the illumination 
of ideas that are false or only partly true or in need of correction. The purpose is not 
conversion. *4° 

Such a dialogue occurred first on the former mission fields of the Third World. In the 
Third World Christians became interested in “indigenizing their faith.’**! To do that they 
had to dialogue with those of traditional religions. In the process they found the way of 
dialogue. 

According to the Bible God loves all people in the world. Jesus taught that we should 
love our neighbors. To love people in context means also to respect them. This perspective 
leads us to dialogue. God has worked in other cultures. Therefore, we can learn much 


342 


about God's work by engaging in dialogue with persons of other faiths. However, the most 


difficult problem focuses on Jesus. In the Bible we read that Jesus said: “I am the way and 
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the truth and the life. No one comes to the father except through me. If we deny those 


339 Charles W. Forman, “Christian Dialogue with Other Faiths,” in Phillips, 339-340. 
340 Tbid., 338. 
341 Thid., 340. 


342 Thid., 346. 


343 John 14:6 
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words we may lose our identity because Christianity is the community that follows Jesus as 
the savior. 

Nevertheless, the urgency of dialogue will grow in the 21st century mission of the 
Korean church because the changing world brings together persons of differing faiths and 


ideologies. The Korean church must prepare and concentrate their efforts for dialogue.*“4 


Conclusion 


This chapter dealt with future context and theology of mission toward the new era. 
General features anticipated in the 21‘ century can be expressed by global society or global 
village, an era of complexity and interdependence among nations, and interdependency and 
interaction among nations. In this society, small pieces or units will be important to build a 
large society. This will lead to a down-to-up networking structure of the society. 

In this situation mission also should be holistic with a networking of churches. Also, in 
pluralistic society, strong identity of Christian faith will be important to dialogue with other 
groups or social units. Therefore, I tried to suggest some connections for 21“ century 
theology of mission. We have considered the mission of the Triune God and its relation to 


the church in mission, and the kingdom of God as a life movement. These concepts need to 


344 On this topic, I can mention many Korean books. Selected books are as follows: Kyung-jae Kim, 
BWChAAIHS 71Siu2 BA Jongkyo Dawon Sidae ui Kidokkyo Youngsung [Christian Spirituality in the 
Pluralistic Age] (Seoul, Korea: Dasan-keulbang, 1992); Academic Society of Christianity, ed., Jongkyo 
Dawon Jooui wa Sinhakjuk Kwaje; and A Committee for Dr. Byun, Sun-hwan’s 60 Years’ Birthday 
Celebration, ed., SwWlhAFL/L d/8'°/ O/cH Jongkyo Dawon Jooui wa Sinhak ui Mirae [Religious 
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be related to one another for a holistic theology of mission. 

Also, five most important practical goals of the Korean church for 21st century mission 
have been brought out. These five are burning issues in Korean theology today for they are 
relevant in the future Korean context. However, these five goals are not distinct issues or 
alternatives in which the Korean church chooses some and rejects others. Instead, we must 
see the mission as a whole. _ It is the whole work of the Korean church to the mission field in 
Korea. Therefore, mission of the Korean church includes ecumenical efforts, evangelistic 


proclamation, serving human need, contextualization and interfaith dialogue. 


Pluralism and the Future of Theology] (Seoul, Korea: Jongro Press, 1989). 
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CHAPTER 9 


NEW MODELS OF LOCAL CHURCH STRUCTURE FOR 215T CENTURY 


This chapter will search for new models of local church structure of the Korean 
church for effective mission in the 21‘ century. Many Korean books are coming out about 


> However, almost all books are mainly concentrating 


the ministry in the 21‘ century.*4 
their concerns only on ministry of the wider church without dealing with local church 
structures. As was discussed in the previous chapter, the Korean churches have to develop 
new models of local church structure for the coming age. Also, these models should be 
related to one another for holistic mission. Therefore, a second concern is how these 
models of church structure can work together in the field of mission in Korea. This 


chapter will develop holistic models--correlational models. 


This request for correlation and cooperation of the Korean churches is consistent with 


345 Some selected books are as follows: Kangnam University: Department of Theology, 2/= u/7 3/2/ 
GAL BAl] Hankuk Kyohoi ui Mirae wa Pyungsindo [The Future of the Korean Church and Lay People] 
(Seoul, Korea: The Christian Literature Society, 1994); Sin-kuk Kim, J/sipil-seki reul Hyanghan Mokhoi ui 
Bijun; Sin-kuk Kim, O/Yw2/S Z4/Oh5 F2/AlS Mirae Kyohoi reul Joonbi-Haneun Mokhoijadeul 


[Pastors who are Preparing the Future Church] (Seoul, Korea: Sinmangae Press, 1995); Jae-hyun Kim, 0/27 
Of 2IMA A= LEO/Cf kuti Isipil-seki Jundo Woondong Ida [This is Evangelization Movement for 21* 
Century] (Seoul, Korea: Doodolbi Press, 1995); Jong-soon Kim, 2/22 uw 8/2/ O/cd: SSA Wala 
Ao SAA Gf Kunkanghan Kyohoi ui Mirae: Bokeumhwa wa Kyohoi Sungjang ui Tongjunjuk Model 
[The Future of the Health Church: A holistic Model for Evangelization and Church Growth] (Seoul, Korea: 


Jomyung Press, 1994); Il-woong Jung, ed., 20007 YWS Bet Sta 3/2) Auf YA Ichun-nyundae 


reul Hyanghan Hankuk Kyohoi ui Junmang kwa Kwaje [An Observation and Task of the Korean Church for 
21* Century] (Seoul, Korea: An Institute for the Korean Church in Chong-sin University, 1991); and Won- 


kyoo Lee, Hankuk Kyohoi ui Hyunsil kwa Junmang. 
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the triangular structure of my study relating the theology of mission, the context, and the 
church structure as a dynamic whole. 

The change of the context in which large corporations and social units are divided 
into small units of specific groups with networking are going to push the Korean churches 
into cooperation. Also, the Korean society formerly divided into pieces is seeking 
harmony and reconciliation requesting for the Korean churches to suggest some good 
models. Furthermore, the current theological development calls for reconciliation of 
divided churches and renewal of the devastated world by the work of the Holy Spirit. As 
a partner in God’s mission, the churches should cooperate with one another to spread the 
kingdom of God. 

Now, let’s consider first the new directions for the renewal of the Korean churches 


and then, ways for their networking and cooperation. 


Renewal of Local Church Structure 


When considering the renewal of the church two aspects will be mentioned. One 
is an aspect of effectiveness. In other words, the question is which structure is more 
effective in the mission of the church. The other aspect is which structure is more 
biblical, or better fits the mission of God. 

Currently there are many books written about the renewal of ministry and church 


6 


structure for the 21‘ century, especially by church growth theologians.*4© However, in 


346 Exemplary books of this group are as follows. Carl F. George, Prepare Your Church for the 
Future, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Fleming H. Revell, 1992); Aubrey Malphurs, Developing a Vision for 
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spite of their scholastic efforts and the effectiveness of their models, their suggestions are 
primarily focused on the goal of numerical church growth through evangelism and church 
management. In analyzing church structure they give emphasis to administration and 
statistics. Asa result they have emphasized more the human system than the living 
organism of the church that is led by the Holy Spirit. 

Our focus here on the renewal of local church structures is not only on the 
effectiveness of such structures but also on biblical renewal.**”7 Such renewal seeks not 
only to be at one with the mission of God, but also to be in communion with the Holy 
Spirit with faithfulness through the living church structure. This approach is in the 
historic line of radical renewal of the Anabaptists, Puritans, John Wesley and so on??? It 
is also congruent with the thought of Catholic theologians such as Avery Dulles and Karl 
Rahner and their concern for the organic aspect of the church. Furthermore, this 
approach will not lose the importance of the gospel which evangelicals emphasize, nor the 
concern for the context of conciliar Protestants. Nonetheless, data and efforts of church 
growth theologians for renewal of the church for the future should not be lost. 


When we talk about the renewal of the church from the biblical standpoint, we 


Ministry in the 21st Century, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1992); Aubrey Malphurs, 
Planting Growing Churches for the 21st Century: A Comprehensive Guide for New Churches and Those 
Desiring Renewal, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1992); Carl F. George, The Coming Church 
Revolution: Empowering Leaders for the Future, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Fleming H. Revell, 1994); Lyle E. 
Schaller, Innovations in Ministry: Models for the 21st Century (Ministry for the Third Millennium) (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1994); Lyle E. Schaller, The New Reformation: Tomorrow Arrived Yesterday (Ministry 
for the Third Millennium) (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995); Lyle E. Schaller, 2/ Bridges to the 21st 
Century: The Future of Pastoral Ministry, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994); and Peter C. Wagner, The 
Healthy Church, (Ventura, CA: A Division of Gospel Light, 1996) 


347 For the biblical understanding of the church, see, Keith A Russell, Jn Search of the Church: New 
Testament Images for Tomorrow’s Congregation (Bethseda, MD: Alban Institute, 1994). 
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should not forget the church in relationship with the kingdom of God, which influences 
the vision of the church. The core of the kingdom of God is in the true life, as well as 
love, in God’s reign being guided by the Holy Spirit. The vision for the kingdom brings 
communal life in God’s love. This kingdom movement, the mission of the church, starts 
from tiny gatherings and grows like a mustard seed or yeast. This movement, as a form 
of incarnation and the way of mission of Jesus, has a down-up or horizontal form which 
spreads out into the world with concern for human lives. This kingdom movement 


denies the hierarchical, top-down, and management-oriented approach to mission.*4? 


From Small Communities 


The study of small community churches has been active among liberation 


0 


theologians in Latin America.*°° Also, with the influence of the power of mission 
g p 


among house churches in China, as well as small communities in Africa, Europe, and 


35! Furthermore, as has been mentioned, 


America, this study is growing continually. 
future society will be formed by small diverse communities. In this section some 


important points of local church structure concerned with the small community church 


348 See, Howard A. Snyder, Signs of the Spirit. 

349 Greg Ogden, The New Reformation: Returning the Ministry to the People of God, (Grand Rapids, 
MI: ZondervanPublishingHouse, 1990). This book shows the different points between organism and 
institution of the church structure. 


350 Leonardo Boff, Ecclesiogenesis. 


351 See Del Birkey, The House Church: A Model for Renewing the Church, (Scottdale, PA: Herald 
Press, 1988); Anthony G. Pappas, Entering the World of the Small Church, (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute 
Publication, 1993); Smith Christian, Going to the Root: Nine Proposals for Radical Church Renewal, 
(Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1992); John Paul Vandenakker, Small Christian Communities and the Parish 
(Kansas, MO: Sheed & Ward, 1994); Steve R. Bierly, Help for the Small-Church Pastor: Unlocking the 
Potential of Your Congregation (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1995); and Steven E. Burt, 
and Hazel A. Roper, Raising Small Church Esteem (New York, NY: Alban Institute Publication, 1992). 
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movement will be considered. 

This small church movement is an essential part of the church renewal movement. 
Many people think that renewal is possible through right techniques and programs. 
Many leaders of large churches seek to keep the church growing by focusing on 
techniques rather than by celebrating the work of the Spirit who enables real growth.>*7 
Therefore, they are strong on works but weak on thanksgiving. According to Snyder, 


353 Historically, many 


“radical renewal means getting to basics; going to the root. 
sincere and faithful movements have tried to go back to the early church that is expressed 
in the Bible. According to the Bible the early church emphasized discipleship and 
radical reliance upon the Holy Spirit which bestows on the faithful the gifts of the Spirit. 
A charismatic and informal atmosphere of community allows the freedom of the Spirit in 
common love and mutual sharing. Early Christians did not insist on individual property 
if the communal needs required sharing. They believed that this life is the earthly 
counterpart and foretaste of the eternal fellowship of heaven. In the early church people 
gathered together in any available place for worship and fellowship, and went out for 
witness. In the communal church intercommunication was encouraged, as well as the 


4 


belief in the priesthood of believers.*°* In terms of mission organic church structure 
p g 


based on a network of small groups formed effective mission. The early church spread 


352, Howard Hanchey, From Survival to Celebration: Leadership for the Confident Church (Cambridge, 
MA: Cowley Publications, 1994). 


353, Howard A. Snyder, Radical Renewal, 9. 


354 Even Catholic theologians nowadays feel the necessary of this concept. See also Patricia N. Page, 
All God's People are Ministers: Equipping Church Members for Ministry, (Mineapolis, MN: Augsburg, 1993). 
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rapidly by a continuous process of cell division and multiplication. 

This renewal movement brought a new vision of the church. For the renewal of 
the church vision was a most important factor, especially God’s vision for the church. In 
the early church the important visions were as follows: a biblical vision of being church 
together, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the Christ-like life of the congregation in the 
world.*°> Real transformation of Christian lives continues to happens among committed 
believers who have these visions. 

This recognition also has brought a new understanding of the church. Early 
faithful Christians believed that the church is the body of Christ, a living organism. In 
the church renewal movements emphasis on cells of the church is important. The basic 
ecclesial community is the basic cell of the church. Like cells in the human body these 
cells can live only by being part of the body. Also, in the body of Christ, the church, 
each believer comes to feel himself or herself a part of the larger organic unity. The 
concept of the church as the body of Christ encourages the church to witness to the 
kingdom of God in the world. Jesus Christ is “the image of the invisible God.”°°° As 
the body of Christ, people come to ask about the image of God in us. 

This concept of the body of Christ also brings a new understanding of the church as 
an organism, rather than as an organization. In organization that is based on 
administration, leaders try to form a system or structure first, and then let people fit into 


the structure. However, an organic understanding of the church lets the leaders 


355 To understand more about these renewals, see Daniel Buttry, Bringing Your Church Back to Life: 
Beyond Survival Mentality, (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1988). 
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encourage existing gifts and structures for witness. 

The church structure as a living organism has important characteristics, such as its 
appropriate scale, simplicity, ownership by the members, and the recognition of individual 
differences in the organism. Especially, in this structure flexibility is important to remain 
open to fresh leading from the Holy Spirit. Also, diverse roles in the body of Christ 
enable the church to develop a diversity in mission.*°’ 

This true church has a people-centered structure. Howard Snyder insists that Jesus 
fulfilled the functions of sacrifice, priesthood and tabernacle of the Mosaic covenant and 
thus became our great High Priest. Therefore, we do not need an earthly priest. He 
insists that “the priesthood has passed away, or rather has been expanded to include all 
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believers. The only sacrifice of the church is to present herself as a “living 


sacrifice’(Rom. 12:1-2) and offers “the sacrifice of praise’(Heb. 13:15).*°? As a result, 


we come to need a variety of places in which to meet together for a communion of 


0 


Christians--not just one holy place for worship and sacrifice.* Christianity has no holy 
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place, only holy people. R. Paul Stevens also distinguishes church-goer from 


Christian as a church. He insists that we are the church wherever we go.° This 
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oa a sales ed., Put Your Best Foot Forward: How to Minister from Your Strength, 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994). 
358 Heb. 4:14; 8:1 
359 Thid., 55. 
369 Jn. 4:20-24. 
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people-centered structure can form a life-sharing structure in the church. 

Also, this new understanding of the church emphasizes the communitarian 
character of the church. According to Walfred J Fahrer, “church is more than a 
collection of individual believers who gather in the same building once a week for an hour 
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or two. While emphasizing the community of believers, Fahrer says, “Gathering all 


the stones together in one place does not make a building, nor does getting all the parts 


together make a car.”° 


The individual parts need to be held together to form 
community. People in the community are to live in relationships of love with one 
another. The community shows the mystery of God, the existence of the Holy Spirit 
among the church, the body of Christ. “Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.”>® 

This communal form of the church shapes a circle structure contrasted with the 


pyramid or triangle model.*© 


The pyramid or triangle model has a clear sense of 
hierarchy that distinguishes “who is above and in power and who is below and under 
control.” The base community structure by contrast has a circular formation in which the 


Holy Spirit is active within the people in the circle. In this structure even a gathering of 


two or three is important. As we considered in the Minjung church structure, sitting in a 


363 Walfred J. Fahrer, Building on the Rock: A Biblical Vision of Being Church Together from an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite Perspective (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1995), 14. 


364 Thid., 46. 
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First World (London, UK: Fount-HarperCollins, 1993), 23-30. 
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circle emphasizes the equality of all present and their interrelationship. 

In modern society and the coming age the effectiveness of small churches for 
mission is being emphasized. Among the important characteristics of small churches are 
that they be mobile, flexible and pilgrim structures. In emphasizing mission Stevens has 
made efforts to build a “house group structure” that emphasizes individual and family 


7 


growth rather than Sunday services.*°’ The effectiveness of a family-style caring 


network has been emphasized by many people.*® 


To the Organic Union of Small Communities 
When we talk about the small communities we must understand another aspect, the 
intercongregational and interdenominational cooperation of small churches. This 
characteristic is described well by Margaret Hebblethwaite. While using the image of 
the tree, she indicates the direction of cooperation “from the roots up.”°© Like the 
growth of a tree, the Jesus movement will grow by small communities. She also uses 


another image, the river.*”° 


When a few drops of rain come together, they form a thread 
of water. Without meeting any other thread of water, the thread of water will dry up and 
disappear. However, if it does meet other ones little by little, it slowly becomes a stream. 


Then, the gathering of streams forms a river flowing into the sea of hope. Today our 


information society encourages us to build networking in mission among small churches. 


367 R. Paul Stevens, Liberating the Laity, 32. 
368 David R. Ray, Small Churches are the Right Size, (New York: The Pilgrim Press, 1982). 
369 Hebblethwaite, 39-43. 
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Churches should be part of an organic network. Therefore, small churches in a local 
area should cooperate with one another in a tree-like structure, a river-like structure, and a 


networking structure for effective mission. 


A New Model of Local Church Structure 


We need throughout the world churches in urban ministry that are more multi- 
dimensional and more holistic than in the past. When we talk about the mission of the 
church, we must understand the complexities of our economic, environmental, social and 
cultural contexts. According to Harvie M. Conn we need the following approaches: 

(1) better understanding by the church of the city's social and economic 
structures; (2) the incarnation of the church in those social and cultural realities; 
(3) sensitivity to all social levels in the city, and particularly affirmative action 
on behalf of the poor; (4) a clear definition of the prophetic role of the 
compassion by way of a Christ-centered message of hope and incarnation?”! 


Also, we must understand that cities are not homogeneous. Therefore, we need 


church structures which function as conglomerates of different groups and subgroups. 


A Local Church: A Organic Union of Diverse Small Communities 
I believe that the church structure in the future should take the form of a coalition of 
little communities of faithful Christians. To perform diverse missions we need diverse 
small community churches within one body which is called a local church. In other 


words, we need a dialectic structure that can be expressed as small churches in a church. 


371 James M Phillips, 328. 
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Such structures could exist in families, schools, institutions, and many companies in their 
diverse forms. These diverse small mission communities and small churches then would 
form a local church as a unified entity. Each cell of the body of Christ must see and feel 
its unity within the larger body. 

We can imagine the merits of this structure as follows. First, we can encourage the 
diverse capabilities of members of the congregation to do diverse mission. Second, we 
can develop the role of lay people in the church. Third, by encouraging participation of 
all members through small churches, we can prevent alienation of individual members. 
Fourth, we can pull many people who are in diverse fields into the church. Fifth, the 
church can react dynamically toward a radically changing society. Sixth, the church can 
respond to the needs of the society. Korean churches should change their form and 


church structure to do diverse mission in a changing world. 


Mission Strategies: Forming Diverse Communities 
The church should form diverse groups to carry out diverse missions to the 


d.?” Diverse societies require different kinds of communal groups. Human beings 


worl 
have desire to participate in and to depend upon their own communities in which people 
know one another. However, often living in a city does not foster these kinds of 

communities. Concerning this point the communities which churches provide can have a 


very important role. 


We should not, however, make communities artificially. Till now Korean 


37 Kenneth K. Kilinski, and Jerry C. Wofford, Organization and Leadership in the Local Church 
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churches, under the initiative of pastors and other leaders, have developed groups such as 


373, We have to be concerned that 


classes, bands, women’s missions, men’s missions, etc. 
persons have freedom to form groups by their own volition and wishes according to their 
own talents, abilities, and concerns. Those communities can help their members to share 


with one another and to develop their abilities. In such communities group decision- 


making can be maximized and the devotion of each member can be enhanced. 


The Way Which Link Small Communities Together: Worship 


The new model of the church that exists in the form of a union of diverse small 
communities has been discussed. In this model the tool or motive to combine these 
small communities is worship. In common worship people of the small communities 
gather in one place and share their experiences in the field of mission. They confirm 
their identity as the body of Christ. Though their fields of mission and the characteristics 
of their communities are different, together they are the body of Christ. Recognition of 
that fact is the real impetus to combine all those little communities into one church. 

The book Worship by J. E. Burkhart was very helpful in building the central idea of 
worship and its character. He insisted that the idea of worship was changed from that of 
cult in the Old Testament to celebration in the New Testament. In the New Testament 
God is understood as a generous host who has the power of love. In God's will Jesus 
sacrificed himself as a gift for us. Therefore, in worship God has taken the initiative and 


invites us to participate. We must not only share God's work with others but also respond 


(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1973), 88-97. 
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to God's grace. Worship is a celebration of God's act which opens our lives to God. 
Because Sunday is the day that celebrates the resurrection of Jesus, Sunday morning 
worship should be filled with joy and praise. Sunday worship also should be the 
expression of a Christian's triumph over worldly powers. All Christians should come 
together with the joy of victory in their lives by the help of Jesus, who has already 
overcome the power of the devil. Therefore, the mood of worship should be one more of 
joy and praise than of penitence and solemnity. Churches that emphasize victory in 


4 To be a mission-oriented 


Christ are always bright and full of spirit for mission.*’ 
church we must maximize the worth of Sunday worship as a celebration of the resurrected 
Jesus. 

In his book A Pilgrim People, J. H. Westerhoff emphasizes the importance of story 
incommunity. Weallneedastory. It performs, changes, sustains, and challenges the 
community. Christianity is a community that has a story. Christianity has been 
performed in the story and the vision of the kingdom of God. The story tells us the 
experiences of shared life between Jesus and his followers. Westerhoff insisted that the 
church calendar can give us the basis for a vital life within the church and its programs. 


By doing this we can not only celebrate the story of the church but also experience the life 


of the church. We must recover the story and vitality of life through it. 


Sunday Worship 


Sunday worship in this church structure should emphasize the communal worship of 


ae Ibid, 133 
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communities--of small churches. In Sunday worship all branches of the body of Christ 
gather together in one place to celebrate the work God has done. This worship should be 
designed to share each group's experiences in the world during the week. 

Therefore, the worship should be led by members of the small communities. 
Especially, choirs from the various communities can take turns every week. As each 
community leads in worship, the worship became a real expression of that congregation’s 
faith. This worship, which is performed by mission communities, can be a really 
mission-oriented worship. 

Also, we have to activate the role of the Eucharist because we realize and celebrate 
our experience of God in the Eucharist. This Eucharist not only supports our lives but 
revives us. This Eucharist is as essential a factor in worship as preaching. Also the 
Eucharist is a celebration of God's salvation work, and a sign of oneness of the church. 


Finally, the Eucharist through eating in one table has a meaning of sharing. 


Other Worship Services 


Sunday evening worship should be an educational opportunity to prepare for doing 
mission in the world. In other words this worship should focus on disciple making. To 
do that we can plan bible study programs, time for small community reports, and special 
lectures on mission. 

Wednesday evening worship should be a prayer time for colleagues in various 
mission fields. Through this worship time we can experience God's guidance and 


companionship with other communities in other mission fields. 


374 John E. Burkhart, Worship (Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1982). 
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We have to develop small meetings for prayer in many places of mission. Prayer 
is another way to realize God's mission in the world. Through prayer we speak of 
suffering in the world to God and pray that God's kingdom may come. Without prayer 


we cannot perform God's mission. 


Alternative Suggestion of Traditional Family Structure 

In the present time new forms of families are occurring to make up for what is weak 
in the nuclear family structure. In the new church structure there may be needed a 
gathering for those of one-child families. In this gathering parents become uncles and 
aunts, and children become brothers and sisters, modeling the traditional family system. 
Another pattern embraces a communal lifestyle. Two or three nuclear families build a 
house together and live in communal relationship. Again, the number of meetings 
among neighbors may grow as they cooperate with one another. These movements will 
spread out toward Korean families forming various types of new family systems. 

Until now Korean churches have supported people who lost community through cell 
groups or small communities with the church structures. These have contributed both to 
social stability as well as to church growth. However, this system has not provided 
communities that can reshape the lives of Koreans, although it enabled Korean churches 
to christianize people through some communions and bible studies. 

In modern society many people are suffering because of being limited by the 
nuclear family system and having incomplete families. Nonetheless, it is impossible for 
Koreans to return to the traditional large family system. To form new types of family 


systems is one of the important tasks of the Korean church. Korean churches should 
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take leadership in building new styles of the large family system which Koreans are losing. 
These changes may reduce individualistic tendencies in the radically changing society of 


high competition. 


Insightful Correlational Models 


The most important reason for the ecumenical movement is that it is the way to 
build the body of Christ. The church is the body of Christ Jesus. Therefore, there 
should be no division because Christ is one. Any trial that hinders churches from being 
one is a giving up on being the church. In the body of Christ there are so many limbs 
and functions. There is no reason to assume the same form of belief and church 
structure. The most important points are God’s love, God’s mission, God’s kingdom and 
the participation of the church in the kingdom. If Christians can agree with this points, 
we can then make efforts to build a harmonious body of Christ to participate in God’s 
mission. This study of local church structure should be understood in this context. 

Point of Contacts 

Models that I have been developed have different church structures. It is not easy 
to find a common ground because of their different sizes. In this section some points of 
contact will be suggested so that those models of churches can meet one another. 

First, if one agrees that a local church should start from many small communities of 
faithful Christians, we will be able to find an approach for the ecumenical connection of 
those models. Especially if a mega-church can change its top-down and centralizing 


approach and see itself as a union of many diverse small congregations, the church would 
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have a point of contact to meet small churches that are formed of a few small 
communities. 

Second, if churches can concur that the goal of the church is not the church itself but 
rather participation in the mission of God, those models can became a second point of 
reference for meeting one another. Churches should move away from the 
misunderstanding that mission is the church’s work to affirm that mission is God’s. 
When a church insists that the mission is its own, that church will be an obstacle to God’s 
mission. To take part in God’s mission churches should open themselves and cooperate 
for mission. Then small faithful communities of each church can meet each other in the 
field of God’s mission. 

The third point of contact is the belief that the mission of God is to accomplish 
God’s will, building God’s kingdom in this world. As churches go into the world to 
build God’s kingdom in the specific context of each society, they also can meet one 
another in the field of mission. In this process churches will recognize the importance of 
cooperation with one another in the mission field. They also will accept the fact that 
cooperation with other non-Christian gatherings and organizations is necessary. 
Furthermore, it will be possible to establish dialogue and cooperate with persons of other 
faiths. 

Fourth, Koreans’ ethnic concern can be a point of contact. Especially, the task of 
reunification of Korea pushes Korean churches into cooperation. Because of the 
devastated farmland, a cooperating structure between urban churches and rural ones is 


indispensable. Furthermore, to get rid of regional division and contention in Korea, 
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churches should meet each other. Churches should combine their strength to solve 
problems, such as the unbalanced development of Korea, regional egoism, pollution, etc. 
The fifth point of contact is Korea’s rapidly changing society. The new social 
structure in the coming age requires a cooperating structure among churches of varying 
models. The world is in a rapid process of globalization and secularization. This 
situation makes various churches realize the need for cooperation. Also, alongside the 
process of globalization, localization will be accelerated. In the age of localization it 
will be more important for churches to work together to build a livable society as well as 


to do mission at the local level. 


Coalition Model of Local Churches for the Poor 
We are in a modern society which is more complex than ever before. Therefore, we 
need combined power to respond to that society. Especially in urban mission, we need 
more networked power. Through networking not only local churches but also social 
institutions should cooperate with each other to solve problems in urban areas. Especially, 
the problems of the urban poor and of alienated people are serious issues for the mission of 


375 


the Korean church. As the urban areas of Korea grow more affluent, the poor will have 


375 Presbyterian Church of Korea: Social Department, ed., u? 2/2 A/8/ Kyohoi wa Sahoi [The 
Church and Society] (Seoul, Korea: Social Department of the Presbyterian Church, 1994-1995); 
Presbyterian Church of Korea: Social Department, ed., Kananhan Jaeke Bokeumeul; Seung-hyuk Jo, 2/=/A/ 


SHY BHI 15 AZAWLSE2 P92 Hankuk Sahoi Byunhyuk. Baljun kwa Kidokkyo Sahoi 


Sunkyo Woondong ui Yukhal [The Transformation and Development of the Korean Society and the Role of 
Christian Social Mission Movement] (Seoul, Korea: Jungam Press, 1994); and Hyung-mook Choi, A/3/# &/ 


LEY 754! 2 Sahoi Byunhyuk Woondong kwa Kidokkyo Sinhak [Social Reform Movement and 
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increased feelings of comparative poverty. In the highly competitive society failures will 
always be a matter of concern for the churches. The church must go to the poor and the 
marginalized in the city. In this process we need a holistic understanding to solve the 
problems. Also, networking of churches in doing mission is essential. 

Responding to these concerns liberation theologians suggest two important starting 
points for the church to build the kingdom of God in this world. 

First, they emphasize that "the church must make a preferential option for the 
poor."*”° That option had been emphasized from the prophets to the early church. 
Throughout the Bible God has been known as "the God of the poor." Therefore, that 
insistence has a strong biblical base. Of course God loves all, including the rich. 
However, God also wants all people to be happy. To create a situation of liberty and 
justice for all, there need to be some changes, and we have to start with the poor. 

Second, liberation theologians emphasize that the true view is "the view from 


below," from "the underside of history."7”” 


Actually, we have to stand under to 
under-stand the poor. Then one can understand these truths: (1) poverty is destructive; 
(2) poverty is not an accident but a structural reality; and (3) the victims of poverty are a 


social class. 


Robert C. Linthicum also mentions the relationship between poverty and power as 


Christian Theology] (Seoul, Korea: Nathan Press, 1992). 


376 Robert McAfee Brown, Liberation Theology, (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1993), 31. 
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he writes: 

To truly understand the condition of poverty today, one must understand 
how power is exercised in the city. Poverty is not so much the absence of goods 
as it is the absence of power--the capability of being able to change one's situation. 
It is because one is already severely limited in what he or she can do to change 
one's plight that one becomes impoverished.*” 

Jayakumar Christian also insists that poverty is relational. Some dimensions that 
we can assume include: 1) community memory; 2) the political, economic and political 
past; 3) the world view element; and 4) the perception the poor have of their future. 
According to him "this framework provides some handles for further probing the 
relational dimensions of urban poverty."?” 

On the matter of approach to the poor in cities, Linthicum distinguishes "the church 
to the city" from "the church with the community." The type of church to the city and 
church to the community tends for the church to decide what is best for the community. 
Here Christians already decide the solutions or answers for the poor without fully 
understanding them. However, the people who best can deal with a problem are "the 
people most affected by that problem." Therefore, Linthicum insists that an attitude of 
the church being within the community of the poor is the best approach. He writes: 

Church incarnates itself in that community. That church becomes flesh of the 
peoples' flesh and bone of the peoples' bone. _ It enters into the life of that 


community and becomes partners with the community in addressing that 
community's need.*°° 


378 Robert C. Linthicum, Empowering the Poor (Monrovia, CA: MARC, 1991), 10. 


379 Charles Van Engen, and Jude Tiersma, eds., God So Loves the City (Monrovia, CA: MARC, 1994), 
200. 
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From this standpoint Linthicum advocates for empowerment of the poor through 
community organization. To form that community he emphasizes networking, 
coalition-building, an action/reflecting/acting process, and leadership empowerment. 

Linthicum also insists upon the importance of community organization. 

Suggesting strategies for urban mission, he writes: “Community organization is the 
process by which the people of an urban community organize themselves to deal with the 
primary forces that are exploiting their community and making them powerless 
victims.””**! 

Finally, Linthicum discusses coalition building. He writes: “Coalition building is 
simply going to the people in the community who claim a particular issue as theirs and 
pulling them together into an action group to address the issue.” °°” 

Cooperating Model between Urban and Rural Churches 

In chapter five we considered the plight of Korea’s rural dwellers as victims of 
industrialization and urbanization. The Korean churches have to participate in the 
situation of rural areas and the peasants’ struggle for human rights and survival because 
urban life cannot be separated from rural area. We have to understand the fact that the 
city depends on its rural environment. Urban churches should take on this hard work 


3 


with churches in the rural area.**? Together they should try to involve more churches 


381 Roger S. Greenway, ed., Discipling the City, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1992), 115. 
382 Tbid., 119. 
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in the decision-making process of how together to reform the food system. The goals 
would be to enable all persons to live well and to carry out their God-given 
responsibility to be stewards of creation. Networking between urban churches and 
rural churches will be essential; without this networking urban mission itself cannot 


stand.34 


Organic Farming 


Organic farming is a way of farming that uses organic fertilizers such as compost 
and soil microorganisms, not chemical fertilizers, to protect the land and our health.**° 
Often farmers have used too much chemical fertilizer and insecticides to protect against 
damage by blight and harmful insects, which then develop resistant strains against those 
available insecticides. This phenomenon has brought a vicious circle in agriculture. 
These chemical fertilizers and insecticides remain not only in soil but in our bodies 
causing toxicosis. 

In response to this situation we must consider organic farming that can produce 
healthy products. Organic farming should be dealt with as a life movement. _ It is the 
movement that can help all organic creatures to live. Also, it is our effort as stewards 


of God to keep all God-given life. This movement is central in the peasant mission's 


384 On the matter of rural churches, some American books are remarkable. See Edward W. 
Hassinger, John S. Holik, and J. Kenneth Benson, eds., The Rural Church: Learning from Three Decades of 
Change (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1988); Christopher J. Kauffman, Mission to Rural America (New 
York, NY: Paulist Press, 1991); Deborah K. Cronin, The Rural Ministry Primer (Filer, 1D: Hawk-in-Flight 
Resources, 1992); and Lance R. Barker, Crossing Boundaries Building Bridges: Reflections on Theological 
Education Serving Church, Land, and Society in Rural America (New Brighton, MN: United Theological 
Seminary of the Twin Cities, 1991). 
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task to spread out to all lives in rural communities. 

Organic farming is not easy, especially the first few years, because soil and plants 
have been accustomed to chemical fertilizers and insecticides. Therefore, a temporary 
decline in production when organic farming is introduced is a natural phenomenon. 
During this transition from chemical to organic farming, severe weed infestations may 
occur and crops become difficult to establish. However, "after the third or fourth years, 
as the rotations became established, yields began to increase and eventually equaled the 
yields they had obtained chemically."*°° 

Therefore, the main problem is who can bear this burden during this transition. It 
would be very difficult time for the poor peasant to endure. I believe that there needs 
to be faith communities from inside and outside. Faith communities in the farmland 


should concentrate their power on overcoming this difficulty. At the same time, the 


help from outside, from urban faith communities, can be very important. 


Congregationally Supported Agriculture and Direct Transaction 


At this point congregationally-supported agriculture is very important. It 
provides mutual cooperation between grower and congregation. Also, churches can 
build a network of committed shareholders through the faith community. The benefits 
of that cooperation would be as follows: 


Besides providing fresh organically grown produce, congregationally supported 
farms can build community and strengthen ties between non-farm citizens and 


386 Herman E. Daly and John B. Cobb, Jr., For the Common Good, (Boston, MA: Beacon Press,1994), 
278. 
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the challenges of farming. Church members can participate in the risks and 
uncertainties of farming as well as share the rewards of a bountiful harvest.**’ 


Also, this cooperation can encourage direct transactions between urban 


communities and rural communities. In Korea such direct transaction is very important 


if the church as are to help establish a fair price for food. In Korea there are so many 


brokers who together form almost seven steps of delivery between growers and 


consumers. The price of one cabbage jumps up from the three won (in Korean 


currency) paid to the grower to five hundred won paid by the consumer. Farmers have 


tried to get rid of these brokers but in many cases they failed because of lack of power. 


In this situation the church should play "a vital role in shaping a more sustainable 


food system, based upon justice and participation."*°* Farmers should be able to 


transact directly with urban consumers for mutual benefit. In this process churches in 


both rural and urban area should play important roles. These mutual cooperative ties 


can benefit both communities. Buying produce in this relationship, 


18. 


enables urban dwellers to reap a variety of social, psychic and spiritual benefits. 
You learn to know the people who grow the food and thereby establish a closer 
relationship with them and the land they work. And you can stay tuned-in to 
the changing seasons by watching produce change from spring greens to 
vine-ripened tomatoes to fall cole crops.**? 


These interactions would enhance our cooperative spirits as children of God as 


387 Dan Guenthner, To Till It and Keep It: New Models for Congregational Involvement with the Land, 


388 Tbid., 4. 
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well as our conviction of holy life movement. These works can provide common 
ground for ecumenical movement and religious dialogue in the process of working 


together. 


A Collective Farm: Faith Community, Doorae Village 


We can see an effort to build community in rural areas. To build such 
communities can be a real model for farmers because they need to concentrate their 
power to overcome the many difficulties around them. Consider again the specific case 
of collective farming in Doorae Village formed by Rev. Jin-Hong Kim and his followers, 


390 The first starting point was a person, Rev. Jin-Hong Kim, who 


the poor people. 
entered into a slum and lived with the people doing trash picking with his neighbors. 
The second process was a formation of a church named Hwalbin meaning to revive the 
poor. The church made efforts to build a community within the slum. The third 
process was the formation of a community in the farmland. When the Seoul city 
government required removal of illegally built shacks at the slum, Hwalbin Church 
decided to return to the farmland that they left behind in order to survive. They went to 
Nam-Jang Bay, a reclaimed land, and built a community. It was hard work to build a 
sustainable community in the devastating farmland. However they overcame the 
terrible situation by faith and built a community called, Doorae Village. 


It is important for the church to be with the poor in urban area. We should help 


them to build communities among themselves. However, Doorae Village suggests the 


390 See chap. 6, pp. 153-61 for earlier developments. 
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another way--returning to farmland left behind. It is also important to build a 
sustainable farmland in rural area. Of course it is almost impossible in the structural 
situation of the Third World. However, if a country loses its farmland, it will lose its 
sustainability. Therefore, another mission of the church is to recover the sustainability 


of its nation's farmland. 


Additional Issues 


Collective Sale 
To promote the welfare of farmers, churches can offer a selling place for the 
residents. Together Christians can purchase the necessaries of life and distribute them 
without the exploitation of brokers. Also, efforts can be made to improve the 


marketing structure for agricultural products. 


A Credit Cooperative Union Association 
The church can also offer a credit cooperative union association or an agricultural 


cooperative association for farmers who need a relatively large amount of credit. 


Anti-Pollution Movement 
Pollution has been concentrated internationally in the Third World, and nationally 
in farming and fishing communities, because of a lack of power. While people in these 
areas are suffering from severe pollution, governments refer merely to statistics such as 


ppm or BOD. During Korea’s military government the study of pollution was 
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prohibited.*?! AIl data about pollution was concealed by the government. 
Furthermore, the military government imported polluting industries to achieve a high 
growth of GNP. Though there has been the Public Nuisance Law, it had not been 
implemented. Every factory did not use antipollution facilities, even though they had 
them. Though there have been many public hazards which cause diseases, the 
government had not accepted the facts. 

Now the church should work for removal of these public nuisances. The church 
should lead antipollution campaigns. Furthermore, the church should develop a 
theology of the environment in order to recover focus on the earth as God’s creation. 
Therefore, this antipollution movement should be understood as part of the process of 
building the kingdom of God. In this process we need the networking structure of 


churches. 


Traditional Culture Development Plan 
In the process of urbanization we are losing our traditional cultures. At the same 
time farmlands are giving up their cultures and following the modern forms. Now is 
the time for churches to lead a revival of traditional culture. This could include 
teaching instruments for folk music, celebration of the 15th of January by the lunar 
calendar, and celebration of Chu-sok, the Harvest Moon Festival, on the 15th of 


t3” 


Augus In doing these things we need a holistic approach to our task with a 


connection between urban and rural areas. 


3°! Institution for the study of Pollution in Korea, ed., 24. 
32 Korean Thanks Giving Day. 
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Medical Models 

This model of cooperation comes from the basic structure of hospital and clinics in 
the United States of America. While staying in America, I came to know that their 
structure was quite different from that of medical institutions in Korea. Though there are 
merits and demerits on each side, I found some reasonable and economical systems in 
United States which could give some useful insights for cooperating church structures in 
Korea. Although hospital and clinic structures in United States cannot be easily defined, 
and these structures do not totally match the church structure outlined in this study, the 


parallels I would like to call the hospital church structure and the clinic church structure. 


Hospital and Clinic 


The American health care system can be divided into two structures. One is 
institutional care by hospitals and the other is ambulatory care by clinics. To approach the 
whole structure of the American health care system, we have to understand these two 
structures. 

A hospital can be defined as “an institution that is built, staffed, and equipped for the 
identification (diagnosis) of disease; for the treatment, both medical and surgical, of the 


sick and the injured; and for their housing during this process.”°” 


In the modern society 
hospitals provide various functions and facilities, including centers for investigation and for 


teaching, outpatient facilities, psychiatric and rehabilitation services, and facilities with 


more complex equipment. On the other hand clinics are office-based private practice 


3°3 Encyclopaedia Britannica, CD version 2.02, home edition, 1995. 
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settings. Solo office-based practice by physicians “ still accounts for more ambulatory 
services than any other settings.”?”4 

Consider their relationships. Clinics, the representative structure of ambulatory care, 
meet needs of working or non-institutionalized patients. These ambulatory care services 
“play a central role as the initial and continuing point of contact with the system for most 


people.” 


They are simple offices with limited equipment. When surgical and 
experimentation laboratory intervention is required, clinics contact hospitals to use their 
facilities for treating their own patients. Also clinics, in many cases, send patients who 
need more serious treatment to that hospital that has a relation to the clinic. 

The most significant fact in this system is its interdependency and its dynamic and 
interactive nature. The increasing desire for integration of the health care system 
enhances _ this interaction between hospital and clinics. 

To understand this tendency we have to recognize the trend toward cooperation of 
clinics and group practice. “Group practice is an affiliation of providers, usually 
physicians, who share income, expenses, facilities, equipment, medical records, and support 
personnel in the provision of services through a formal, legally constituted organization.”°° 


These multispecialty groups can provide more effective care to patients, reducing the 


weaknesses of stand-alone clinics. In group practice medical providers not only share 


394 John M. Last, and Robert B. Wallace, Public Health & Preventive Medicine (Norwalk, CT: 
Appleton & Lange Press, 1992), 1069. 


35 Tbid., 1068. 
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after-hours coverage, thereby providing more flexible working hours, but also reduce 
financial risk for the physician. Group practice also brings benefits to the patient. 
Nowadays, there are over 15,000 group practices in which approximately 140,000 
physicians are working in the United States.*?” 

These movements toward cooperation also encourage affiliations by group practices 
with other organizations. “Approximately half of all groups, and more than half of all 


l 99398 


group-practice physicians, are directly affiliated with a hospita This cooperation 


brings following advantages: 

From a community perspective, groups may reduce the geographic dispersion of 

providers and thus increase difficulties of physical access to care. In addition 

groups may reduce competition in the health care marketplace by consolidating what 
would otherwise be competing providers.*”” 

Another impressive fact comes from the effort of hospitals which brought “the 
hospital-based ambulatory care.” When facilities of hospitals became overcrowded as a 
result of patient preference for hospital care, hospitals developed hospital-based ambulatory 
care systems, expanded out-patient services, and hired “full-time providers to staff 


9400 


redesigned hospital ambulatory facilities. “A hospital-sponsored or hospital-based 


group practice can provide comprehensive and accessible care and remove primary care 


patients from emergency rooms. These groups also increase the use of the hospital 


97 Thid., 1071. 
38 Tbid., 1071. 
3 Tbid., 1071. 
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401 In addition to those new approaches of hospitals, 


inpatient and ancillary services. 
further innovative trials of hospitals are being developed. 
As we have seen, multi-hospital systems, joint venture by physicians and hospitals, 


group practices with clinics are providing high quality care and frequent access for all 


people in the community. 


Hospital Structure in Korea 


Compared with America, there is no specific concept of clinic in Korea. All are 
called hospitals, both general hospitals and individual hospitals. Therefore, almost all 
hospitals have their independent systems and facilities. The fact that almost all hospitals 
seek to provide various facilities and equipment at great expense indicates that there is a 
waste of money and energy in the Korean medical system. Because each hospital equips 
its own facilities, there is a lack of a cooperative relationship between hospitals. 
Furthermore, the strong competition among hospitals includes a desire for ever more 


expensive machinery in order to excel over other hospitals. 


The Korean Church Structure comparing with Hospital and Clinic Structure 


This tendency toward competition is similar to that among large Korean churches. 
Almost all Korean churches, as their size grows, want to have publicly recognized facilities 
and church buildings; Each aspires for their own facilities for education and meetings, 
and their own prayer houses and retreat centers, bible schools, and mission training centers. 


Large churches offer electric or pipeorgans, orchestras, computer systems, bus ministries, 


4°! Tbid., 1071. 
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and so on. Even small churches make their best efforts to follow this process. This church 
structure includes strong competition. There is no room for cooperation. It also leads to 


waste of money and energy when measured by the mission goals of the Korean church. 


Toward the Clinic Church with Hospital Facilities 


Korean churches should shift their paradigm from a hospital structure to that of 
clinics. Small churches should have a clinic-like structure with simple facilities and 
equipment, concentrating their efforts on communion, disciple making, and God’s mission. 
As has been mentioned, in this information society a diverse clinic church structure can 
have strong efficacy and power in mission. The clinic structure can respond to a rapidly 
changing society because of its small and flexible structure. These clinic churches can 
spread out into schools, companies, organizations, and diverse gatherings in the society 
more quickly and effectively, with high relevancy to specific contexts. Small 
congregations and their pastors can be specialists in their respective mission fields and 
work like task forces for the goals of that mission. 

However, those small clinic churches need central facilities like a hospital. 
Sometimes they need large spaces for gatherings with other clinic churches. They also 
need a training center, a music hall for performances, a prayer house and a retreat center. 
For these needs clinic churches can build together an edifice like a hospital structure in the 
local area. This building can hold various facilities according to the needs of clinic 


churches. For education for mission and ministry of the small congregations, the building 
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can hold an information center. By using facilities inexpensively, local clinic churches 
can reduce financial burdens and the waste of money. Such a building can be a facility for 
the local community around it as people use this building for the development of the local 
community. As a result, this hospital-like building can work as a sign of mission in the 
area. 

Other Implications of the American Health Care System 

American healthcare system has additional parallels to a co-relational model of local 
church structure. 

First, it can enhance the quality of pastors and lay people. According to one medical 
doctor, in this open hospital system in which many physicians take care of their own 
patients using a hospital’s facilities, the quality and sincere efforts of each physician 
become known to the public through outcome reports. As a result, by comparing 
physicians, this system encourages improvement of the quality of physicians and services 
of clinics toward patients. This tendency can be paralleled by a hospital-or clinic-type 
structure of Korean churches. The sharing of ministry by an open cooperating team in 
ministry can increase not only the quality and sincerity of pastors in their ministry but also 
the quality of lay people. 

Second, this model can help small churches to cooperate with each other. 
Multispecialty group clinics help one another. In a similar manner multi-forms of 
ministry in small churches can work together. Among mall churches pastors and lay 
people can share their diverse gifts together in cooperative relationships. Team ministry 


by pastors is possible. Through a team approach these small churches can provide more 
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adequate and enriching ministries. Pastors who have the same concerns can build 
alliances to combine their powers for more effective mission. Cooperation in diverse 
forms of ministry is an important aspect of multi-specialty groups. 

Third, this model suggests a new role for mega-churches in Korea. Another parallel 
to hospital structure can be found in the hospital based ambulatory care structure. Mega- 
churches as hospital churches face the challenge to provide diverse services to meet 
demands of Christians which cannot be met by a single structure such asa church. Mega- 
churches in Korea should develop diverse small clinic churches that are connected to them. 
The highly concentrated structures of mega-churches have many demerits, such as 
overcrowded facilities, the wrong mix of ministerial services, and extreme dissatisfaction of 
their members and pastors. These parallel dissatisfactions with hospitals in America. By 
developing ‘hospital-church’-sponsored or ‘hospital church’-based small clinic churches, 
those mega-churches can provide a comprehensive and accessible structure for mission and 


ministry. 


Informational Technology Models 
In Korea in the summer of 1996 I found the first cyber church in Korea in Chun-ri-an, 
one of the largest domestic network systems in Korea. This phenomenon is growing in 
the USA and will grow even faster in the coming age. This informational technology 
challenges the Korean churches to work together in that new mission field which will be 
enlarged into cyber world. 
Evangelical efforts through radio broadcasting have been vigorous from the earliest 


years of the 20" century. Nowadays televangelists are active especially through cable 
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television in the United States.*°? Korea started a cable TV system in 1993 that will 
accelerate the coming of the information society. Through cable TV televangelists both 
from the USA and in Korea will take on new and important roles in evangelism and in 
developing Christian culture. This media mission and cyber churches through cable TV 
will have many peculiar characteristics. People hear pastors’ preaching through TV, and 
praise and pray with other people on TV. Some people request intercessory prayer via 
telephone and send offerings through credit card or personal check. This phenomenon 
will be come popular in Korea as it has already become in the United States. These 
changes will be a strong challenge to traditional churches that have not changed their 
ministry for a long time, because lay people can now meet famous and powerful evangelists 
through TV in their living rooms. The televangelists’ new approach and ways of worship 
will fascinate people who have wanted change in their local churches. However, this new 
media will also carry inherent weaknesses such as being flooded with poorly-qualified 
televangelists, being pushed into the extravagances of a Christian TV culture, etc. 

In addition, new types of churches are coming out through computer networking. 
With the development of the Internet, this new phenomenon is becoming increasingly 
popular. The internet is “an information flea market” in which people can easily access 
online magazines, world information and discussion groups. Electronic mail is fast 
becoming an essential tool for communication. 

However, it does not only deal with information and communication. A new 


vocabulary is showing up, such as, “the world of cyberspace” and “electronic community” 


402 Jeffrey K. Hadden, and Anson Shupe, Televangelism: Power and Politics on God's Frontier (New 
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which indicate the occurrence of a new type of life and perception called, the virtual world. 
Virtual means “almost as good as real” or even “better than real.” According to Howard 
Snyder, “virtual reality creates an electronic environment-cyberspace that engages the 


l 99403 


senses so vividly that it feels rea Many people in the coming age will live in this 


space. This cyberspace is different from mass communication in that “it allows one the 


opportunity to speak as though to one person, yet reach millions.”4% 


Any person then 
comes to experience the global world in his or her private room. The new bottom-up 
information infrastructure challenges the top-down, hierarchical structure of society. The 
Internet global mesh connects people in the whole area of this earth, transforming 
enterprises, institutions and traditional professions. In this new world open collaboration 
and development become essential. However, this convenience produces many negative 
fruits as well, such as virtual sex and violence.*” 

Subsequent to this change, a new concept and field of mission is at hand. For 


persons immersed in this new world of network, called netizens,‘ 


a new approach in 
mission is needed. The netizen is losing the sharing of humanity while considering 


information as most important. Individualism is deepened, leading to human alienation. 


However, human beings naturally search for meaning in their lives, human relationships, 


York, NY: Henry Holt and Company, 1988). 
403 Howard A. Snyder, Earth Currents: The Struggle for the World's Soul (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 108. 
404 Jason D. Baker, Christian Cyberspace Companion (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995), 13. 
405 Tbid., 110-14. 
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and with God. Therefore, the church has a new mission field. Concerning it Jason Baker 
writes: 

As we shift deeper into an information age with the Internet, online services, and BBS 

networks, Christians should be leading the way. We have the greatest news of all, and 

should have the greatest burden to share it. The world is waiting to hear from us. 

Telecommunications have opened the door for us to accomplish this task.’4°7 

With this change of the field of mission, a new concept of the church is born. 

Howard Snyder call it “a global CyberChurch.” These new trends raise questions about 
traditional church structure. Can the traditional church structure continue to perform its 
function effectively in the coming age? It will become hard to do evangelism using 
traditional methods and church structures. Snyder continues, “It may be able to build a 
denomination or megachurch and carry out programs, but it will never turn the world 


9408 


rightside up. He concludes that the structure and method of mission nowadays are 


“too big, too slow, too organized, too inflexible, too expensive and too professional ever to 
be truly dynamic in a fast-paced high-tech society.”*” 

What then should be a new form of the church? One is variously called the online 
church, electronic church, and cyber church. These churches will bring controversies in 
definition of the church. In the 20" century there have been controversies over the 


definition of basic communities, house churches and para-church movements. Now cyber 


churches will bring a new hot issue into the debate. If the nature of the church is the 


407 Jason D. Baker, 13. 
408 Howard A. Snyder, Radical Renewal, 152. 
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people of God or missionary congregation in which interpersonal sharing of love exists, 
such gatherings are possible in cyber space. If we do not insist on being together in the 
church building to meet face to face, interpersonal relationship and witness are possible in 
the electronic community. Many people are worried about its virtuality and the word 
cyber, which seems at first to be against spiritual affairs. Some people question the 
possibility of worship or baptism in cyber space. Also, homepage and web-site centered 
ministry will question the necessity of church buildings. 

However, there are some positive aspects of the cyber church. These are : first, 
ecumenical cooperation of churches through networks is easier than in traditional church 
structures. Snyder notes “a significant next step: the creation of a Christian cyber- 
community, a new form of the church that could transcend racial, ethnic, and 


socioeconomic divisions.”*!° 


The age of Internet is the era in which people experience the 
global village on “the information superhighway.” This society encourages cooperation 
and networking rather than the individualism of churches. Therefore, Korean churches 
have to prepare an inter-church structure for the coming age. 

Second, cyber churches have strengths in their lay-centered structure. The internet 
world is a receiver-centered, especially subjective individual-centered world. This 
structure emphasizes inter-communication instead of a hierarchical and top-down approach. 
Therefore a counseling ministry has strong effectiveness. In this church structure of cyber 


space, a pastor is not a controller but a server. Also, in the information society, lay people 


can easily access a variety of information about Christianity. The time has passed away 


“19 Tbid., 18. 
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when pastors boast about their own information about Christianity and ministry. Unless 
churches change their structure into a lay-centered one, churches cannot survive in the 
information age. 

Third, in this rapidly changing information society, pastors cannot do everything. 
Without teamwork with lay people who are professionals in the world of cyberspace, 
effective mission in this area would be impossible. 


Fourth, this Internet world implies new forms of mission.*"! 


Viggo Sogaard insists 
that the incarnation is God’s primary method for communication. Therefore, our task is to 
communicate the gospel through the new method in the changing context.*!” Without 
creative web-sites, it would not be easy to approach the need of netizens. Nowadays, a 
new type of missionary work is being developed. These missionaries do evangelism and 
disciple-making through the Internet instead of going abroad for mission. New missionary 
training programs for the world of Internet are needed. 

Fifth, Internet society provides various educational fields. There are numerous 
educational institutions, training programs, virtual high schools, universities on the Internet. 
The number of students who take courses through the Internet is growing. This situation 
indicates the possibility of Christian education through the Internet. Also, pastors’ 


advanced education and training programs are available through the Internet. 


We are already in the Internet era, the information society. In this virtual world 


4 “OlE{QlS Set A W4|m Internet ul Tonghan Sunkyo Vision” [A Vision for Mission through 
Internet] in FE*/E 3 8/A/A}8'& Duranno Mookhoi Sisajungbo [Tyranus Information of Ministry], Jan. 
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Christianity should make efforts to build sound cyber communities and netizen ethics. For 
this, individual as well as organizational efforts are important for the new electronic 


environments of cooperation and communication.*!? 


The Significance of the Model to Existing Models 


Many insights above will challenge former models of the Korean churches that we 
have discussed. Therefore, this section will be devoted to suggest new directions for 
existing models of local church structure in Korea. Without changing their forms, those 


models will not be able to cope with the huge waves of change in the coming age. 


Strong Coming Model of the Yoido Full Gospel Church 

The Yoido Full Gospel Church has been famous not only for its tremendous church 
growth but its cell system as an effective tool for the growth. However, the Yoido Full 
Gospel Church shaped its cell system into a stereotype of effective and frequent 
management. The purpose of the cell system has been mainly to train lay people and 
care for them, and has focused on bible study. Because of its strong coming and 
hierarchical structure, the cell system of the Yoido Full Gospel Church has not developed 
into diverse mission communities. 

As noted in chapter eight, huge companies are dividing themselves for effective 
response toward a rapidly changing world. They develop networking instead of a 


coming structure. These phenomena are relevant to mega-churches in Korea. These 


413 Giuseppe Mantovani, New Communication Environments from Everyday to Virtual (Bristol, PA: 
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mega-churches are too large to change their structures easily in response to a rapidly 
changing society. This inability to respond may be a cause of the continual decline of 
the churches. Already, many reports say that the mega-churches in Korea are facing a 
decline of their membership. Without a change in church structure, these tendencies 
may continue ever more rapidly. Another option would be to divide these churches and 
develop networking of relatively smaller churches. Together with this method, mega- 
churches should promote diverse small mission oriented communities instead of 


traditional cell groups. On this matter Onnuri Church can give good insight. 


Conservative Going Model of Onnuri Church 

In this modern society Onnuri Church and its cooperating churches are leading a 
wave of renewal of Korean churches. Their going structure concentraties on diverse 
mission communities in the Korean society. Also, their lay-centered mission movements 
are affecting many phases of Korean churches. 

However, their theologically conservative standpoints prevent them from becoming 
involved in radical social reform. Onnuri Church still emphasizes men’s priority in 
spiritual lives. Their attitude to mission is to combat the demonic power that reigns in 
worldly affairs. Their conservative theological point of view brings an exclusive tendency 


toward other religions. These limitations need to be reconsidered for the coming age. 


Rural Communal Model 


In devastated rural areas, the trials of life give people new hope for the future of the 
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farmlands. However, these movements still depend upon a strong pastor’s leadership 
rather than the farmers themselves. To be a real movement leadership should spread out 
from pastors to lay people and to all the farmers of those areas. For the accomplishment 
of these movements ecumenical actions by many rural churches are essential. 
Conscientization of farmers is one of the important tasks in peasant mission. Forming 
communal lives is an important way to help them survive and overcome the severe 
situation of the farmlands. All these tasks need to be approached together to accomplish 


a holistic mission in the rural area. 


Conclusion 


This chapter dealt with new models of local church structure of the Korean church for 
the 21‘ century. Like the discovery of the future society, this study found that the Korean 
church should understand the importance of small units in the local church. This means 
that the renewal of the church should start from the small units of each local church. Also, 
the concept of local church as the organic union of small missional communities was 
suggested. 

From this perspective my study tried to develop a new model of local church 
structure which can be functional for the church’s mission. In doing that I suggested that 
a local church can be an organic union of diverse small communities. Such a local church 
mainly does mission by forming diverse small missional communities among diverse 
elements of society. These small communities can not only build small churches in each 


context but also transform the society into the kingdom of God. These small community 
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churches can meet at Sunday worship to celebrate God’s mission and to encourage one 
another for their work. They also can meet in several other worship services for training 
or praying for Christian maturity. 

My second concern was the way of cooperation by local churches for more powerful 
mission. For such cooperation the points of contact of local churches are important. In 
my study five point of contacts were suggested: the concept of the local church as an 
organic union of small communities, the concept of missio Dei, the kingdom belief, 
Koreans’ ethnic concerns, and the rapidly changing society. 

Networking ways of cooperation between churches have been proposed. 
Cooperation models have been suggested for three areas of ministry: urban, rural, and 
cyberspace. These models are 1) coalition model of local churches for the poor, 2) 
cooperating model between urban and rural churches, and 3) informational technology 
model. In addition a medical model paralleling the medical system in America was 
suggested for cooperation by the Korean churches. 

Finally, my study tried to discover ways of transformation of former models for 
greater cooperation in mission. In doing this, three former models—the strong coming 
model, the urban conservative going model, and the rural communal model--can meet each 


other for effective mission in Korea. 
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CHAPTER 10 
CONCLUSION 


Starting Point of My Study 


My study has focused on one of the central missiological concerns that emerged in 
the mid-twentieth century. The serious question it raised about the church itself and its 
structure arose first from the mission fields. In contact with other religions, the church 
came to ask itself about its identity. Also, competitions among denominations brought an 
urgency to ecumenical work in the mission fields. Within this process the concept of the 
local church and its structure became one of the hot issues in mission studies, especially as 
the World Council of Churches in 1960 decided to study “the missionary structure of the 
congregation” in order to enable the churches to be more effective in mission in this 
changing world. On the other side the concern for the renewal of the church became an 
important issue in doing mission. Seeing that some churches adapted secular methods 
without self criticism, voices of those seeking to redeem the true identity of the church 
according to the Bible became strong. Also, my experience of ministry in the Korean 
context led me to the hypothesis that the Korean churches need to transform their local 
church structures in their contexts if they are to perform effective mission at the local 
church level. 

Therefore, the main concern of this study is on the renewal of local church structures 
in Korea for effective mission. According to the definition of my study, the church 


structure is a vessel that houses the substance of the church. This structure changes its 
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form not only to fit the context of each age but also to show its substance. Therefore, the 
main question of my study is how the church structure should be changed to perform the 
churches’ new mission tasks in new contexts. This study recognizes the importance of 
emphasizing the renewal of the local church rather than only emphasizing evangelization. 
Unless the church builds true Christian community in each specific local context, 
evangelization cannot have meaning as well as bear fruits. 

The main method of my research is one of developing models for analyzing and 
categorizing local church structures in Korea. Many scholars have used models, patterns, 
typologies, and paradigms to deal clearly with complicated subjects. Good examples are 
Ernst Troeltsch’s church-sect typology, H. Richard Niebuhr’s five church types in his book 
Christ and Culture, and the five church models of Avery Dulles in his book Models of the 
Church. This kind of study is necessary to analyze adequately the diverse forms of local 
church structures in Korea. 

To understand the current local church structure more accurately, I divided this study 
into three parts to discover prevailing church models in the history of Korean Christianity, 
in current local church structures, and models for local church structures in the future. 

The final goal of this study is to suggest a correlational model that connects existing 
models in an ecumenical perspective to perform holistic mission. 

This study had two major premises. The first one is that local church structure, the 
theology of mission, and the context form a dynamic triangular structure in which they 
influence each other and change their forms. Therefore, models of local church structure 


in each period have strong connection with their contexts. The second premise is that all 
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Korean churches do not have the same form and structure as they perform their mission. 
By suggesting many types of models, this study intended to show diverse forms of local 
church structure in Korean Christianity. 

Of course, my study has its limitations. This study only deals with the local church 
structure of the Korean Protestant churches. Also, it only concerns certain missiological 
concerns raised by many Korean theologies. In doing research with questionnaires, this 


study included samples from only seven main denominations in Korea. 


Local Church Models in the History of the Korean Protestant Church 


From 1884 to 1945 

In the first part of my study, I tried to recognize those historical changes of the 
Korean context that have evoked new responses by the Korean churches. According to 
main issues, this study dealt with three periods of Korean history: from 1884 when the 
Korean Protestant Church started until 1945, from 1945 to 1960, and from 1960 to 1989. 

The first period was the era of searching for liberation from old rigid traditions and 
Japanese colonial rule. At the time when the Protestant churches came into Korea, Korea 
was on a cultural decline with structural conflicts in which harmonious familism became a 
strong egoistic structure. The instability of the Yangban-Sangmin system, liberation of 
slaves, and the outbreaks of popular uprisings were making the Korean situation more 
difficult. Many young reformers emerged and formed the Si/hak party, Independence 
Club, andso on. Also, when Japanese rule started, many resisting movements sprang up. 


The most significant one was the Samil March First Movement in which Korean churches 
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mainly took part. 

In this context Korean churches responded in two ways: positively and negatively. 
Christianity in the early period of mission in Korea responded adequately to the suffering 
situation with efforts for liberation from old traditions. Medical treatment, education 
works and relief works brought affirmative results in mission of the Korean churches. 
Also they built communities of love when old Korean elements of community were waning. 
Furthermore, these communities were surpassing traditional Yangban-Sangmin and men- 
women structures. By doing these works the Korean church became a liberating force 
from both the old traditions and Japanese colonial rule. I called this type of churches a 
going communal model because they went into the Korean society for liberation forming a 
communal kingdom lifestyle. Pastor Duk-gi Jun’s Sang-dong Methodist Church 
represents this type of churches. This church built a community of love doing evangelism. 
Also, this church worked as a center for liberation movements in which many leaders got 
together to form the Sang-dong party. Jun was well known as a friend of the poor, the 
Minjung, as his Church embraced and consoled the suffering Minjung. 

However, after the failure of the Samil March First Movement, the Korean church 
started to evidence a more negative response to Korean society. Eschatological faith 
became dominant with a corresponding church-centered structure. The influence of both 
the conservative faith of missionaries and the apocalyptic faith of Korean pastors, 
especially Sun-joo Gil, deepened this tendency. This type of church was named the 
eschatological coming model because it emphasized gathering people into local churches 


waiting for Jesus’ second coming. From this time on the Korean churches came to lose 
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their vitality in mission. Worship-centered structure based on preaching and revival 
meetings became the main style of the Korean church. Pastor-centered and hierarchical 


structure led to the later institutionalization of the church. 


From 1945 to 1960 

When Koreans gained the liberation of Korea, they had to face three main tasks: 
removing remnants of Japanese culture, encountering communism, and defining western 
culture. Koreans had to find their identity through encountering these three tides. 
Economic difficulty after the Korean War, as well as the struggle for the democratic society, 
brought many hardships to Koreans. 

In this situation the eschatological coming structure of Korean churches prevented 
them from responding appropriately in the new context. Failing to agree on the issue of 
Japanese shrine worship by Korean pastors under the oppressive Japanese rule, Korean 
churches divided. As for the western cultural influences Korean churches accepted them 
without criticism and considered themselves as the gate or representative of Western 
cultures. However, toward the North Koreans, Korean churches kept antagonistic 
attitudes neglecting that they were brothers and sisters. 

In this period a new typical form of local church structure developed that I called the 
conservative coming model. While settling down in their local bases, Korean churches 
built their worship-centered structures. Regular revival meetings, early morning prayer 
meetings, small groups including the home cell groups, and home visitation became 
important features of the local church structures during this period. However, this 


structure came to have bad effects such as centralized administration as a form of status quo, 
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the church as a sanctuary only for worship, the church as an artificial community, churches 
closed toward the world, and lack of centrality for the presence of God with the loss of the 


communion service. 


From 1960 to 1990 

The period of the military government was a period of rapid economic development. 
Almost all Koreans followed this goal of the government without criticism because they 
had suffered so much for lack of economic power. All efforts against this goal were 
considered rebellious or communist intrigues. A top-down approach, authoritarian 
bureaucracy, power-concentrating structure, chaebols (conglomerate)-centered economic 
growth became the main characteristics of Korean society. In this process rapid 
urbanization took place. The decline of rural areas, and the plight of the urban poor 
remained problems that Koreans had to solve. 

In this context there developed two contrasting church models: a strong coming 
model in the process of urbanization and an urban communal model for the Minjung. The 
first model followed the tendency of the Korean society emphasizing church growth, 
concentration of power, and top-down structure. As in the military a domineering and 
controlling leadership was accepted. Inflexible institutionalism brought bureaucracies. 
This model considered mission as planting churches with expansion of their power. In 
this process positive thinking and the Holy Spirit movement gained importance in church 
growth thinking. However, the lack of social concern of these churches brought them loss 
of public confidence and power to give vision to the society. Their exclusive tendency 


toward both other churches and society became a stumbling block preventing their 
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participation in the ecumenical movement. Mega-churches in Korea today represent this 
structure. 

A second model of churches showed a radically different church movement and 
structure from the middle of the 1970s. These churches responded to the Minjung’s 
situation, inspired by the theology of missio Dei. They are known as the Minjung church-- 
a fruit of the Minjung mission movement in the 1970s and 1980s. They tried to build the 
kingdom of God through a new church movement with a communal form of church 
structure among workers and poor people in urban areas. Their goals were to train the 
Minjung to do reformation work in the society as well as to establish the true biblical 
community. To build true Christian community, they tried to overcome pastor-centered, 
hierarchical, and one-sided structures. Their worship was characterized by collaborative 
preaching by the Minjung, meditation on the word, life sharing time, and communal prayer. 
Also, their efforts for ecumenical church action were important contributions to the Korean 
church. However, their classism, localism, and radical character, as well as Minjung 
church pastors’ lack of experience in ministry, made them fail to develop strong local 
churches. As a result, the Minjung church disappeared as Korea became a more affluent 


society. 


Current Models of Local Church Structure 


Current Context and Theology 
Part II deals with the current context and models of local church structure of the 


Korean church. During the period of economic development Korea had to encounter 
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radical changes in both economics and politics. Also, in this process, Koreans 
experienced a shaking of traditional foundations, especially the loss of traditional 
community based on the large family system. As a result of industrial development Korea 
emerged as an affluent and diverse society. Growth in the standard of living brought 
concern for democratic society and quality of life. However, in this process, strong 
individualism and egoistic regionalism become dominant. Unbalanced development and 
regional economic gaps became reasons of conflicts between Koreans in different regions. 
Rapid social change, urbanization and decline of rural areas remained problems in the 
Korean society bringing socio-psychological disorder. Today concern for pollution is one 
of the hottest issues in Korea. 

With these problematic matters Korea came to face anew era. The new diverse and 
pluralistic society includes diverse lifestyles, varied forms of families, development of 
leisure culture, and materialism. Meanwhile the growing impact of the information 
society brings new hope and challenge to Koreans. Religious pluralism and secularization 
are threatening Korean churches. 

In this transition period three theologies developed as responses to the Korean context. 
First was conservative theology that mainly follows Western theology without criticism. 
Second was Minjung theology under the political and economic oppression that reflects the 
suffering experiences of the Korean Minjung. Third was indigenization theology 
concerned for the indigenization of Christianity in the Korean context. Efforts of Minjung 
theology and indigenization theology disclose a subjective interpretation of the gospel that 


had been accepted without criticism by conservative group of theologians. However, both 
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Minjung theology and indigenization theology did not achieve a solid base of support 
among the Korean churches as they failed to show the new society that Koreans should 
build. On the other hand these theologies made affirmative efforts to bring a recognition 


of the importance of both Koreans’ identity and the context of Korea. 


Models of Local Church Structure 

In this context my study recognized three contextual factors affecting current church 
structure: First, in the diverse society, diverse forms of ministry and church structure 
came to occur. Second, churches that did not respond appropriately in this changing 
context started to decline. To survive in this changing context required changes in both 
ministries and church structures. Third, in the farmlands, many rural churches are faced 
severe decline in spite of affluent society in urban areas. While Minjung churches lost 
their influence upon society in the 1990s, rural churches are trying to revive and strengthen 
rural communities by seeking alternative plans. In this context I found two remarkable 
church models: an Urban Conservative Going model and a Rural Communal model. The 
first model is represented by Onnuri Church emphasizing lay-centered, mission-oriented 
going structure. The second is being developed in rural areas pursuing cooperation among 
farmers. The first model can be contrasted with the strong coming structure of the Yoido 
Full Gospel Church in that it emphasizes the shift from coming structure to going structure, 
from vertical structure to horizontal structure, from administration-oriented to gifts-oriented, 
and from uniformity to diverse structure. The communal structure in rural areas, although 
not entirely new, should be emphasized as a new model in those rural churches preparing 


with new vision for the coming age. New concern for rural churches is developing among 
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some urban churches. Rural churches of the new model are important in that they 
experience a new communal form of Christian life, a way to reformation of rural 
community, and a new possibility of ecumenical sharing not only among rural churches but 
also between rural and urban churches. 

Chapter 7 includes the results of questionnaire research done to confirm models 
initially based on literature research, observation, interviews, and documents of the 
churches. Also, I wanted to know the attitudes of Korean pastors toward renewal of local 
church structures in Korea. There had been no previous study in this field using 
questionnaires. My research showed both the possibility and the necessity of the renewal 


of local church structure for mission in the 21‘ century. 


Models of Local Church Structure for the 21‘ Century in Korea 


Context and Theology of Mission for the Future 

General features of the coming 21* century will include the vision of a global society 
or global village, an era of complexity, and interdependency and interaction among nations. 
However, in this process, localization will also be important because local segments will 
form the global world. Therefore, to think globally and act locally will be an effective 
way in the coming world. In the emerging information and post-capitalist society, the 
older division between capitalists and workers will be replaced by the dual types of 
knowledge workers and service workers. Huge companies will be restructured into small 


pieces with networks among those small autonomous units. This tendency will bring 
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dismantlement of bureaucracies and clusters of local businesses with intense global 
coordination. In this information society traditional authorities will lose their power 
because everyone now can have information that formerly was possessed and owned by the 
few in authority. 

In this situation mission also should be holistic with networking of churches. Also, in 
the increasingly pluralistic society, strong identity of Christian faith will be important as 
Christians dialogue with persons of differing faith perspectives. Therefore, I suggest five 
most important missiological issues for Korean churches from a holistic perspective: unity of 
the church, evangelism, social justice, indigenization or contextualization, and Christian 


dialogue with other faiths. 


Correlational Model of Local Church Structure 
For effective ministry in new contexts, Korean churches will need to respond 

differently. Developing new models of local church structure is one of main tasks of this 
study. In developing local church structure models for the 21* century, I asserted that the 
Korean churches should understand the importance of small units in both the wider future 
society and in the church. The renewal of the church should start from the small units of 
each local church. That indicates a down-to-top approach rather than a top-down one; a 
horizontal rather than a vertical structure; and a going with the form of community structure 
rather than a coming structure. Also, the concept of the local church as the organic union 
of small missional communities encourages us to seek for structures that are dynamic rather 


than static, multi-dimensional rather than uni-dimensional, interrelated rather than 
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segmented, people-centered rather than institution-centered, holistic rather than divisive, 
participatory rather than hierarchical, inclusive rather than exclusive, and global yet local 
rather than nationalistic or denominational. 

With these parameters I have tried to develop a new model of local church structure. 
In doing that I suggested that a local church can be understood as an organic union of 
diverse small communities. This local church mainly does mission in forming diverse 
small missional communities in an increasingly diverse society. These small communities 
can not only build small churches in each context, but also can work to transform the 
society into the kingdom of God. These small community churches can meet at Sunday 
worship to celebrate God’s mission and encourage one another for their work. At several 
other worship services they will meet for training or praying for Christian maturity. 

My second concern was the way of cooperation of local churches for more powerful 
mission. For such cooperation points of contacts among local churches will be important. 
Local churches can develop points of contact for cooperation with each other for further 
networking in their mission fields. A second point of contact will be the concept of missio 
Dei rather than church-centered mission. A third commonality will be the kingdom belief. 
Fourthly, Koreans’ ethnic concerns can be a point of contact. Fifthly, the rapidly 
changing society will impel churches in doing mission to cooperate. 

Next, my study developed models for networking ways of cooperation between 
churches. Cooperation models have been suggested in three areas: urban, rural, and 
cyberspace. Those models are called a coalition model of local churches for the poor, a 


cooperating model between urban and rural churches, and a informational technology 
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model. An additional medical model paralleling the models of the medical system in the 
U.S.A. is suggestive for cooperation of the Korean churches. 

Finally, my study tried to find out ways of transformation of former models for 
interchurch cooperation. Through transformation three older models—the strong coming 
model, the urban conservative going model, and the rural communal model--can meet each 


other for effective mission in Korea. 
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APPENDIX 


The Survey of Current Local Church Structure 


The Method of Response 
Please mark at the most appropriate clause. 
Example: a. Yes 
b. No 


c. I don’t know. 


I. About You, a Pastor, and Your Church 


1. Age range of yours. 


a. 20-29 
b. 30-39 
c. 40-49 
d. 50-59 
e. 60 and above 


2. The location of your church? 


a. Large city (Kwang-yuk City and above) 
b. Middle-and-small city 
c. Farmland and fishing village 


3. The membership of your church? (Enrolled adults) 


a. Under 100 

b. About 100-500 

c. About 500-1000 
d. About 1000-3000 
e. Over 3000 


4. Years of your pastorate? 


a. Under 5 years 
b. 5-9 years 

c. 10-19 years 
d. 20-29 years 
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e. Over 30 years 
5. Your denomination? 


a. Korean Methodist Church 

b. Holistic Church 

c. Baptist Church 

d. Presbyterian Church (Tong-hap) 
e. Presbyterian Church (Hap-tong) 
f. Korean Presbyterian Church 

g. Full Gospel Church 


II. About Your Perspective of Ministry 


Followings are questions about your perspective of pastorate and ministry. Two poles are 
extremes between agree and disagree. Please mark at the number between those two poles. 


Example: Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 


a. b. 


6. Ordained pastors should be distinguished from lay people. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 


a. b. 


7. Strong leadership is needed in ministry because lay people are weak in their faith. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
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1. 2 3: 4. ay 
8. In this changing society, the role of pastors should be changed. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1. 2: =P 4. >: 


9. In the coming age, the role of lay people will be more important than that of pastors. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1. 2: 3 4. =p 


10. What is the most important area of your ministry? 


a. Preaching 

b. Home visitation 

c. Counseling 

d. Administration and Organizing 
e. Disciple making 

f. Forming communities 


11. If there are three areas of ministry, which is most important for you? 
a. Faith nurturing through church-centered life 


b. Evangelism and social service toward the world 
c. Forming loving communities 


Ill. The Perspective of Mission of the Church 


Followings are questions about your standpoint of mission. Please mark at the most 
appropriate clause. 
12. Which is the most important area of your mission fields? 

a. Evangelism and disciple making in local level 

b. Foreign mission 


c. Social reform and building the kingdom of God 


13. Which area has priority in your ministry over others? 
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a. Sending missionaries toward other countries 
b. Planting churches in domestic area 
c. Helping small churches in domestic area 


14. What do you think is the most important factor in planting a church? 


a. The vision of the church 
b. A pastor 

c. Real estate and building 
d. Well trained lay people 


15. What is your standpoint toward WCC? 


a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. I don’t know. 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 


If you answered “disagree.” 


16. Do you agree with ecumenical movement in evangelical lines? 
a. Strongly agree 


b. Agree 

c. I don’t know. 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 


IV. Systems of the Church 


17. Are you satisfied with systems which your denomination have made? 


a. Fully enough 
b. Enough 

c. Middle 

d. Not enough 


e. Strongly not enough 


If the system is not enough: 


18. Did you develop new systems in your church? 
a. Yes 
b. No 


If you said yes: 


19. What kind of system is that? 
a. Leadership system for the church 
b. Teams for ministry development 
c. Mission 


20. In which area the system has strong point? 
a. Spiritual salvation 
b. Disciple making 
c. Social service 
d. Ecumenical movement 
e. Spiritual development 


21. Which aspect do you concentrate your concern on in organizing your church? 


a. Concentrating on unity for effective management and consistent ministry 
b. Concerning diversity to prepare for diverse society 


22. Which type of church structure do you think is more effective? 


a. Vertical and hierarchical structure for order of precedence and effectiveness 
b. Horizontal and democratic structure for diverse of groups 


23. What do you think about the participation of women in your church’s decision making? 


a. Strongly agree 
b. Agree 


c. Disagree 
d. Strongly disagree 


V. Relationships with Other Churches 


A. About Branch Churches 


24. Have you planted branch churches or want to plant branch churches? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


25. If you responded “Yes,” what kind of types of branch churches do you 


want? 
a. Branch churches following their mother church 
b. Branch churches which develop their own characteristics according to 


those ministers’ own faith 


c. Branch churches which develop new ministerial models cooperatively 


their mother church 


B. About Ecumenical Work 


Two poles are extremes between agree and disagree. Please mark at the number between 
those two poles. 
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Example: Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 


b. 


2 


26. Individualism of churches should be eradicated because it hinders the growth of 
churches. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1. a 2 4. 5. 


27. Cooperation work is necessary in a denomination. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1. 2 =p 4. 5. 
28. Ecumenical work with other denominations is also important. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
b. 


a. 
1. 2 oF 4. oS: 


C. Urban Churches and Rural Churches 


29. To revive urban churches, the cooperation with rural churches is essential. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
i, 2 3 4. 5. 


30. Equal level of cooperation between urban churches and rural ones is necessary. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 


31. The way to live of rural churches is to form productive communities. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 


1. 2. 3, 4. 5. 
32. The future of farmland is affirmative. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 


1. 2 3. 4. 5. 
D. The Relation of Churches with Prayer Houses 


33. The influence of prayer houses toward local churches is affirmative. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
b. 


a. 
1. 2; ay 4. > 


34. Prayer houses have been main roots of Shamanistic faith. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 


1. 2. 3. 4. Ds 


35. What do you think is the most important factor which prayer houses have influenced to 
local church in Korea? 


a. Supplying spiritual power 
b. Healing 

c. Strange thongs 

d. Bible study 

e. Evangelism and mission 

f. The renewal of the Church 
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36. Does your church have relationship with prayer houses in your local area? 


a. Many 
b. Some 
c. No so much 
d. Never 


37. What type of the prayer house do you want? 
a. Current type is satisfactory. 
b. Monasteries in the Catholic Church 
c. Retreat center of Catholic style 


E. Small Community Churches 


Two poles are extremes between agree and disagree. Please mark at the number between 
those two poles. 


Example: Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
b. 


> 


38. Do you agree with the occurrence of small churches pursuing communal form of 
community? 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
b. 


a. 
1. 2. 3, 4. 2: 


If you agree: 


39. Do you want to share intimate friendship with those churches? 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1 3. 


40. What do you think is the most important thing for those small churches? 


a. Creating loving communities 

b. Social service 

c. Church growth 

d. Cooperation of those small churches 
e. Linking them with large churches 


VL Ministry toward 21‘ Century 


Two poles are extremes between agree and disagree. Please mark at the number between 
those two poles. 


Example: Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 


b. 


D: 


41. The way of ministry and local church structure should be changed for the 21* century 
and the age of reunification. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1. Zi a 4. 3: 


42. The churches in Korea should reinforce the function of social service. 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
b. 


a. 
I. Di 3 4. >: 


43. The Church should prepare for cyber-churches through mass-communication and 
computer networking. 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree 
a. b. 
1 2s 3. 4. 5. 


44. What do you think is the most important thing for the age of reunification of Korea? 
a. Cooperation of churches 
b. Preparing of material and human resources 


c. Prayer 
d. Loving mind toward one ethnic people 


Name: 

Address: 

Please insert your name and address only those who want to get the result of this study. 
It would be very thankful if you respond in 10 days. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 
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